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LETTER CXX. | 

FROM MRS. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORfiE. 

HOW tedious isyourftayl This going 
backward and forward is very difagrec- 
able. How many hours are loft before 
you return to the place where you ought to re>. 
main for ever, and, therefore, how much worfe 
is it for you ever to go away ! The idea of fce«* 
ing you for fo Ihort a, time takes from the plea- 
fure of your, company. Do not you perceive, 
that by refiding at your own houfe and mine al- 
ternately, you are in fadlat home in neither, and 
cannot you contrive fome means by which you 
may make your abode in both at once? 

What arc we doing, my dear coufin ? How 
many precious moments we lofc, when we have 
none to waflei Years fteal upon us; youth be- 
gins tovanifh', life flides away imperceptibly ; 
its momentary blifs is in our pofleffion, and w6 
rcfufe to enjoy it! Do you recolle£l the time 
when we were yet girls, thpfe early days f<» 
^agreeable and delightful, which no other time of 
life affords, and which the mind with fo much 
^^ifficulty forgets? ^ow often, when .we were 
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obliged to part for a few days, or even for a ievi^ 
hours, have we fad ly embraced each other, and 
vowed that when we were 8ur own miftreffes 
we would never be afunder! We are now our 
own miftreffes, and yet we pafs one half of the 
year at a diftance from each other. Is then our 
affedlion weaker? My dear and tender friend, 
we are both fenfible how much time, habit, and 

^your kindnefs have rendered our attachment 
more ftfong and indiffoluble. As to myfelf, 
your abfence daily becomes more infupportable, 
and I can no longer live for a moment without 

vVou. The progrefs of our friendfliip is more 
natural than it appears to be; it is founded not 
only on a fimilarity of cbara£ter, but of condition. 
As we advance in years, our affeSions begin to 
centre in one point. We every day lofe fome*- 
thing that was dear to us, which we can ncvcir 
l^place. Thus we perifli by degrees, till at 
length, being wholly devoted to fclf-Jove, wc 
Jofe life and fenfibility, even before our exiftencc 
ceafes. But a fufceptible mtnd^arms itfelf with 
all its force againfl: this anticipated death : when 
a chilnefs begins to feife the extremities, it 
collets all the genial warmth of nature round 
its own centre \ the more connexions it lofes, 
the clofer it cleaves to thofe which iremain, and 
«11 its former ties arc combined to attach it to 
Che laft object. 

This is what^ young as I am, I feem to expe- 
rience. Ah! my dear, my poor heart has been 
tooiufcGptibie of 'tender imprei&ons ! It was fo 

early 
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early cxhaufled, that itgrew old before its ttme ; 
and (o many different aiFedions have abforbcd 
it to that degree^ that it has no room for any 
new attachments. You have known me in the 
fucceffive capacities of s^ daughter, a friend, a 
miftrefs, a wife, and a mother. You know how 
every charafter has been dear to me ! Some of 
thefe connexions are utterly deftroyed, others 
are weakened. My mother, my afFeflionate mo- 
ther is no more ; tears are the only tribute I 
can pay to her memory, and I do but half enjoy 
the mod agreeable fenfatioiis of nature. As to 
love, it is wholly extinguiflied, it is dead forever, 
and has left a vacancy in my henrt, which will 
never be filled up again. We have lofl your 
good and worthy hufband, whom I loved as the 
dear part pf yourfelf, and who was fo well de- 
ferving of your friendfhip and tenderncfs. If my 
boys were grown up, maternal afFeftion might 
fupply thefe vacancies ; but that afFed ion, ITke 
all others, has need of participation, and what 
return can a mother cxpeft from a child only 
four or five years old? Our children are dear 
to us long before they are fenfible of our loVc,, 
or capable of returning it; and yet how much 
we want to exprefs the extravagance of our 
fondnefs to fome one who can enter into our 
afFedion ! My hulband loves them; But not 
with that degree of fenfibility I could wifh ; 
he is not intoxicated with fondnefs as I am; his 
tendernefs for them is too rational: I would 
have it to be more lively, and more like my own. 
B z In 
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In fhort, I want a friend, a mother, who can be 
as extravagantly fond of my children, and her 
own, as myfelf. In a word,* the fandnefs of a 
mother makes the company of a friend more 
neceflary to me, that I may enjoy the pleafurc 
of talking continually about my children, with- 
out being trooblefome. I feel double the plea- 
fure in the careffes of my little Marcellinus, 
when I fee that you fliare it with me. When 
I embrace your daughter, I fancy that I prefs 
you to my bofom. We have obferved a hundred 
times, on feeing our little cherubs at play to- 
gether, that the union of our aifed^ions has fo 
tmited them, that we have not been able to di- 
ftinguifti to which of us they feverally belonged. 
This is not all : I have powerful reafons for 
defiring to have you always near me, and your 
abfence is painful tome in more, refpefts than 
one. Think on my averfion to all hypocrify, 
and reflefl: on the continual refer ve in which I 
have lived upwards of fix years towards the man 
. whom I love above all others in the world. My 
odious fecret opprefles me more and more, and 
my duty to reveal it feems every day more indif- 
penfable. The more I am prompted by honour 
to difclofc it, the more I am obliged by pru- 
dence to conceal it. Confider what a horrid 
ftate it is, for a wife to carry miftruft, falfe- 
hood, and fear, even to her hulband's arms; to 
be afraid of opening her heart to him who is 
matter of it, and to conceal one half of my 
life, to infure the peace of the other ! Good 

God ! 
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Godf from whom do I conceal my fecret 
thoughts, and hide the receffes of a foul with 
which he has fo'much reafon to be fatisfied? 
From my Wolmar, my hufband ! and the moft 
worthy hufband with which Heaven ever re- 
warded the virtue of unfullied chaftity. Having 
deceived him once, 1 am obliged to continue the 
deceit, and bear the mortification of finding my- 
felf unworthy of all the kindnefs he exprefTes. 
My heart is afraid to receive any teftimony of 
his efleem, his mofl tender carefTes make me 
blufh, and my confcience interprets all his mark& 
of rcfped and attention into fymptoms of re- 
proach and difdain. It is a cruel pain conflantly 
to harbour this remorfe, which tells me that he 
mi flakes the objeft of his cfleem. Ah! if he 
but knew mef, he would not ufe me thus ten- 
derly ! No, I cannot endure this horrid flate : 
I am never alone with that worthy man, but I 
am ready to fall on my knees before him, to 
confefs my fault, and to expire at his feet with 
grief and fhame. 

Neverthelefs, the reafons which at firfl re- 
ftrained me acquire frefh flrength every day, 
and every motive which might induce me to 
make the declaration, confpires to enjoin me 
filence. When I confider the peaceable and 
tranquil flate of our family, I cannot refleft with- 
out horrour what an irreparable diflurbance 
might be occafioned by a fingle word. After fix 
years pafTed in perfeft union, fhall I venture to 
diflurb the peace of fo good and difcreet a 
B 2 hufband. 
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hulband, who has no other will than that of hia 
happy wife, no other pleafure than to fee order 
and tranquillity throughout his family ? Shall 
lafflidl: with domcftick broils an aged father, who 
appears to be fo contented, and fo delighted with 
' the happinefs of his daughter and his friend? 
Shall 1 expofe my dear children, thofe lovely and 
promifing infants, to have their education ne- 
glefied and ihamefully flighted, to become the 
melancholy viftims of family difcord, between a 
father inflamed with juflr indignatiort, tortured 
with jealoufy, and an unfortunate and guilty 
mother, always bathed in teirs? I know what 
Mr. Wolmar is, now he efteems his wife ; but 
how do I know what he will be when he no. 
Jongcr regards her ? Perhaps he feems calm, 
and moderate^ becaofe hii predominant paffion. 
has had no room to: djfplay itfclf. Perh^s he 
would be 35 violent in the Lmpetuofity of his an« 
ger, as heis gentle and compofed, now he has 
nothing to provoke him. 

If I owe fuch regard to evefy one about mc^ 
w not fomething like wife due to myfelf ? Does 
not a virtuous and regular courft of life for fix 
years obliterate, in fome meafure, the errours of 
youth, and am I ftill obliged to undergo the 
punifliment of a failing which I have fo long 
lamented ? I confefs, my dear coufm, that I 
look backwards with reludance; the deflexion 
humbles me to that degree, that it difpirits me, 
and I am top fufceptible of fhame, to endure the 
idea, without falling into a kind of defpair. I 

muft 
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muft refledl on the time which has pafled fince 
my marriage, in order to recover myfelf. My 
prefent fituation infpires me with a confidence, of 
which thofe difagreeable reflexions would de- 
prive me, I love to nouriOi in my breaft thefe 
returning fentiments of honour. The rank 
of a wife and mother exalts my foul, and 
fupports me againft the remorfe of my former 
condition. When I view my children and their 
father about me, I fancy that every thing breathes 
an air of virtue, and they baniifa from my mind 
the difagreeable remembrance of my former frail- 
ties. Their innocence is the feciirity^of mine; 
they become dearer to me, by being the inftru- 
naents of my refor.qiation j and 1 think on the 
violation of honour with fuch borrotir, that I caiV 
fcarcc believe myfelf the fame perfon who for- 
merly was capable of forgetting its precepts* I 
perceive myfelf fo different from what I was, fp 
confirmed in my prefent ftate, that I am almoft 
induced to confider what I have to declare as a 
confeffion which does not Concern me, and which 
I am not obliged to make* 

Such is the ft^te of anxiety and uncertainty iit 
which I am continually fludiuating in your ab- 
fence. Do you know what may be the confe- 
^uence of this one day or other ? My father is 
foon to fet out for Berne, and is determined not 
to return till he has put an end to a tedious law- 
fuit; not being willing to leave us the trouble 
of concluding it, and perhaps doubting our 
zell in the profecution of it, la the mean time, 
B 4 betwecA 
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between his departure and his return, I fliall be 
alone with my hufband, and I perceive that it 
will then be impoffible for mc to keep the fatal 
fecret any longer. When we have company, 
you know, M. Wolmar often choofes to retire, 
and take a folitary walk: he chats with the 
peafants; he enquires into their fituation ; he 
examines the conditions of their grounds ; and 
affifts them, if they require ic, both with his 
purfe and his advice. But when we are alone, 
he never walks without me; he feldom leaves 
his wife and children, but enters into their little 
amufements with fuch an amiable fimplicity, 
that on thefe occaiiohs I always feel a more than 
common tendernefs for him. In thefe tender 
moments, my referve is in fo much more danger, 
as he himfelf frequently gives me opportunities 
of throwing it afide, and has a hundred times 
held converfation with me which feemed to ex- 
cite me to confidence. I perceive that, fooner or 
later, I muft difclofe my mind to him ; but fince 
you would have the confeflion concerted between 
us, and made with all the precaution which 
dlfcretion requires, return to me immediately, or 
I can anfwer for nothing. 

My dear friend, I muft conclude, and yet 
what I had to add is of fuch importance, that 
you muft allow me a few words more. You are 
not only of fervice to me when 1 arr* with 
IT. y children and my hufljand, but above all 
when I am alone with poor Eloifa : folitude 

is 
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is more dangerous, bccaufe it grows agreeable 
to me, and I court it without intending it. It 
is not, as you are feniible, that my heart Ail I 
fmarts with the pain of its former wounds — no, 
they are cured — 1 perceive that they are — I am 
very certain, 1 dare believe myfelf virtuous. I 
am under no apprehenfions about the prefent^ 
it is the time paft which torment; me. There 
are fome reflexions as dreadful as the original 
fenfationj the recolleflion moves us; we are 
afhamed to find that we fhed tears, and wc do 
but weep the more. They are tears of com- 
paffion, regret, and repentance; love has no 
(hare in them : I no longer harbour the leaft 
fparlcof love; but I lament themifchiefsit has 
occafioned ; I bewail the fate of a worthy man, 
who has been bereft of peace, and perhaps of 
life, by gratifying an indifcrect paffion. Alas f 
he has undoubtedly periihed in this long and 
dangerous voyage, which he undertook out of 
defpair. If he was livings he would fend us 
tidings from the fartherf part of the world ; near 
four years have elapfed fince his departure, 'f Iwy 
fay the fquadron on board of which he is has 
fufcred a thoufand difafters; that it hath lofi: 
three fourths of its crews ; that fevcral fliips^ 
have gone to the bottoir, and that no one can 
tell what is become of the reft. He is no more ! 
he is no more ! A fccret foreboding tells me fo. 
The unfortunate wretch has not been fparcd, 
any more than fo many others. The diftrcfres of 
his voyage and melancholy, ftill more fatal than 

B 5 al>> 
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afl, have fhorterrcd hris days. Thus vanillied 
every thing which glitters for a while on earth'. 
The reproach of having occafioned the death of a 
worthy man was all that wa$ wanting to com- 
plete the torments of my confcience. With what 
a foul was he entlued ! how fufceptible of the 
tcndereft love ! He^deferved to live ! 

I try m vain to 3iffipate thefe melancholy 
ideas; but they return every minute^ in fpite 
of me. Your friend requires your afliftance, to 
enable her to banifh, or to moderate them; 
.and lince I cannot forget this unfortunate man, 
I had rather talk of* him with yOu, than thinlc 
ef him by myfelf. 

You fee how many reafons concur to make 
your company continually neceflary to me. If 
you, who have been more difcreet and fortu^ 
iiate, are not moved by the fame reafons, yet 
does not your inclination perfuade you of the 
fame neeeiEty ? If it is true that you will never 
ma^rry again, having ib little fatisfa£tion in your 
family, what houfe can be more convenient for 
you than mine ? For my part, I am in pain^ 
as I know what you endure in your own; for, 
notwithftanding your difEmulation, I am no^ 
ftranger to your manner of living, and I am not 
to be duped by thofe gay airs which you afFefted 
to difplay at Clarens. You have often reproach- 
ed me with my failings ; and I have a very great 
one to reproach you with in your ,turn ; which 
is, that your grief is too folitary and confined^ 
You get JDto a corner to indulge your afflidlion, 

as 
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SLS if you were afliamed to weep before your 
friend. Clara, I do not like this. I ann not un- 
generous like you ; I do not condenjn your tears^ 
I would not have you ceafe at the end of two 
or ten years;, or while you live, to honour the 
memory of fo tender a ' hufband ; but I blame 
you, that, after having pailed the beft of your 
days in Weeping with your Eloifa, you rob her 
of the pleafure of weeping in her turn with 
you, and of wa(hing away, by more honour- 
able tears, the fcandal of tl)ofe which (he (hed 
in your bofom. If you are afliamed of your 
grief, you are a ftranger to real affliction ! 
If you find a kind of pleafure in it, why will 
you not let me partake of it ? Are you igno- 
rant that a participation of affe£Uons communi- 
cates a.foft and afFetSting quality to melancholy, 
which content never feel« ? Ajid was not friend- 
fcip particularly defigned to alleviate the evils 
of the wretched, and leffen their pains i 

Such, my dear, are the reflexions you ought 
to indulge ; to which I muft add, that when I 
propofe your coming to live with me, I make 
the propofal no lefs in my hufband's name than 
my own. He has often expreffed his fur- 
prife, and even been offended, that two fuch 
intimates as we (hould liveafunder : he afTures 
roc that he has told you fo, and he is not a man 
who talks inadvertently. I do not know what 
refolution you will take with refpeft to thefe 
propofals J I have reafon to hope that it will 
be fuch as I could wiib* However it be, mine 
B 6 is 
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IS fixed and unalterable. I have not forgottei> 
the time when you would have followed me to 
England. My incomparable friend ! it is now 
my turn. You know my diflike of the town^ 
my tafte for the country, for rural occupations, 
and how ftrongly a refidence of three years has 
attached me to my houfe at Clarens. You are 
no ftranger likewife to the trouble of removing a 
•whole family, and you are fenfible that it would 
be abufmg my father's good nature to obliga 
him to move fo often. Therefore, if you will 
not leave your family, and come to govern mine,. 
I am determined to take a houfe at Laufanne, 
where we will all live with you. Prepare your- 
fclf, therefore; every thing requires it; my incli- 
nation, my duty, my happinefs. The fccurity 
of my honour, the recovery of my reafon, my 
condition, my hufband, my children, myfelf, 
I owe all to you ; I am indebted to you for all 
the bleffings I enjoy ; I fee nothing but what re- 
minds me of your goodnefs, and without you 
I am nothing. Come then, my much lovedr 
friend, my guardian angel ; come and enjoy the 
work of your own hands; come and gather the 
fruits of your benevolence. Let us have biit 
one family, as we have but one foul to cherifh 
it ; you fliall fuperintend the education of my 
fons, and I will take care of your daughter; 
we will {hare the maternal duties between us, 
and make our pieafure double. We will raife 
our minds together to the contemplation of that 
Being, who purified mine by means of your 

endeavours ^ 
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endeavours; and having nothing more to hope 
for in this life, wc will quietly wait for the next, 
in the bofom of innocence and friendihip. 



LETTER CXXI. X 

ANSWER. 

GOOD heaven ! my dear coufin, how I am 
delighted with your letter ! ^ Thou lovely 
preacher ! • . . Lovely indeed : but in the preach- 
ing ftrain neverthelcfs. What a charming per- 
oration ! A perfect model of ancient oratory. 
The Athenian architcft !• • • . . That florid 
(i)eakcr ! • . . . You remember him • . • • In 
your old Plutarch . . . Pompous defcriptions, 
fupcrb temple ! . . . When he had finiflied his 
harangue, comes another ; a plain man; with a 
grave, fober, and unafFe<5ked air • . . who an- 
fwered, as your coufin Clara might do . • • with 
alow, hollow, and deep tone . • . All that he 
hasfatdy I will do. Here he ended, and the af- 
fembly rang with applaufe ! Peace to the man 
of words. My dear, we may be confidered in 
the light of thefe two architedts ; and the 
temple in queftion is that of Friendfliip. 

But let us recapitulate all the fine things you 
have faid to me. Firft, that we loved each 
other ; fecondly, that my company was necefliary 
to you ; thirdly, that your's was neceflikry to me, 
likewife; andlaftly, that as it was in our power 
to live together the reft of our days, we ought 
to doit« And you have really difcovered all this 

without 
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without a gitide ! In truth, thou art a wotnan of 
vaft eloquence ! Well, but let me tell you how I 
was employed on my part, while you was com- 
pofing this fublime epiftle. After that I will 
leave you to judge, whether what you fay, or 
what I do, is moft to the purpofe. 

I had no fooner loft my huftand, than you 
fupplied the vacancy he "had left in my hearts 
While he was living, he fhared my affeflions 
with you : when he was gone, I was your's en- 
tirely, and as you obferve, with refpefl to the 
conformity of friendiliip and maternal afFe&ion, 
my daughter was an aditional tie to unite us* 
I not only determined, from that time, to pafs 
my days with you, but I formed a more enlarged 
plan. The more effeQually to blend our two 
families Into one, I propofed, on a fuppofition 
that; all circumftances prove agreeable, to marry 
my daughter (bme day or other to your eldeft fon, 
and the name of hufband, afTumed in jeft, feemed 
to be a lucl^y omen of his taking it one day in 
earneft. 

With this view, I endeavoured immediately 
to put an end to the trouble of a contefted in- 
heritance j and finding that my circumftances 
enabled me to facrifice fome part of my claim in 
order to fettle the reft, I thought of nothing but 
placing my daughter's fortune in fome fure 
funds, where it might be fecure from any ap- 
prehenfions of a law-fuit. You know that I am 
whimflcalin moft things; my whim in this was 
to furprife you, I intended to come into your 

room 
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room one morning early, with my child in one 
hand, and the parchment in the other; and to 
have prefented them both to you, with a fine 
compliment on committing to your care the mo- . 
tber, the daughter, and their effeds, that is t9 
fay, my child's fortune. Govern her, I propofed 
to have fald, as beft fuits the intereft of your ion; 
for from henceforwards it is your concern and 
his ; for my own part, I fhall trouble myfelf 
about her no longer, 

Tull of this pleafing idea, it was ncceffary 
for me to open my mind* to fomebody who 
might affift me to execute my projcft. Guefs 
now whom I chofe for a confidant ? One Mr. 
Wolmar. Should you not know him ? " My 
huftand, coufin ?" Yes, yourbufband, coufm. 
The very man from whom you make fuch a 
difficulty of concealing a fecret, which it is of 
confequence to him never to know, is he who 
has kept a fecret from you, the difcovery of 
which would have given you fo much pleafure. 
This was the true fubjcfl: of all that myfterious 
converfation between us, about which you ufed 
to banter us with fo much humour. You fee 
what hypocrites thefe hulbands are. Is it not 
very droll in them to accufe us of diffimula- 
tton? But I required much more of your hu- 
. (band. I perceived that you had the fame plan 
which I had in view, but you kept it more to 
yourfclf, as one who did not care to commu- 
nicate her thoughts^ till (he was led to the dif- 
covery. With an intent, therefore, to make 

your 
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your furprife more agreeable, I would have had 
hiniy when you propofed our living together, to 
have feemed as if he difapproved of your eager- 
nefs, and to have given his confcnt with re- 
Indlance, To this he made me an anfwer^ 
which I well remember, and which you ought 
never to forget : for fince the firft exiftence of 
hufbands, I doubt whether any one of them ever 
made fuch an apfwer before. It was as follows ; 
'* My dear little coufin, 1 know Eloifa • . . 
*? I know her well . . . better than (he ima- 
** gines, perhaps . . . her generofity of heart is 
** fo great, that what (he defires ought not to be 
•« refufed, and her fenfibility is too ftrong to 
<< bear a denial, without being afflidled* Du- 
** ring thefe five years that we have been married^ 
♦« I do not know that I have given her the leaft 
'* uneafinefs ; and I hope to die without ever 
•* being the caufeof her feeling a moment's in- 
" quietude/' Coufin, refleft on this : this is the 
hufband whofe peace of mind you are inceflant- 
ly meditating todifturb. 

For my part, I had lefs delicacy, or more gen- 
tlenefs ofdifpofition, and I fo naturally diverted 
the converfation to which your afFedion fo fre- 
quently led you, that as you could not tax me 
withcoldnefs or indifi^erence towards you, you 
took it into your head that I had a fecond mar- 
riage in view, and that I loved you better than 
any thing, except a hufband. You fee, my 
dear child, your moft inmoft thoughts do not 
efcapc me. I guefs your meaning, I penetrate 

yQjr 
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your defigns 5 I enter into the bottom of your 
ibul, and for that reafon I have always adored 
you* This fufpicion, which fo opportunely led 
you into a miftake, appeared to me well worth 
encouraging. I took upon me to play the 
part of the coquettifli widow, which I z&ed fo 
well as to deceive even you. It is a part for 
which I have more talents than inclination. 
I (kilfuUy employed that piquant air which I 
know how to put on, and with which I have 
entertained myfelf in makinga jeftof more than 
one young coxcomb. You have been abfolute- 
ly the dupe of my afFeflation, and you thought 
me in hafte to fupply the place of a man, to 
whom of all others it would be moft difficult to 
fit a fucceflbr. - But I am too ingenuous to play 
the counterfeit long, and your apprehenficns 
werefoon removed. But to confirm you the more, 
I will explain to you my real fentiments on that 
head. 

I hav6 told you an hundred timcs^ when I was 
a maid, that I was never defigned for a wife. 
Had my determination depended on myfelf alone, 
I fliould never have married. But our fex can- 
not purcbafe liberty but by (lavery ; and, before 
we can become our own miftriffes, we muft be- 
gin by being fervants. Though my father did 
not confine me, I was not without uneafinefs 
in my family. To free myfelf from that vexa- 
tion, therefore, I married Mr. Orbe. He was 
fuch a worthy man, and loved me with fuch 
tender nefsy that I moft iincerely loved him in 

my 
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i»y turn; Experience gave me a more advan- 
tageous opinion of marriage than I had con- 
ceived of it, and efFaced thofe ill impre/fioi;^ I 
bad received from Chaillot. Mr. Orbs made me 
happy, and did not repent his endeavours. I 
fliould havedifcharged my duty with any other, 
but I fhould have vexed him, and I am fenfible 
that nothing but fo good a. huiband could have 
naade me a tolerable wife. Would you think 
that even this afforded mc matter of complaint? 
My dear, we loved each other too afFecSionately ; 
we were never gay. A (lighter friend (hip would 
have been more fprightly : I ftiould even have 
preferred it; and I think I Ciould have chofen to 
hdve lived wiih lefs content, if I could have 
Uughed oftener. 

Add to this, that the particular circumftances 
of your fituation gave me uneafinefs. I need 
^ot remind you of the dajigers to which an un* 
ruly paffion expofed you. I refleft on them 
with horrour. If yQU had only hazarded your 
life, perhaps I might have retained fome remains 
of gaiety ; but terrour and grief pierced m.y foul, 
and till I faw you married,. I did not enjoy 
one moment of real pleafure. You are no 
ftrangerto my afflidion at that time, you. felt it. 
It had great influence over your good difpofi- 
tion, and I (hall always blcfs thofe fortunate 
tears, which were probably the occafion of your 
return to virtue. 

In this manner I pafled all the time that I 
IWed with my hu(hand. Since it h^s pleafed 

the 
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the Almighty to take him from me, judge whe- 
ther I can hope to find another fo much to my 
mind, and whether I have any temptation to 
make the experiment ? No, coufin, matrimony is 
too ferious a ftate forme; its gravity does not 
fuit with my humour; it makes me dull, and 
fits aukwardly upon me ; not to mention that 
all conftraint whatever is intolerable to me. 
Confider, you who know nie, what charms can 
an attachment have in my eyes, during which, 
for feven years together, I have not laughed 
feven times heartily !' I do not propofe, like you, 
to turn matron at eight-and-twenty, I find 
«iyfelfa fmart little widow, likely to get a hu- 
fband flill, and I think that if I were a man, I 
fliould have no objedion to fuch a one as my- 
(felf. But to marry again, coufin ! Hear me ; I 
firicerely lament my poor hu (band ; I would 
have given up one half of my days, to have pafled 
the other half with him ; and neverthekfs^ could 
he rettirn to life, I fliould take himagain for 
no otlier reafon, than because I had taken hitn 
before. 

I have declared to you my real intentions. 
If I have not been able to put them.in execution^ 
notwithftnndingMr. Wolmar's kind endeavours » 
..it is becaufe difficulties feem to increafc, as my 
zeal to furmount them ftrengthens. But my zeal 
will always gain the afcendancy, and before the 
fummer is over, I hope to return to you for the 
remainder of my days, 

I muft' 
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I muft now vindicate myfelf from the reproach 
of concealing my uneafinefs, and choofing to 
weep alone : I do not deny it, and this is the 
way I fpend the moft agreeable time I pafs here. 
I never enter my houfe, but 1 pferceive fome traces 
which remind me of him who made it agreeable 
to me, I cannot take a ftep, I cannot view a 
fingle objedt, without perceiving fome figns of 
his tendernefs and goodnefs of heart ; and 
would you have my mind to be unafie£ted ? 
When 1 am here, I am fenfible of nothing but 
the lofs I have fuftained. When I am near you, 
I view all the comfort I have left^ Can you 
make your influence over my difpofitlon a crime 
in me? If I weep in your abfence, and laugh 
in your company, whence proceeds the diffe- 
rence? Ungrateful woman ! it is becaufe you 
alleviate all my afflictions, and I cannot grieve 
while I enjoy your fociety. 

You have faid a great deal in favour of our 
long friendship; but I cannot pardon you for 
omitting a circumflance that does me moft ho- 
nour; which is, that I love you, though yoa 
cclipfe me! Eloifa, you were born to rule. 
Your empire is more defpotick than any in the 
world. It extends even over the will, and I 
am fenfible of it more than any one. How 
happens it, my Eloifa? We are both in love 
with virtue ; honour is equally dear to us ; our 
talents are the fame; I have very near as much 
fpirit as you; and am not lefs hand fome: 1 am 
fenfible of all this^ and yet, notwithftanding all, 

you 
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you prefcribc,to me, you overcome mc, you 
caft me down, your genius crufhes mine, and 
I am nothing before you. Even while you 
were engaged in an attachment with which you 
reproached yourfelf, and that I, who had not 
copied your failing, might have taken the lead 
in my turn, yet the afcendancy ftill remained in 
you. The fraihy I condemned in you appeared 
to me almoft in the light of a virtue ; I could 
fcarce forbear admiring in you what I fhould 
have cenfured in another. In fhort, even at 
that'time, I never accofted you without a fen- 
fible emotion of involuntary refped; and it is 
certain that nothing but your gentlenefs and 
affability of manners could entitle me to 
the rank of your friend : by nature, I ought 
to be your fervant. Explain this myftery if 
you can ; for my part, I am at a lofs how to 
folve it. 

But, after all, I do in fome meafure conceive 
(he reafon, and I believe that I have explained 
it before now. The reafon is, that your difpo- 
fition enlivens every one round you, and gives 
them a kind of new exiftence, for which they 
are bound to adore you, fmce they derive it 
entirely from you. It is true, I have done you 
fome fignal fervices; you have fo often acknow- 
ledged them, that it is impoilible for me to for- 
get them^ I cannot deny but that, without 
jny affiftance, you had been utterly undone. 
But what did I do, more than return the ob- 
ligation I owed you j Is it poifible to have a 

long 
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long acqaaintflnce with you, without finding 
one's mind itnpreiTed with the charms of vir- 
tue, and the delights of friehdihip f Do not 
you know that you have power to arm in your 
defenfe every one who approaches you, and that 
I have no advantage wiuitever over dthers, but 
^that of being, like the guards of Sefoftris, of the 
fame age and ifex, ^said of having been braught 
iiip with you. However it be, itis fome corn-fort 
to Clara, that though flie is of lefseflimation 
atim £lotfa, yet without Eloifa, fhe would be 
of le6 value .ftill} and in fliort, to tell you the 
truth, Ithink that weftood in great need of each 
other, and that we ihould both have been lofers if 
fate had parted us, 

I am chiefly concerned left, while my affairs 
detain me here, youfhould difcover your fecrer, 
•^which you are every minute ready to dirdofe. 
Confider, I entreat you, that there are folid and 
powerful reafons for concealing it, and that no- 
thing but a miftaken principle can tempt you to 
reveal it. Befides, our fufpicion that it is no 
longer a fecret to him who is raoft interefted in 
the difcovery is an additional argument agarnft 
making any declaration without the greatefl: 
<!ircumrpe£tion. Perhaps your hufband's referve 
may ferve as an example and a leffon to us : for 
in fuch cafes there is very often a great difference 
'between pretending to be ignorant of a thing, 
•and being. obliged to know it. Stay, therefore, 
•*! befeech you, till we confult once more on this 
•affair. If your apprehenfions were well ground- 
ed. 
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c3, and your lamented friend was no more, the 
bcft refolution you could take, would be to let 
yourhiftory and his misfortunes be buried toge- 
ther. If he is alive, as Ihope he is, the cafe 
may be different ; but let us wait till we are fure 
of the event. In every ilate of the cafe, do not 
you think that you ought to pay fome regard to 
the advice of an unfortunate wretch, whofe fivils 
all fpring from you ? 

With refpeft to the danger of folitude, I con- 
ceive and cannot condemn your fears, though I 
am perfuaded that they are ill-founded. Your 
paft terrours have made you fearful j but Iprefage 
better of the time prefent, and you would belefs 
apprehenfive, if you had more reafon to be fo^ 
But I cannot approve of your anxiety with re- 
gard to the fate of our poor friend. Now your 
iffcftfons have taken a different turn, beKeve 
me, he is as dear to me as to yourfelf. NeveT- 
thelefs, I have forebodings quite coittriry to 
your's, and more agreeable to reafon. Lord 
B-^-^ has heard from him twice, and wrote to 
me on the receipt of the laft letter, to acquaint 
me that he was in the South-Seas, and had already 
efcaped all the dangers you apprehend. You know 
all this as well ^s I, and yet you are as uneafy as 
if you were a ftranger to thefe particulars. But 
there is a circumftance you are ignorant of, and 
of which I muft inform you; it is, that th'efhip 
on which he is on board was feen two-months' 
ago off the Canariesj making fail for Europe. 
This is the account my father received from 

Holland) 
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Holland, which he did not fail to tranfmit to me ; 
for it is his cufbom to be more punftual in inform- 
iQg me concerning publick aiFairs, than in ac- 
quainting me with his own private concerns. 
My heart tells me that it will not be long before 
we hear news of our philofophcr, and that your 
tears will be dried up, unlefs, after having la- 
mented him as dead, you fhould weep to find him 
alive. But, thank God, you are no longer in 
danger from your former weaknefs. 

Dib ! fejfe or qui quel mtferfur un pocot 
Cb^ e gia dipiangere e di 'ui'ver lajfo! 

Alas I what fears ihould heighten your concern, 

Sp usM in liftlefs folitude to mouri»! 

This is the fum of my anfwer. Your afFec- 
tionate friend propofes ;and ihares with you the 
agreeable expefiation of a lafting re-union. 
You find that you arc neither the firft, nor the 
only authour of this project 5 and that the execu- 
tion-of it is more forward than you imagine. 
Have patience, therefore, my dear friend, for 
this fummer. It is better to delay our pieeting 
for fome time, than to be under the neceffity of 
parting again.. 

Well, good Madam, have not I beeii asgooj 
as my word, and is not my triumph complete ? 
Come, fall on your knees, kifs this letter with 
refpeft, and humbly acknowledge that, once in 
her life at leaft, illoifa Wolmar has been out- 
done in friendibip. 

LETTER 
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LETTER CXXII.'> 

TO MRS. ORB^B* 

MY dear coufin, my bcnefaftrefs, my 
friend! I come frooi the extremities of 
the earth, and bring a heart ftill full of affe£lion 
for you, I have crofied the line four times ; have 
trarerfed the two hemifpheres, have feen the 
. four quarters of the globe ; its diameter has been 
between us .: I have been quite round it, and yet 
could not efcape from you one momenta It is 
in vain to fly from the obje6i of our adoration : 
the image, more fleet than the winds, purfues 
us from the end of the world ; and, wherever we 
tranfport ourfelves, we bear with us the idea by 
which we are animated. I have endured a great 
deal ; I have feen others fufFer more. How ma- 
ny imhappy wretches have I feen periih ! Alas ! 
they rated life at a high price ! and yet I fur- 
vived them . • * Perhaps my condition was Icfs 
to be pitied ; the miferies of my companions af^ 
fe£ted me more than my own. I am wretched 
here (faid I to myfelf) but there is a corner of 
the earth where I am happy and tranquil ; and 
the profpedlof felicity, befide the lakeof Geneva, 
made me amends for what I fuffered on the 
ocean. I have the pleafure, on my return, to find 
my hopes confirmed : Lord B— informs me 
that you both enjoy health and peace j and that if 
you in particular have loft the agreeable diftinc- 
tion of a wife, you i^everthelefs retain the title 
Vol. III. C of 
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cf a friend and mother, which may contribute to 
your happinefs. 

I am at prefent. too much in hafte to fend you 
a detail of my voyage in this letter* I dare hope 
that I fhal) foon have a more convenient oppor- 
tunity; mean time I muft be content to give you 
a fl Igh t iketch , rather to exite than gratify your- 
curiofity. I have been near four years in making 
this immenfe tour, and returned in the fame (hip 
in which I fet fail j the only one of the whole 
fquadron which we have brought back to England* 

I have feen South-America, that vaft conti- 
iient, which, for want of arms, has been obliged 
to fubmit to the Europeans, who have made it a 
defert, in order to fecure their dominion* I h^ve 
feen the coaftscf Brafil, from whence Lifbon 
and London draw their treafures, and where the 
miferable natives tread upon gold and diamonds, 
without daring to lay hands on them for their own 
ufe. I croffed, in mild weather, thofc ftormy 
leas under the AntarSick circle, and met with 
the moft horrible tempefts in the Paciiick Ocean. 

E in mar dubbiofo fotto ignoio polo 
Profvai l\ndefaUaci, e r vento infida* 

Have bravM the unknown Teas, where^ tiear the pole. 
Blow faithlefs winds, and waves deceitful rolh 

I have feen, atadiftance, the abode x)f thofe 
fuppofed giants, who arc no otherwife greater 
than the reft of their fpecies, than as they are 
more courageous, and who maintain their inde- 
pendence more by a lifeof fimplicity and fruga- 
lity, than by their extraordinary ftaturc. I made 

a re- 
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i>efideiice t>f three months in a defert and dc- 
l%htfuli{landy which afforded an agreeable and 
hvely reprefentation of the primitive beauty of 
nature, and virhich feems to be fixed at the ex- 
tremity of the world, to ferveas an afylurti toin- 
llocence and perfecuted love; but the greedy 
European indulges his brutal difpofition in pre- 
venting the peaceful Indian from refiding there, 
and does juftice on hiiUfelf, by not making it his 
Own abode. 

I have feen, in the rivers of Mexico and Pe- 
ril, the fame fcenes as at Brafil; I havefeeil 
the few wretched inhabitants, the fad remain^ 
of two powerful nations, loaded with irons, ig- 
nominy, and mifery, weeping in the midft of 
their precious metals, and reproaching heaven 
for having lavifhed fuch treafiires upon them. 
I liave feen the dreadful conflagration of a whole 
city, which perifhed in the flames, without hav- 
ing made any refiftance or dcfcnfe. Such is 
the right of war among the intelligent, humane^ 
and refined Europeans ! They are not fatisfied 
with doing the enemy all the mifchief front 
whence they can reap any advantage, but they 
reckon as clear gain all the dcftrudlion they can 
make among his poflTeffions. I have coafled along 
almoft the whole weftcrn part of America, noc 
without being ftruck with admiration, on be- 
holding fifteen hundred leagues of coaft, and 
the greateft fea in the world, under the domi- 
nion of a fingle - potentate, who may be faid to 
keep the keys of one hemifphere. 

C 2 After 
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After having croffed this vaft fea, I beheld 
a new fcene on the other continent. I have 
feen the moft nuttierous and moft illuftrious na- 
tion in the world in fubjedlion to a handful of 
banditti i I have had near intercourfe with this 
famous people, and I do not wonder that they 
are flaves. As often conquered as attacked, they 
have always been a prey to the £rft invader, and 
poflibly will be fo to the end of the world. They 
are well fuited^ to their fervile ftate, fxnce they 
have not the courage even to complain. They 
are learned, lazy, hypocritical, and deceitful : 
they talk a great deal, without faying any thing to 
the purpofe ; they are full of fpirit without ^ny 
genius ^ they abound in figns, but are barren 
in ideas i they are polite,, full of compliments, 
dexterous, crafty, and knavifh; they comprize 
all the duties of life in trifles, all morality in 
grimace, and have no other idea of humanity, 
than what confifts in bows and falutations. I 
landed upon a fecond defert ifland, more un- 
known, more delightful ftill than the firft, and 
where the moft cruel accident had like to have 
confined us for ever. I was the only one, per- 
haps, whom fo agreeable an exile did not terrify: 
am I not doomed to be an exile €very where i 
In this place of terrour and delight I faw the at- 
tempts of human indufiry to difengage a civi« 
Itzed being from a folitude where he wants no- 
thing, and plunge him into an abyfs of new 
neceffities. 

On 
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On the vaft ocean, where one would imagine 
men would be glad .to meet with their own 
fpecies, I have feen two 'great fhips fail up to 
each other, join, attack, and fight together with 
fury, a» if that immenfe fpace was too little for 
cither of them. I have feen them difcharge 
flames and bullets againft each other. In a fight 
which was not of long duration, I have feen the 
pifturc of hell. I have heard the triumphant 
fhouts of the conquerors drown the cries of the 
wounded, and the groans of the dying. 1 
bluflied to receive my fliare of an immenfe 
plunder; but received it in the nature of a, 
truft, and as it was taken from the wretched, to 
the wretched it fliall be reftored. 

I have feen Europe tranfported to the extre- 
mities of Africa, by the labours of that avari- 
cious, patient, and induftrious people, who by 
time and perfeverance have furmounted difficul- 
ties which all the heroifm of other nations could- 
never overcome. I have feen thofe immenfe and 
miferable countries, which ftem deftined to no 
other purpofe than to cover the earth with herds 
of flaves. At their vile appearance, I turned 
av/ay my eyes, out of dlfdain, horrour, and pity; 
and on beholding one fourth part of my fellow 
creatures transformed into beafts for the fervice 
of the reft, I could not forbear lamenting that 
, I was a man. 

Laftly, I beheld, in my fellow travellers, a 
bold and intrepid people, whofe freedom and 
example retrieved, in my opinion, the honour of 

C 3 - the 
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the fpecics j a people wko defpifcd pain md 
death, and who' dreaded nothing but hunger 
and difquiet. In their commander, I beheld 
a captain, a foldier^ a pilot, a prudent and 
great man, and to fay ftill more perhaps, a 
friend worthy of Lord B — — • But, through- 
out the whole world, I have never met with 
any refemblance of Clara Orbe, orEloifa Etange, 
or found one who could recompenfe a heart 
truely fenfible of their WWth for the lofs of their 
fociety. 

How fhall I fpeak of my cure i It is from 
you that I muft learn how far it is perfefl:. Do 
I return more free and more difcreet than I 
departed ! I dare believe that I do, and yet I 
cannot affirm it. The fame image has conftant 
poffeiTion of my heart j you know how impof- 
fible it is for me ever to efface it; but her do- 
minion over me is more worthy of her, and, if 
I do not deceive myfelf, flie holds the fame em- 
pire in my heart as in your own. Yes, my 
dear coufin, her virtue has fubdued mej I am 
now, with regard to her, nothing more than a 
moft fincere and tender friend j my adoration of 
her is of the fame nature with your's j or rather, 
my afFeSions do not feem to be weakened, but 
re£l:ified ; and, however nicely I examine, I find 
them to be as pure as the objefl: which infpires 
them. What can I fay more, till I am put to 
the proof, by which I may be able to form a 
right judgement of myfelf*? I am honeft and fin- 
cere; I will be what I ought to be ^ but how 

Ihall 
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fh2i\ I anfwer for my aflFeftions^'when I have fo 
much reafon to miftruft them ? Have I power 
ever the paft? How can I avoid recollefling a 
tboufand paflions which have formerly diftraded 
me ? How fhall my imagination diftinguilh 
what is, from what has been ? And how fhall 
I confider her as a friend, whom I never yctfaw 
but as a mlftrefs ? Whatever you may think of 
the fecret motive "of my eagernefs, it is honed 
and rational, and merits yoi|r approbation. I 
will anfwer beforehand, at leaft for my inten- 
tions. Permit me to fee you, and examine me 
yourfelf, or allow me to fee Eloifa, and I fbafl 
then know my own heart. 

I am to attend Lord B into Italy. Shall 

I pafs clofe by your houfe, and not fee you ? 
Do you think this pojQBble ? Alas ! if you are fo 
cruel to require it, you ought not to be obeyed [ 
But, why fhould you deflre it? Are you not 
the fame Clara, as kind and compafEonate as 
you are virtuous and difcreet, who condefcended 
from her infancy to love me, and who ought 
to love me ftill more, now that I am indebted 
to her for every thing ♦ ? No, my dear and 
lovely friend, fuch a cruel denial will not be- 
come you ; nor will it be juft to me : it fhall 
AOt put the finifhing flroke to my mifery. Qnce 
C 4 morey 

• What great obligations has he to her, who occa- 
ffoned all the misfortunes of his life ? Yes, mifta- 

ken querift 1 he is indebted to her for the honour, the 
virtue, and peace of his beloved Eioifa : be owes her 
every thing. 
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more, once more in my life, I will lay my heart 
at your feet, I will fee you, you (hall confent 
to an interview. I will fee Eloifa likewife, and 
flie too fhall give her confent. You are, both 
of you too fertfible of my regard for her. Can 
you believe me capable of making this requeft, 
if I found myfelf unworthy to appear in her 
prefence ? She has long fince bewailed the ef- 
fefts of her charms, *ah ! let her for once behold 
• the fruits of her virtue!- 

P, 5. — Lord B 's affairs detain him here 

for fome time : if I may be allowed to fee you^ 
why fhould not I get the ftart of him, to be 
with you the fooner i 



LETTER CXXIIL i 

FROM MR. WOLMAR. 

THOUGH we are not yet acquainted, I am 
commanded to write to you. The moft 
difcreet and moft beloved wife has lately dif- 
clofed her heart to her happy huiband. He 
thinks you worthy to have been the objeA of her 
affedtions, and he makes you an offer of his 
houfe. Peace and innocence reign in this man-» 
lion } you will meet with friendfhip, hofpitality, 
efle^m, and confidence, Examine your heart, 
and if you find nothing there to deter you, 
come without any apprehenfions. You will not 
depart from him, without leaving behind you at 
leaft one friend, by name 

WoLMAR. 
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JP. 5.— Come, my friend, weexpeftyou with 
eagernefs. I hope I need not fear a denial. 

£loi6A. 



LETTER CXXIV. 5 

FROM MUS. OUBE, 

In which the f reading Letter was enelofed. 

WELCOME, welcome, a thoufand times> 
dear St. Preux I for I intend that you 
fcall retaia that name, at leaft among us. 1 
fuppofe it will be fufficient to tell you, that you 
will not be excluded, unlefs you mean to ex- 
clude yourfelf. When you find, by the enclofed 
letter, that I have done more than you required 
of me, you will learn to put more confidence 
in your friends, and not to reproach them on 
account of thofe inquietudes which they par- 
ticipate when they are under the neceffity of 
making you uneafy. Mr. Wolmar has a dcfire 
to fee you ; he makes you an offer of his houfe,. 
his friendfhip, and his advice ; this is more thaa 
requifite to quiet my apprehenfions with re- 
gard to your journey, and I (hould injure my* 
felf, if I miftrufted you one moment. Mr. Wol- 
mar goes farther, he pretends to accomplifli your 
cure, and he fays that neither Eloifa,. you, nor 
I, can be perfcftly happy till it is complete. 
Though I have great confidence in his wifdoro, 
and more in your virtue, yet 1 cannot anfwer 

C 5 for 
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for the fuccefs of this undertaking. This I 
know, that, confidering the difpofition of his 
wife, the pains he propofes to take is out of 
pure generofity to you. 

Come then, my worthy friend, in all the fe- 
curity of an honeft heart, and fatisfy the eager- 
nefs with which we all long to embrace you, and 
to fee you eafy and contented j come to your 
native land, and in the midft of your friends 
reft yourfelf after all your travels, and forget 
all the hardfhips you have undergone. The 
!aft time you faw me I was a grave matron, and 
my friend was on the brink of the grave ; but 
now, as fhe is well, and I am once more fingle, 
you will find me as gay, and almoft as handfome 
as ever. One thing, however, is very certain, 
that I am not altered with refpefl: to you, and 
you may travel many times round the world, 
and not find one who has fo fincere a regard for 
you as your, &c. 



LETTER CXXV.b 

TO LORD B— — . 

JUST rifen from my bed : 'tis yet the dead of 
night. I cannot reft a moment. My heart 
is fo tranfported, that I can fcarce confine it 
Within me. You, my lord, who have fo often 
refcued me from defpair, fhall be the worthy 
confident of the firft pleafure I have tafted for 
many a year. 
I have k^n her, my lord ! my eyes have be- 
held 
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held her 1 1 have heard her voice. I have prefled 
her hand with my lips. She recolleded me j 
ihe received me with joy j fhe called me her 
friend, her dear friend j fhe admitted me into 
her houfe : I am happier than ever I was in my 
life. I lodge under the fame roof with her, and 
ivhile I am writing to you, we are fcarce thirty 
paces afunder. 

My ideas are too rapid to be exprefled ; they 
crowd upon me all at once, and naturally im- 
pede each other. I muft paufe a while to digeft 
my narrative into fome kind of method. 

After fo long an abfence, I had fcarce given 
way to the firft tranfports of my heart, while I 
embraced you as my friertd, my deliverer, and 
my father, before you thought of taking a jour- 
ney to Italy. You made me wifli for it, in 
hopes of relief from the burthen of being ufe- 
lefs to you. As you could not immediately de- 
fpatch the affairs which detained you in London, 
you propofed my going firft, that I might have 
more time to wait for you here. I begged leave 
to come hither ; I obtained it, fet out^ and 
though Eloifa made the firft advances towards ati 
interview, yet the pleafmg reflexion that I was 
going to meet her was checked by the regret of 
leaving you. My lord, we are now even; this 
fingle fentiment has cancelled my obligations ta 
you. 

I need not tell you that my thoughts were all 
the way taken up with the objeft of my journey; 
but I muft obferve one thing, that I began to 
C # confideir 
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confidcr that fame objeft, which had never quit- 
ted my imagination, quite in another point of 
view. Till then I ufed to recall Eloifa to my 
mind, fparkling, as formerly, with all the charms 
of youth. I had always beheld her lovely eyes 
enlivened by that paffion with which fhe in* 
fpired me. Every feature which I admired, 
feemed j in my opinion, tobe a furety of my hap- 
pinefs. My afFeQion was fo interwoven with 
ihe idea of her perfon, that 1 could not feparate 
them. Now I was going to fee Eloifa married, 
Eloifa a mother, Eloifa indifferent ! . I was di- 
fturbed when I reflefted how much an interval of 
eight years might have impaired her beauty. 
She had had the fmall-pox, (he was altered, how 
great might that alteration be ! My imagina- 
tion obftinately refufed to allow any blemifh 
in that lovely face. 1 reflecSled likewlfe on the 
expe£led ipterview between us, and what kind 
of reception I might expefl:. The firft meet- 
ing prefented itfelf to my mind under a thou- 
sand difFere^t appearances, and this moment;ary 
idea croiTed iky imagination a thoufand times a 
day. 

When, I perceived the top of the hills, my 
heart beat violently, and told me. There fhe is! 
I was afFeiled in the fame manner at fea, on 
viewing the coafts of Europe. I felt the fame 
emotions at Meillerie, when I difcovered the 
houfe of the Baron d'Etange. The world, in 
my imagination, is divided only into two regions^ 
that where (he is, and that where (he is not. 

The 
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The former dilates ?s I remove from her, and 
contrafts when I approach her, as a fpot where 
I am deftined never to arrive. It is at prefent 
confined to the walls of her chamber, Alas ! 
that place alone is inhabited ; all the reft of the 
univerfe is an empty fpace. 

The nearer I drew to Switzerland, the more I 
was agitated. That Inftant in which I difcovered 
the lake of Geneva from the heights of Jura was 
a moment of rapture and extacy. The fight of 
my country, that beloved country, where a de- 
luge of pleafures had overflowed my heart ; the 
pure and wholefome air of the Alps ; the gentle 
breefc of the country, more fweet than the per- 
fumes of the Eaft ^ that rich and fertile fpot,' that 
unrivalled landfcape, the moft beautiful that ever 
ilruclc the eye of man, that delightful abode^ 
to which I found nothing comparable in the vaft 
tour of the globe j the afpeA of a free and hap- 
py people ; the mildnefs of the feafon, the fere* 
nity of the climate J athoufand pleafing recollec- 
tions, which recalled to my mind the pleafures X 
had enjoyed: all thefe circumftances together 
threw me into a kind of tranfport which I can- 
not defcribe, and feemed to colled); the enjoy- 
ment of my whole life into one hap/py moment. 
Having crofled the lake, 1 felt a nevv impref- 
fion, of which I had no idea. It was a certain 
emotion of fear, which checked my heart, and 
difturbed me in fpite of all my endeavours. This 
dread, of which I could not difcoverthe caufe, 
increafed as I drew nearer to the town ; it abated 
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my eagernefs to get thither, and rofe to fuch a 
height, that my expedition gave me as much 
unealinefs as my delay had occaiioned me before* 
When I came to Vevai, I felt a fenfation which 
was very far from being agreeable. I viras feifed 
with a violent palpitation, which flopped my 
breath, fo that I fpoke with a trembling and 
broken accent. I could fcarce make myfelf un- 
derftood when I enquired for Mr, Wolmar ; for I 
durft not mention his wife. They told me he lived 
at Clarens. This information eafed my breaft 
from a preffure equal to five hundred weight, and 
confidcring the two leagues I had to travel far- 
ther as a kind of refpite, I was rejoiced at a cir- 
cumftance which at any other time would have 
made me uneafy ; but I learnt with concern that 
Mrs, Orbe was at Laufanne. I went into an ina 
to recruit my ftrength, but could not fwallowa 
morfel : and when I attempted to drink, 1 was 
almoft fuffocated, and could not empty a glafs 
but at feveral fips. When I faw the horfes put ta, 
my apprehenfions were doubled . 1 believe I ihould 
have given any thing in the world to have had 
one of the wheels broken by the way, I no longer 
fawEloifa; my difturbed imagination prefented 
nothing but confufed objedls before me j my foul 
was in a general tumult. I had experienced 
grief and defpair, and Qiould have preferred thenx 
to that horrible ftate. In a few words, I can 
aflure you, that I never in my life underwent 
fuch cruel agitation as I fufFered in this little 

way. 
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ways and I am perfuaded that I could not have 
fupported it a whole day. 

When! arrived, I ordered the chaife to ftop 
at the gate, and finding that I was not in a 
condition to walk, I fent the poftillion to ac« 
quaint Mr. Wolmar that a ftranger wanted to 
fpeak with him. He was taking a walk with his 
wife. They were - acquainted with the mcflage, 
and came round another way, while I kept my 
eyes fixed on the avenue, and waited in a kind 
qi trance^ in expedation of feeing fomebody 
come from thence* 

Eloifa had no fooner perceived me than ihe 
recolleded me. In an inftant, fhefawme, ihe 
fhrieked, fhe ran, {he leaped into my arms. At 
the found of her voice I ftarted, I revived, 
I faw her, I felt her. O, my lord ! O my 
friend ! I cannot fpeak. . . . Her look, 
her fhriek, her manner infpired me with con- 
fidence, courage, and ftrength in an inflant. In 
her arms I felt warmth, and breathed new life. 
A facred tranfport kept us for fome timeclofely 
embraced in deep filence ^ and it was not till after 
we recovered from this agreeable delirium that 
our voices broke forth inconfufed murmurs, and 
our eyes intermingled tears. Mr. Wolmar was 
prefent ; I knew he was^ I faw him : but 
what was I capable of feeing ? No, though the 
whole univerfe had been united againft me; 
though a thoufand torments had furrounded me, 
I would not have detached my heart from theleaft 
of thofe carefles, thofe tender offerings of a pure 

and 
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and facred friend£hip, which we will bear with 
us to heaven. 

When the violent impetuofity of our firfl: 
meeting began to abate, Mrs. Wolmar took me 
by the hand, and turning towards her hulband 
ihe faid to him, with a certain air of candour 
and innocence which inftantly afFefted me, 
*' Though he is my old acquaintance, I do not 
prefent him to you, but I receive him from you, 
and he will hereafter enjoy my friendfhip nolong- 
er than he is honoured with your's."— ** If new 
friends (faid Mr. Wolmar, embracing me) ex- 
prefs lefs natural ardour than thofc of long ftand- 
ing, yet they will grow old in their turn, and 
will not yield to any in afFeftion." I received 
his embraces ; but my heart had quite exaufted 
itfelf, and I was entirely paffive. 

After this flidrt fcene was over, I obferved, by 
a fide-glance, that they had put up my chaifc, 
and taken off my trunk. Eloifa held by my 
arm, and I went with them towards the houfc, 
almoft overwhelm^ with pleafurc, to find they 
were deterrpined I fliould remain their gueft. 

It was then, that upon a more calm contem- 
plation of that lovely face, which I imagined 
might have grown homely, I faw with an agree- 
able, yet fad furprife, that (he was really more 
beautiful and fparkling than ever. Her charm- 
ing features are now more regular ; (he i« grown 
rather fatter, which is an addition to there^ 
fplendent fairnefs of her complexion. Thefmall- 
pox has left fome flight marks on her cheeks 

fcarce 
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fcarce perceptible, Inftead of that mortifying 
baflifulnefs which formerly ufed to make her caft 
her eyes downwards, you may perceive in hef 
chafte looks the fecurity of virtue allied with 
gentlen«fs and fenfibility; her countenance, 
though not lefs modeft, is lefs timid ; an ^ir of 
greater freedom, and more liberal grace, has fuc* 
ceeded that conftrained carriage which was com^* 
. pounded of fhame and tendernefs ; and if a fenfc 
of her failing rendered her then more bewitching, 
a confcioufnefs of her purity now renders het 
moreceleftial. 

We had fcarce entered the parlour, when fee 
difappeared, and returned in a minute. She did 
not come alone. Who do you think (he brought 
with her ? Her children ! Thofe two lovely lit- 
tle ones, more beauteous than the day; in whofe 
infant faces you might trace all the charms and 
features of their mother. How wa« I agitated 
at this fight? It is neither to be defcribed nor 
conceived. A thoufand different emotions feifcd 
meat once. A thoufan4 cruel and delightful 
reflexions divided my heart. What a lovely 
fight ! What bitter regrets ! I found myfelf di- 
ftraAed with grief, and tranfported with joy. I 
faw, ifl may be allowed the expreffion, the dear 
objedof my afFeftions multiplied before me, 
Alas! I perceived at the fame time too convin* 
cing a proof that I had no longer any intereft in 
her, and my lofles feemed to be multiplied with 
her increafc. 

She 
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. She led them tawards me, «« Behold (faid fhe, 
with an afFe£ting tone, that pierced my foul) be- 
hold the children of your friend ^ they will here- 
after be your friends. Henceforward I hope you 
will be their's." And immediately the two little 
creatures ran eagerly to me, took me by the 
hand, and fo overwhelmed me with their inno- 
cent carciTes, that every motion of my foul cen- 
tered, in tendernefs. I took them both in my 
arms, and preiling them againft my throbbing 
breaft, '' Dear and lovely little creatures (faid I, 
with a figh) you have an arduous talk to perform. 
May you refemble the authours of your being ; 
may you imitate their virtues -, and by your own 
hereafter adminifter comfort to their unfortunate 
friends." Mrs. Wolmar in rapture threw herfelf 
round my neck a fecond time, and feemed.dif- 
poled to repay me, by her embraces, thofe carefles 
which / had bellowed on her two fons. But 
how different was this from our firft embrace I 
I perceived the difference with aftonifhment. It 
was the mother of a family whom I now em- 
braced. I faw her furrounded by her hufband 
and children : and th« fcene ftruck me with awe. 
I difcoveredan air of dignity in her countenance, 
which had not affedled me till now : I found 
myfelf obliged to pay her a different kind of re- 
fpe£t 5 her fajniliarity \^^s almoft uneafy to me ; 
lovely as (he appeared to me, I could have kiffed 
the hem of her garment with a better grace than 
I faluted her cheek. In a word, from that mo- 
ment I perceived that either Ihe or I were no 

longer 
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Jonger the fame, and I began in earntft to havo 
a good opinion of myfelf. 

Mr, Wolmar at length took me by the hand, 
tnd conducted me to the apartment which had 
been prepared for me. *' This (faid he, as he en- 
tered) is your apartment : it is not deftined to the 
life of a ftranger : it fhall never belong to an- 
other, and hereafter, if you do not occupy it, it 
fliall remain empty," You may judge whether 
fuch a compliment was not agreeable to me i but 
as I had not yet deferved it, I could not hear it 
without confullon. Mr. Wolmar, however, fpar- 
ed me the trouble of an anfwer. He invited me 
to take a turn in the garden. His behaviour there 
was fuch as made me lefs referved, and afluming 
the air of a man who was well acquainted with 
my former indifcretions, but who entirely con- 
fided in my integrity, he converfed with me as a 
father would fpeak to his child ; and by conci- 
liating my efteem, made it impoiSble for me ever 
to deceive him- No, my lord, he is not mU 
Aaken in me ; I (ball never forget that it is in* 
cumbent on me to juftify his and your good opi- 
nion. But why fhould nay heart rejetfi his fa- 
vours ? Why fhould the man whom I am bound 
to love be the hufband of Eloifa ? 

That day feemed deftined to put me to every 
kind of proof which I could poffibly undergo. 
After we had joined Mrs. Wolmar, her hufband 
was called away to give fome neceflary orders, 
and I was left alone with her* 

I then 
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I then found myfelf involved in frefli per- 
plexity, more painful and more unexpe<5ted than 
any which I had yet experienced. What (hould 
I fay to her? How could I add re fs her ? Should 
I prefume to remind her of our former connex- 
ions, and of thofe times which were fo recent in 
my memory ? Should I fufFer her to conclude that 
I had forgot them, or that I no longer regarded 
them i Think what a punifhment it muft be to 
treat the objeft nearcft your heart as a ftranger? 
What infamy, on the other hand, to abufe hof- 
pitality fofar as to entertain her with difcourfe 
to^hich flie could not now liften with decency i 
Under thefe various perplexities I could not keep 
my countenance ; my colour went and came ; I 
durft not fpeak, nor lift up mine eyes, nor make 
the leaft motion ; and I believe that I fhould 
have remained in this uneafy fituation till her 
hufband's return, if (he had not relieved me. 
For her part, this teu-a-tite Aid not feemtoem- 
barrafs her in the leaft. She preferved the fame 
manner and deportment as before, and conti- 
nued to talk to me with the fame freedom ; Ihe 
only, as I imagined, endeavoured to afFeft more 
cafe and gaiety, tempered with a look, not timid 
or tender, but foft and affedtionate, as if flie 
meant to encourage me to recover my fpirits, and 
lay afide areferve which (he could not but perceive. 

She talked to me of my long voyages; fhe 
enquired into particulars; into thofe efpecially 
which related to the dangers I had efcaped, and 
the hardihips I had endured : for ihe was fenfible^ 

Ihe 
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fhe faid, that (he was bound in friendfhip to 
make mc fome reparation. ** Ah, Eloifa ! (faid I^ 
in a plaintive accent] I have enjoyed your corn- 
pany but for a moment ; would you fend me 
back to the Indies ah^ady?"— **No(£heanfwcred, 
with a fmile) but I would go thither in my turn." 
I told her that I had given you a detail of my 
voyage, of which I had brought her a copy for 
her perufal. She then enquired after you with 
great eagernefs. I gave her an account of you^ 
which I could not do without recounting the 
troubles I had undergone, and the uneafinefs I 
had occafioned you. She was zSe&ei ; £be be* 
gan to enter into her own juftification in a more 
fcrious tone, and to convince me that it was her 
duty to ad): as (he had done. Mr* Wolmar joined 
u&in the middle of her difcourfe, and what con« 
founded me was, that £he proceeded in the fame 
manner as if he. had not been there. Hecpuld 
not forbear fmiling, on difcovering my aftonifh- 
ment. After (he concluded, •* You fee (faid he) 
an inftance of the fincerity which reigns in'tbis 
houfe. If you mean to be virtuous, learn to 
copy it : it is the only requeft I have to make, 
and the only leflbn I would teach you. The 
Brft ftep towards vice, is to make a myflery of 
aftions innocent in themfelves, and whoever is 
fond of difguife will fooner or later bavereafon 
to conceal himfelf. One moral precept may Aip* 
ply the place of all the reft, which is this: nei- 
ther to fay or do any thing, which you would not 
have all the world fee and hean For my part, 

I have ' 
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I have always cfteemed that Roman above all 
other men, who wiflied that his houfe was built 
in fuch a manner, that the world might fee all 
his tranfaftions. 

" I have two prOpolals (he continued) to make 
to you. Choofe freely that which you like beft^ 
but accept either one or the others" Then tak- 
ing his wife's hahd and mine, and clofing them 
together, he faid, «* Our friendihip commences 
from this moment} this forms the dear connec- 
tion, and may it be indiffoluble^ Embrace her 
as your fifter and your friend; treat her as fuch 
conftantlyj the more familiar you are with her, 
the better I (hall efteem yx)u: but either behave, 
when alone, as if 1 was prefent 5 or in my pre- 
fence, as if I was abfent. This is all I defire. 
If you prefer the latter^ you may choofe it with- 
out any inconvenience J for as I refervc to myfelf 
the right of intimating to you any thing which 
difpleafes me^ fo long as I am filent in that re- 
fpcSt you may be certain that I am not offended/'' 

I flxould have been greatly embarraffed by this 
difcourfe two hours before^ but Mr. Wolmar 
began to gain fuch an afcendancy over me, that 
his authority already grew fomewhat familiar 
tome. We all three entered' once more into 
indifferent converfation, and every time I fpoke 
toEloifa, I did not fail toaddrefsher by the ftile of 
Madam. ** Tell me fincerely ( faid her hufband at 
laft^ interrupting me) in your tete-a-tete party juft 
now, did you call h^r Madam fy-^^^ No (anfwer- 
cd I fomewhat. difconc'^rted) *but politenefs . ." 

" Suck 
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•< Such politencfs (he replied) is nothing but th« 
tnafk of vice; where virtue maintains its empire, 
it is unneceffary; and I difcard it. Call my 
wife Eloi/a in my prefence, or Madam when you 
are alone ; it is indifferent to me/' I began to 
know what kind of man I had to deal with, and 
I refolved always to keep my mind in fuch a ftate 
as to be^r his examination. 

My body drooping with fatigue flood in need 
of refrefhment, and my fpirits required xefl; I 
found both one and the other at table. After fo 
many years abfence and vexation, after fuch 
tedious voyages, I faid to myfelf, in a kind of 
rapture, I am in company with Eloifa, I fee her, 
I talk with her; I fit at table with her, fhc views 
me without inquietude, and entertains me with<« 
out apprehenfions. Nothing interrupts our mu* 
tual fatisfa£tion. Gentle and precious inno« 
cence, I never before relifhed thy charms, and 
to-day, for the firft time, my exiftencc ceafes to 
to be painful. 

At night, when I retired to reft, I paiTed by 
their chamber; I faw them go in together; I 
proceeded to my own in a melancholy mood, and 
this moment was the leaft agreeable to me of any 
I that day experienced* 

Such, my lord, were the occurrences of this 
firft interview, fo paffionately wifhed for, and fo 
dreadfully apprehended. I have endeavoured to 
collciSl myfelf li nee I have been alone; I hav6 
compelled myfelf to felf examination; but as I 
am not yet recovered from the agitation of the 

preceding 
5 
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preceding day, it is impoffible for me to judge 
of the true ftate of my mind. Ail' that I know 
for certain, is, that if the nature of my afte^lioa 
for her is not changed, at leaft the mode of it 
U altered, for lam always anxious to have a 
third perfon between us, and I now dread being 
alone with her as much as I longed for it for- 
merly. 

I intend to go to Laufanne in two or three 
^ays, for as yet I have but half feen Eloifa, not 
having feen her coufin ; that dear and amiable 
friend, ta whom I am fo much indebted, and 
who will always fhare my friendfliip, my fervices, 
my gratitude, and all the aflFeiaions of my foul. 
On my return I will take the firft opportunity 
to give you a further account. I have need of 
your advice, and fhall keep a ftrift eye over my 
condud^ I know my duty, and will difcharge 
It. However agreeable it may be to fix my re- 
fidence intbishoufe, I am determined, nay I have 
fworn, that when I grow too fond of my abode, 
I will quit it immediately. 



LETTER CXXVI.1 

MRS. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORBE. 

IF you had been kind enough to have (laid with 
us as long as we defired, you would have 
had the pleafure of embracing your friend before 
your departure. He came hither the day before 
ycfterday, and wanted to vifit you to-day j but 

the 
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t^ fatigue of his journey confines him to his 
room, and ihis morning he was let blood. Be- 
fidcs, I was fully determined, in order to punifh 
you, not to let him go fo foon ; and unlcfs,yoa 
wiH come hither, I affure you thatit will be along 
time before you (hall fee him. You know it 
would be very improper to let him fee the ////J- 
parabUs afunder. 

In truth, Clara, I cannot tell what idle appre- 
henfions bewitched my mind with refpe6l to hts 
coming hither, and I am afhamed to have op- 
pofed it with fuch obftinacy* As much as £ 
dreaded the fight of him, I fliould now be forrjr 
not to have feen him, for his prefcnce has ba- 
nifhed thofe fears which yet difturbed me,vand 
which, by fixing my attention conftantly on him* 
might at length have given me juft caufe of 
uneafinefs. 1 am fo far from being apprehenfive 
of the affe£Hon I feel for him, that I believe 
I fhould miftruft myfelf more was he lefs dear 
to me i but I love him as tenderly as ever, 
though my love is of a different nature. It 
IS by comparing my prefent fenfations with thofe 
which his prefence formerly occafioned, that I 
derive my fecurity, and the difference of fuch 
oppofite fentiments is perceived in proportion to 
their vivacity 

With regard to him, though I knew him nt 
the firft glance, he neverthelefs appeared to be 
greatly altered ; and what I ihould formerly have 
thought impoflible, he feems, in niany refpciSls, 
to be changed for the better. On the iirft day, 

V^L. III. D he 
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he difcovered many fymptoms of. perplexity, atti 
it was with great difficulty that! concealed mine 
from him. But it was not long before he re- 
covered that free deportment and opennefs of 
manner which becomes his charaflen I had 
always feen him timid and bafhful ; the fear of 
offending me, and perhaps the fecret (hame of 
afting a part unbecoming a man of honour, g^vc 
him an air of meannefs and fcrvility before me^ 
•which you have more than once very juftly ridi- 
culed. Inftead of the fubmiilion of a (lave, at 
prefent he has the rcfpeftful behaviour of a 
friend, who knows how to honour the objeft of 
his efteem. He now communicates his fenti- 
jnents with freedom and honefty ; he is not 
; afraid left, his kvtXQ maxims of virtue Ihould clafh 
with his intereft; he is not apprehenfive of in- 
juring himfelf or aiFeding me, by praifiijg what 
is commendable in. itfelf, and one may perceive 
in all he fays the coniide^ice of an honeft mai];^ 
who can depend upon himfelf, and who derive^ 
that approbation from his own confcience^ which 
he formerly fought for only in my looks. I 
find alfo that experience has cured him of that 
dogmatical and peremppry air which men are 
apt to contradl in their clofets; that he is lefs 
forward to judge of mankind, fince he has. ob* 
ferved them more; that he is lefs ready to efta- 
blifh general propofitions, fince he has feen fo 
many exceptions ; and that in general, the love 
of truth has banifhed the fpirit of fyftem : fo that 
.he is become lefs ^brilliant, but more rational) 

and 
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tod Oftc deceives much more information frond 
him^ now he does not aiFe£l to be fo wife. 

His figure likewife is altered, but neverthelefs 
not for the worfe; bis countenance is more open^ 
his deportment more ftately; he has con traded 
a kind of martial air in his tr.ivels, which bet^ 
comes him the better, as the lively and fpirited 
gefture he ufedto exprefs when he was in ear- 
nefl is now turned into a more grave and fober 
demeanour^ He is a (eaman^ whofe* appearance 
is. cold and phiegmatick, but whofe difcourfe is 
fiery and impetuous* Though he is turned of 
thirty, he has the look of a young man/'^d joins 
all the fpirit of youlf^ to the dignity of minthood; 
His complexion is entirely altered ; he is almoft 
as black as a Negro, and very much marked with 
thefmall-poXi My dear, I muftown the truth j I 
am uneafy whenever I vie w thofe marks, and I catch 
myfelf looking at them very often in fpite of me. 

I think I can difcover that if I am curious in 
examining him, he is not lefs attentive in vicw»< 
ing me, f ter fo long an abfence, it is natural 
to contemplate each other with a kind of curio-. 
fity ; but if this curiofity may be thought to re- 
tain any thing of our former eagernefs, yet what 
difference is there in the manner as well as the 
motive of it ! If our looks do not meet fo often, 
wc neverthelefs view eath other with more free- 
doni. We feem to examine each other alter- 
nately by a kind of tacit agreement. Each 
perceives, as it were^ when it is the other's tUrny 
and looks a difJifeflt way/to give the- other ai» 

D 2 oppor- 
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opportunity. Though free from the emotions 
I formerly felt, yet how is it poffible to be- 
hold with indifference one who infpired the ten- 
dered: paffion, and who, to this hour, is the 
obje£J: of the purcft afFedlion ? Who knows 
whether felf-lovc does not endeavour to juftify 
paft errours ? Who knows, whether, though no 
longer blinded by paflion, we do not both flatter 
ourfelves, by fecretly approving our former 
choice ? Be it as it may, I repeat it without a 
blufli, that I feel a more tender afFedtion for 
him, which will endure to the end of my life. 
I am fo far from reproaching myfelf for har- 
bouring thefe fentiments, that I think they de- 
ferve applaufe; I ihould bluih not to perceive 
them, and confider it as a defedl in my charader, 
and the fymptom of a bad difpofition. With 
rtfptSt to him, I dare believe, that next to virtue 
he loves me beyond any thing in the world. 
I perceive that he thinks himfelf honoured by 
my efteem; I in my turn will regard his in the 
fame l^ht, and will merit its continuance. Yes! 
if you faw with what tendernefs he carefles my 
children; if you knew what pleafure he takes 
in talking of you, you would find, Clara, that 
I am fibill dear to him. 

What ixicreafes my confidence in the opinion 
we both entertain of him, is that Mr. Wolmar 
joins with us, and, fince he has feen him, be- 
lieves, from his own obfervalions, all that we 
have reported to his advantage. He has talked 
9f him much thefe two eveniogs paft, congra^- 

tulating 
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tulatlng himfelf on account of the meafujres he 
has taken, and rallying me for my oppofition. 
" No (faid he, yefterday) we will not fuffer fo 
worthy a man to miftruft himfelf j we will teach 
him to have more confidence in his own virtue, 
and perhaps we may one day or other reap the 
fruits of our prefent endeavours with more ad* 
vantage than you imagine. For the prefent, I 
muft tell you that I am pleafed with his charac- 
ter, and that I efteem him particularly for one 
circumftance, which he little fufpefls, that is, 
the referve with which he behaves towards me. 
The lefs friendftiip he cxprefles for me, the 
more he makes me his friend ; I cannot tell you 
how much I dreaded lefthefliould load me with 
carefles. This was the firft tryal I prepared for 
him : there is yet another by which I intend to 
prove him ; and after that I (hall ceafe all fur- 
ther examination." — ** As to the circumftance 
you mentioned (faid I) it only proves the frank- 
nefs of his difpofition; for he would never refolve 
to put on a pliant and fubmiffive air before my 
father, though it was fo much his intereft, and 
I fo often entreated him to do it. I faw with 
concern that his behaviour deprived him of the 
only refource, and yet could not diflike him for 
pot being able to play the hypocrite on any oc- 
cafion." — "The cafe is very difFerent(replied my 
hu(band:) there is a natural antipathy between 
your father and him, founded on the oppofition 
of their fentiments. With regard to myfelf, 
who have no fymptoms or prejudices, I am cer- 
D 3 tain 
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tain that he can have no natural aycrfion to mci 
No one can hate me 5 a man without paiEons 
cannot infpire any one with an averiion .toward* 
him: but I deprived him of the objeft of his 
wiihes, -which he. will not readily forgive. He 
will, however, conceive the firongcr afFeflion 
for me, when he is perfeSly convinced that the 
injury I have done him does not prevent me 
, from looking upon him with an eye of kindnefs. 
Jf he careiTed me noW) he would beahypocritej 
if he never careffes me, he will be amonfter." . 

^uch, my dear Clara, is the fituation we ar& 
in, and I begin to think that heaven will blefs 
the integrity of our hearts^ and the kind inten- 
tions of my hufband. {But I am took^ind to you 
in «n>tefiag into all thefe details: you do not 
deferve- that I (hould take fuch pleafurein con- 
verfing with you 3 but I am determined to tell 
you no more, and if you defire further informa- 
iion, you mufl come hither to receive it. 

•P. Si — I muftacqtuaint you neverthelefs with 
what has paifled with refpeft to the fubjeft of 
this 'letter. You know with what indulgence 
•Mr. Wolmar received the late confeiEon which 
our friend's unexpe£bd return obliged me to 
make. You faw with what tendernefs he en- 
deavoured to dry up my tears, and difpel my 
fliame. Whether, as you reafonably conjec- 
tured, I told him nothing new, or whether he 
was really affefted by a proceeding which no^ 
thing but fincere repentance could diftate, he 
has not only continued to live with me as 

before. 
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Scforc, but he even fecms to have iri'crcafed his 
attention, his confidence, and efteem, as if he 
meant, by his kindnefs, to repay the confufion 
which my confeffion coft me. My dear Clara, 
you lonow my hearty judge then what an im- 
preffion fuch ^ conduft muft make! 

As foon as I found that he was determined to 
let our old friend come hither, I rcfolvcd, on 
my part, to take the beft precautions I could 
contrive agaiaft myfelf : which was, to choofc 
my hufband himfelf for my confidant; to hold 
no particular convetfation which I did o t 
communicate to him, and to write no letter 
which I did not fhow to him. I even made it 
'a part of my duty to write every letter as if it 
was not intended for his infpeSion, and after- 
wards to (how it to him. You will find an tir- 
tick in this which was penned on this princi- 
ple; if while 1 was writing I could not forbear 
thinking that he might read it, yet my con- 
science bears witnefs that I did not alter a fingle 
word on that account; but when I ihowed him 
my letter, he bantered me, and had not the 
civility to read it. 

I confefs that I was fomewhat piqued at his 
refufal ; as if he had doubted my honour. My 
■emotion did not efcape his notice, and this moft 
open and generous man foon removed my ap- 
prehenfion. "Confefs (faid he) that you have 
faid lefs concerning me than ufual in that letter. 
I owned; was it decent to fay much of him, 
when I intended to-fliow him whati had writ- 
D 4 ten?" 
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ten ?"~"Well (he replied, with a fmilc) I hail 
rather that you would talk of me more, and not 
know what you fay of me.*' Afterwards, he 
continued, in a more fcrious tone : " Marriage 
(faid he) is too grave and folemn a ftate to admit 
of that free communication which tender friend- 
ftip allows. The latter connexion often hap* 
pity contributes to moderate the rigour of the 
former ; and it may be reafonable in fome cafes 
for a virtuous and difcreet woman to feek for 
that comfort, intelligence, and advice from a 
faithful confidant, which it might not be proper 
for her todcfireof her hufband. Though no-^ 
thing pafli?8 between you but what you would 
choofc to communicate, yet take care not to 
make it a duty, left that duty ihould become fi 
reftraint upon you, and your correfpondence 
grow lefs agreeable by being more diffufive. Be* 
licve me, the open-hearted fincerity of friend- 
ibip is reftrained by the prefence of a witnefs, 
whoever it be. There are a thoufand fecrets of 
which three friends ought to participate ; but 
which cannot be communicated but between 
two. You may impart the fame things to your 
friend and to your hufband, but you do not re- 
late them in the fame manner ; and if you will 
confound thefe diftin£lions, the confequence will 
be, that your letters will be addrefled more tp 
me than her, and that you will not be free' 
from reftraint either with one or the other. It 
is as much for my own intereft as for your's 
that I urge thefe reafons. Do not you perceive 

that 
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that you are already, with good reafoiii appre- 
henfive of the indelicacy of praifing me to my 
face f Why will you deprive yourfelf of the 
picafure of acquainting your friend how ten- 
derly you love your hufband, and me of the 
fatisfadlion of fuppofing, that in your moft pri- 
vate intcrcourfes you take delight in fpeaking 
well of me ! Eloifa I Eloifa I (he added, pref- 
fingmyhand, and looking at me with tender- 
nefs) why will you demean yourfelf, by taking 
precautions fo unworthy of you, and will you 
never learn to make a trueeftimate of your own 
worih?" 

My dear friend, it is impoflible to tell you 
how this incomparable man behaves to me : I 
no longer bluih in his prefence. Spite of my 
frailty, he lifts me above myfelf, and, by dint 
of repofing confidence in mc, teaches me to de* 
fcrve it. 



LETTER CXXVIJ.^ 

THB ANSWBR. 

IMPOSSIBLE ! our traveller returned, and 
have I not yet fcen him at my feet, loaded 
with the fpoils of America p But it is not him, 
I afTure you, whom 1 accufe of this delay j for 
I am fenfible it is as grievous to him as to me: 
but I find that he has not fo thoroughly for- 
gotten his former ftaic of fervility as you pre- 
tend, and I complain lefs of his neglect, than 
D 5 «f 
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of your tyranny. It is very extraordinary in yotr*, 
indeed, to defire fuch a prude as I am to make 
the firft advances, and run to falute a fwartlky 
pock-fretten face, which has paffed four times 
tinder the line. But you make me fmile to fee 
you in fuch hafte to fcold, for fear I (hould be- 
-gin firft. I Ihould be glad to know what pre- 
tence you have to make fuch an attempt ? Quar- 
relling is my talent. I take pleafure in it, I ac- 
quit myfelf to a miracle, and it becomes me^ 
but you, my dear coufin, are a mere novice at 
*this work. If you did but know how graceful 
you appear in the a£l of confeffion, how lovely 
"you look with a fupplicating eye, and an air of 
confufion, inftead of fcolding, you would fpend 
your days in afking pardon, were it only out of 
coquetry. 

For the prefent, you miift a(k my pardon in 

every refpeft. A fine proj eft truely, to choofe 

a hufband for a co^Edajiit, Mxd^ more obliging 

precaution indeed for a friendfhip fo fatcred as 

our's! Thou faithlefs friend, and pufxllanimous 

woman ! on whom can you depend, if you 

.niiftrufl yourfclf and me f Can you, without 

- ofFenfe to both, confidering the facred tie under 

which you live, fufpeft your own inclinations 

. and my indulgence ? I am amazed that the 

very idea- of admitting a third perfon into the 

tittle* tattle fee rets of two women • did not dif- 

guft you? As for my part, I love to prattle with 

you at my eafe, but if I thought that the eye 

of man ever pryed into my letters, I (hould no 

longer 
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longer have any pleafure in correfponding with 
you i fuch a referve would infenfibly intro- 
duce a coldnefs between us, and we fhould 
have no more regard for each other than two 
indifferent women. To what inconveniences 
your filly diftruft would have expofed us, if 
your hufband had not been wifer than you. 

He afled very difcreetly in not reading your 
letter. Perhaps, he would have been lefs fatif- 
fied with it than you imagine, and lefs than I 
am myfelf, who am better capable of judging 
of your prefent condition, by the ftate in which 
I have feen you formerly. All thofe contem- 
plative fages who have paffed their lives in the 
ftudy of the human heart are lefs. acquainted 
with the real fymptoms of love than the moft 
fhallow woman, if Ihe has any fenfibilfty, Mr. 
Wolmat would immediately have obferved that 
oiir friend was the fubjeft of your whole letter, 
,and he would not have feen the poftfcript, in 
which you do not once mention him. If you 
had written this poftfcript ten years ago, my dear, 
I cannot tell how you would have managed, 
but your friend would certainly have been crowd- 
ed into fome corner, efpecially as there was no 
hufband to overlook it. 

Mr. Wolmar would have obferved further with 
what attention you examined his gueft, and the 
^pleafure you take in defcribing his perfon 5 but 
he might devour Plato and Ariftotle, before he 
would know th;it we look at a lover, but do not 
^xamim him. All examination requires a de- 
D 6 gree 
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gree of indifference, which we never feel when 
we behold the objedl of our paf&on. 

In fliort, he woul4 imagine that all the altc-' 
rations you remark might have efcaped another, 
and L on the contrary, was afraid of finding that 
they had efcaped you. However your gueft 
may be altered from what he was, he would 
appear the fame, if your afFeSions were not 
altered. You turn away your eyes whenever 
he looks at you ; this is a very good fymptora. 
You turn them away^ coufin ? You do not now 
caft them down? Surely you have not miftaken 
one word for another. Do you think that oi*r 
philofopher would have perceived this diflinc- 
tion ? 

There is another circumflance very likely 
to difturb a hufband 5 it is a kind of tendernefs 
and afTedtion which flill remains in your flile, 
when* you fpeak of the obje£t who was once fo 
dear to you. One who reads your letters, or 
hears you fpeak, ought to be well acquainted 
with you, not to be miflaken with regard to 
your fentiments; he ought to know that it is 
. only a friend of whom, you are fpeaking, or that 
you fpeak in the fame maimer of all your friends ; 
but as to that, it is the natural ej(Fe6l of yoiir 
difpofition, with which your hufband is too well 
acquainted to be alarmed « How is it poflible 
but that, in a mind of fuch tendernefs, pure 
friendfhip will bear fome refemblance to love ? 
Pray obferve, my dear couftn, that all I fay to 
you on this head ought to infpire you with frefb 

courage: 
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courage : your condu£l is difcreet, and thkt is a 
great deal ; I ufed to truft only to your virtue, 
but I begin now to rely on your reafon 5 I con- 
fider your cure at prefent, though not perfedl, 
yet as eafy to be accompliflied, and you have 
nov7 made a fufficient progrefs, to render you 
inexcufable if you do not complete it. 

Before I came to your poftcript, I remarked 
the paflage which you had the fincerity not to 
. fupprefs or alter, though confcious that it would 
be open to your hufband's infpe&ion. I am 
certain, that if he had read it, it would, if 
poilible, have doubled his efteem for you j ne- 
verthelefs it would have given him no great 
pleafure. Upon the whole, your letter was 
very well calculated to make him place an en- 
tire confidence in yourconduft, but at the fame 
time it tended to give him uneafmefs with refpedl 
to your inclinations. I own, thofe marks of 
the fmall-pox, which you view fo much, give 
me fome apprehenfions j love never yet con- 
trived a more dangerous difguife. I know that 
this would be of no confequence to any 
others but always remember, Eloifa, that ihe 
who was not to be feduced by the youth and fine 
figure of her lover was loft when fhe rcflefted on the 
fuiFerings he had endured for her. Providence 
no doubt intended that he fhould retain the 
marks of that diftemper, to exercife your virtue, 
. and that you fhould be free from them> in order 
to put his to the proof. 

I come 
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I come now to the principal fubjeil of your 

'letter i you know that on the receipt of our 
friend's, I flew to you immediately; it was a 
matter of importance. But at prefent, if you 
knew in what difficulties^ that fhort abfence has 
involved me, and how many things I have to 

'do.atjonce, you would be fenfible how impof- 
iible it is for me to leave my houfe again, with- 
out expofmg myfelf to frefli inconveniencie§, 
and putting myfelf under a neceffity of paffing 
the winter here again, which is neither for your 
intereft or mine. Is it not better to deprive our- 
felves of the pleafures of a hafty interview of 
two or three days, that we may be together for 
fix months? I imagine likewife that it would 

,not be improper for me to have a little particu- 
lar and private converfation with our. philofo- 
pher: partly to found his inclinations and con- 
firmhismind; partly to give him fome useful 
advice with regard to the conduct he fhould ob- 
' ferve towards your hufband, and- even towards 

" you ; for I do not fuppofe that you can talk to 
him with freedom on that fubjedt, and I can 
perceive, even from your letter, that hehasnedd 
of counfel. We have been fo long ufed fo go- 
vern him, that we are in confcience refponflble 
for his behaviour; and till he has regained the 
free ufe of his reafon, we muft fupply the de- 
ficiency. For my own part, it is a charge I 
fhall always undertake with pleafure; for he 

,hasj)aid fuch deference to my advice as^I Ihall 
never forget, and fincc my hufband is no more, 

there 
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there is not a man in the world whom I efteem 
and love fo much as himfelf. I have Hkewifc 
referved for him the pleasure of xloing me fome 
little fervices.here. I have a great many papers 
in confufion, which he will help me to regu- 
late, and I havefome troubleibme affairs in hand, 
in which I ihall have occailon for his diligence 
and underftanding. As to the reft, I do not 
propofe to detain him above five or fix days at 
moft, and perhaps I may fend him to you the 
next day. For I have too much vanity to wait 
till he is feifed with impatience to return, and 
I have too much difcernment to be deceived in 
that cafe. 

Do not fail, therefore, as foonashe is recoverr 

ed, to fend him to me; that is, to lethim come, 

;Or I ihall give over all raillery. You know 

very well, that if I laugh whilft I cry, and yet 

^am not the lefs in affliction, fo I laugh like- 

.wifeatthe fame time that I fcold, and yet am 

not the lefs in a paflion. If you are difcreet, 

.and do things with a good grace, I promife you 

that I will fend him back to you with a pretty 

little prefent, which will give you pleafure, and 

.a great deal of pleafure j but if you fufFer mc 

.to languid with impatience, I aiTure you that 

.you ihall have nothing, 

P.S. — Apropos; tell me, does our feaman 
fmoke ? Does he fwear ? Does he drink brandy ? 
Does he wear a great cutlafs ? Has he the look 
•fa Buccaneer ? Oh! how I long to fee what fort 

of 
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of an air a man has who comes from the Ant!« 
podes I 



LETTER CXXVIIL^ 

CLARA TO £L0ISA. 

HERE! take back your flave, my dear 
coufm. He has been mine for thefe eight 
days paft, and he bears his chains with fo good 
a grace, that he feems formed for captivity. Re- 
turn me thanks that I did not keep him ftill 
eight days longer; for without ofFenfc to you, 
if I had kept him till he began to grow tired of 
oie, I Ihould not have fent him back fo foon. I, 
therefore, detained him without any fcruple ; but 
I was fo fcrupulous, however, that I durft not 
let him lodge in my houfe. I have fometimes 
perceived in myfelf that haughtinefs of foul, 
which difdains fervile ceremonies, and which 
is fo confiftent with virtue. In this inftance, 
however, I have been more referved than ufual, 
without knowing why : and all that I know for 
certain is, that I am more difpofed to cenfure 
than to applaud my referve. 

But can you guefs what induced our friend to 
ftay here fo patiently? Firft, he had the plea- 
fure of my company, and I prefume that circum- 
ftance alone was fufficient to make him patient. 
Then he faved me a great deal of confufion, 
and was of fervice to me in my bufinefs; a 
friend is never tired of fuch offices. A third 

rcafon» 
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rcafon, which you have probably conjcftured, 
though you pretend not to know it, is that he 
talked to me about you ; and if we fubtrad the 
time employed in this converfation from the 
whole time which he has pafTed here, you will 
find that there is very little remaining to be 
placed to my account. But what an odd whim, 
to leave you, in order to have the pleafure of 
talking of you I Not fo odd as may be imagined. 
He is under confiraint in your company ; he 
mud be continually upon his guard ; the lead 
indifcretion would become a crime, and in thofe 
dangerous moments, minds endued with fenti* 
ments of honour never fail to recolle£l their 
duty; but when we are remote from the objedt 
of our affedions, wc may indulge ourfelves 
with feafting our imaginations. If we ftifle an 
idea when it becomes criminal, why fhould we 
reproach ourfelves for having entertained it 
when it was not fo ? Can the pleafing recollec- 
tion of innocent pleafures ever be a crime/ 
This, I imagine, is a way of reafoning, which 
you will not acquiefce in, but which, neverthe- 
lefs, may be admitted. He began, as I may fay, 
to run. over the whole courfe of his former af- 
feflions. The days of his youth paffed over 
a fetond time in our converfation. He renewed 
all his confidence in me; he recalled the happy 
time, in which he was permitted to love you; be 
painted to my imagination allthe charms of an 
innocent pai&on——* Without doubt^ he embel- 
liihed them ! 

He 
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He faidlittle of his prefent condition with re* 
gardtoyou, and ^hat he mentioned rather de- 
noted refpeft and admiration, than love ; fo that 
I have the pleafure to think that he will return, 
much more confident as to the nature of his 
•^afFeftions than when ' we ■ came hithen Not 
but that, when you are the fubjeft, one may 
perceive at the bottom of that fufceptible mind 
a certain tendernefs, which friendfliip alone^ 
though not lefs aflFeSing, ftill expr^flfes in a ' 
different manner 5 but I have long obferved that 
it is impoffible to fee you, or to think of you with 
indifference; aftd if to that general affedlion 
^hich the fight of you infprrcs, we add the 
more tender impre^k)!^ which an indelible re- 
collection mufthave left upon his mind, werfliall 
'find thatitisdiiEcuitand almoil impoffible that, 
with the moft rigid virtue, he fliouldbe otiher'- 
wi'fe than he is. I have fully interrogated him, 
carefully obferved hina, and wtitched htm naiw 
rowly J I have examined him with the utmoft 
attention. I cannot read his inmoft thoughts, 
nor do I believe thcmTnore intelligible to him - 
felf ; but I can anfwer, at leaft, that he is fimck 
with a fenfe of his duty and of your's, andthsN: 
the idea of Eloifa abandoned and contemptible 
'Would be more horrid than his own annihilation. 
'My deaf coufin, I have but one piece of ad- 
Tice to give you, and I defire you to attend 
to it— avoid any detail concerning what, is 
paifed, and I will take upon me to anfwer for 
the future. 

With 
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With regard tothe reftitution which you men- 
tioned, you muft think no more of it. After 
having exbaufted all the reafons I could fuggeft^ 
I entreated him, prefTed him, conjured him, 
but in vain. I pouted, I . even JciiTed him, I 
took hold of both his hands, and would hare 
fallen on my knees to htm,, if he would have 
fuiFered me ; but he would not fo much as hear 
me. He carried the obftinacy of his humour fo-. 
far, as to fwear that he would fooner confent ne- 
ver to fee you again, than part with your pidlure. 
At laft, in a fit of paffion, be made me feel 
it. It was next hi« heatt. *' There ( faid he, with 
a iigh which almoft flopped his breath) there 
is the pidure, the only comfort I have left, and 
of which neverthelefs you would deprive me : 
be afTured that it fhall never be torn from sne^ 
but at the expcnfe of my life," Believe me,, 
£loi(a, we had better be difcreet, and fuffer 
htm to keep the pidure. After all, where is 
the importance ? His obflinacy will be his pu- 
nifhment. 

After he had thoroughly unburthened and 
eafed his mind, he appeared fo compofed, that I 
ventured to talk to him about his fituation. I 
found that neither time nor reafon had made 
any alteration in his fyfbem, and that be con- 
iined his whole ambition to the paffing his life 
in the fervice of Lord B I could not but 

approve fuch honourable intentions, fo con-* 
fiftent wii^ his character, and fo. becoming that 
gjratitude which is due to fuch ^inexhaufted 

kindnefs. 
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kindnefs. He told me that you were of the 
fame opinion ; but that Mr. Wolmar was filent. 
A fudden thought ftrikes me. From your hu- 
fband's fingular condu£l, and other fymptoms, 
I fufpe<S^ that he has fome fecret defign upon 
our friend, which he does not difclofe. Let us 
leave him to himfelf, and truft to his difcretion. 
The manner in which he behaves fufficiehtly 
proves that, if my conjedlure is right, he medi- 
tates nothingbut what will be for the advantage 
of the perfon about whom he has taken fuch 
uncommon pains. 

You gave a very juft defcription of his figure 
and of his manners, which proves that you have 
obferved him more attentively than I fhould have 
imagined. But don't you find that his conti- 
nued anxieties have rendered his countenance 
more cxpreffivc than it ufed to be? Notwith- 
ilanding the account you gave me> I was afraid 
to find h(m tindure^ with that afFe&ed polite- 
nefs, thofe apifh manners which people feldom 
fail to contrail at Paris, and which, in the round 
of trifles which employ an indolent day, are 
vaiiily difplayed under different modes. Whe* 
ther it be that fome minds are not fufceptible of 
this polifb, or whether the fea air entirely ef- 
faced it, I could not difcover in him tlie leaft 
marks of affe£tation ; and all the zeal he ex- 
preffed for me feemed to flow entirely from the 
di£tates of his heart. He talked to me about 
my poor hufband^ but inftead of comforting 
me, he chofe to join with me in bewailing him^ 

and 
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and never once attempted to make any fine 
fpeeches'on the fubjefl. He careflcd my daugh- 
ter, but inftead of admiring her as I do, he re- 
proached me with her failings, and, like you, 
complained that I fpoiledher; he entered into 
my concerns with great zeal, and was feldom of 
Hiy opinion in any refpeft. Moreover, the wind 
might have blown my eyfes out, before he would 
have thought of drawing a curtain; I might 
have been fatigued to death in going from one 
room to another, before he would have had gal* 
lantry enough to have ftretched out his hand, 
covered with the (kirtof his coat, to fupport me : 
my fan lay upon the ground yefterday for more 
than afecond, and he did not fly from the bot- 
tom of the room, as if he was going to fnatch 
it out of the iire. In the morning, before he 
came to vifit me, he never once fent to enquire 
how I did. When we are walking together^ he 
does not zffeA to have his hat nailed upon his 
head, to fhow that he knows the pink of the 
mode*. At table, I frequently aflced him for 
his fnuiF<box, which he always gave me in his 
hand, and never prefented it upon a plate, like 

zfne 
• At Paris, they pique thcmfelvcs on rendering focicty 
eafy and commodious $ and this eafe is made to confift of 
a great number of rules, equally important wrch the dbove* 
In good company, every thing is regulated according vto 
form and order. ' All thefe ceremonies are in and out 
of failuon as quick as lightning. The fcience of polite 
life conGfts in being always upon the watch, to feife them 
as they By, to affe^ them, and ihow that we arc ac- 
q«aij3ted with the mode of ilte day. 
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-^ JinegiHtUmani or rather like a footmstt-. tt« 
did not fail to drink my health twice' at leaft at 
dinner, and I will lay a wager^ that if he. ftays 
with us this winter^ we (hall fee htm fit rouiftd 
the fice with us, and warm hithfelf like an old 
cit. You laugh^ coiifin j but ihow me one of 
t>ur gallants newly arrived from Paris, who pre* 
ferves the fame manly deportment. As to xht 
reft, I think you muft allow that our philofopher 
is altered for the worfe in one refpcflij whicli 
is, that he takes rather more notice oiF people 
who fpeak to him^ which he cannot da but to 
your prejudice; neverthelefs, I hope that I 
ihall be able to reconcile him to Madam Belon. 
For my part^ I think him altered for the better^ 
tfecaufe he is more ferious than ever. My dear^ 
take great care of him till my arrival. He is 
juft the man I could wi(h to have the pleafure 
of plaguing all day long; 

Admire my difcretion ; I have taken no no- 
tice yet of the prefent I fent you^ and which is 
aA earneft of another to come. But you have 
received it before you opened my letter, and you 
know how much) and withwhat reafon I idolife 
it ; you, whofe avarice is fo anxious about this 
prefent, you muft acknowledge that I have pei- 
formed niore than I promifed* Ah ! the dear 
little creature I While you are reading this, ihe is 
already in your arms ; flie is happier than her 
mother j but in two months time I £hall be hap- 
pier than flbe, for I fliall be more fenfible of my 
felicity, Alai ! dear couiui) do xiQt you poftefs 

tit« 

S 
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'Mt wholly already i Where.you and my daugh-. 
tcr are, what part of me is wanting ? TherA 
fhe is, the dear little infant ; take berasyouiT' 
own.; I give her up ; I put her into your haijds 4. 
I confign all maternal authority over to youj 
^toneSt my failings; take that -charge upon your««. 
felf, of wbichl a€quittedmyfelf folittk to jouf* 
liking : henceforward^ be as a mother to h»r§ 
who is one day to be your daughter-in Jaw ; and 
to render her dearer to meftill, make another 
Eloifa of her if poflible. She is Hice you in thd 
fzte already ; as to her temper, I guefs that ihe^ 
will be grave and thougbtful ; wh^n you have 
correded fhofe little caprices which I have been, 
accufed of encouraging, you will fiod that my. 
daughter will give hcrfelf the airs of my coufin^ 
but fhe will be happier than Eloifa in having, 
lefs tears tofhed, and lefs ftruggks to encounter. 
Do you know that (he can't be any longer -- with-. 
out her little M-*-, and that it is partly for that 
reafon I fend her back ? I had a converfatioft 
-with her y^fterday^ which th^ew our friend into 
■an immoderate fit of laughing. Firft, fhe leaves 
me without the leaft regret ; I, who am her 
humble fervant all day long, and can deny her 
nothing ihe.aflcs for; and you, of whom fhe is?, 
afraid, and who ^aiifwer her No twenty times 
a day; you, by way of exceUencCj areherJittW 
mama, whom fhe vifits with pleafure, and whofe 
denials fhe likes better than all my fine prefents : 
when I told her that I was going to fend her 16 
ypuj^he was t^anif ort^i as^youmay imagine; but 

t# 
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to perplex her, I told her that yoi; in return was 
to fend me little M-~ in her ftead, and that was 
not agreeable to her. She was quite at anon- 
plus, and aflced what I would do with him. [ 
told her that I wouM take him to myfelf: ihe 
began to pout. *' Harriet (faid 1) won'tyou give 
up your little M — to me ?"-«—" No (faid (he, 
fomewhat coldly.) ** No i But if I won't give 
him up neither, who fliall fettle it between us f"— 
"Mama, my little mama fliall fettle it."— .**Then 
I ihall have the preference, for you know flie will 
do whatever 1 defire."— *' Oh, but mama will 
do nothing but what is right!" — " And do you 
think I fliould defire what's wrong f " The fly 
little jade began tofmile. ** But after all (I con- 
tinued) for what reafon fliould flie refufe to give 
me little M — ?" — " Becaufe he is not fit for 
you."—** And why is he not fit for me ? 
(Another arch fmile, as full of meaning as the 
former. )Tell me honefily, is it not becaufe you 
think me too old for him ?"— « No, mam'a, but 

he is too young for you." This from a 

child but feven years old. ... 

I amufed myfelf with piquing her flill further. 
" My dear Harriet (faid I, afTuming a ferious air) 
I afTure you that he is not fit for you neither." 
** Why fo?"(flic cried, as if fhe had been fuddenly 
alarmed. ) — ** Becaufe he is too giddy for you" — 
<* Oh, mama, is that all ? I will makehim wife.*' 
<* But if unfortunately he fhould make you fool- 
i(b." — •* Then, mama, I fhould be like you." — 
** Like me, impertinence?"—** Ves, mama, 

4 yo» 
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you are faying all day that you are foolifhiy fond 
of mc."— « Well then, 1 will befooliOily fond 
of him, that is all." 

I know ypu don't approve of this pretty prat^ 
tie, and that you will foon know how to check it.' 
Neither will I juftify it, though I own it delights 
me ; but I only mention jt, to convince you 
that my daughter, is already in love with her 
little M , and that if he is two years young- 
er, (he is not unworthy of that authority whicfi 
ihe may claim by right of feniority. I per- 
ceive likewife, by oppoAng your example and 
my own to that of your poor mother's, that 
where the woman governs the houfe is not the 
worfe managed. Farewell, my dear friend | 
farewell, my conftant companion ! The time is 
approaching, and the vintage Ihall not be gather* 
cd without me. 



LETTER CXXrX. 

TO LORD B — — » |D 

WHAT pleafures, too late enjoyed (alas I 
enjoyed too late) have I tafted thefe three 
weeks paft ! How delightful to pafsone day ia 
the bofom of calm fricndlhip, fecure from the 
tcmpcfts of impetuous paffion ! What a plea- 
fing and afFedting fcene, my lord, is a plain 
and well-regulated family, where order, peace, 
and innocence fcign throughout j where, with- 
out pomp or retinue, every thing is affcmblcd 
which can contribute to the real felicity of man- 
Vox.. III. E kind! 
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kind ! The country, the retirement, the feafonji 
the vaft body of water which opens to my view^ 
the wild profpeft of the mountains, every thing 
confpires to recall to my mind the delightful 
iflandof Tinian. I flatter myfelf thattheearneft 
prayers which I there fo often repeated are now 
accomplifhed, I live here agreeably tomy tafte, 
and enjoy fociety fuitable to my liking. I only 
want the company of two perfons to completed 
iny happinefs, and I hope to fee them here foon. 
In the mean time, till you and Mrs. Orbe 
come to perfeft thofe charming and innocent 
pleafures which I begin to relifh here, I will en* 
deavour, by way of detail, to give you an idea of 
that domeftick ceconomy which proclaims the 
happinefs of the mafter and miftrefs, and com- 
municates their felicity to every one under their 
roof. I hope that my reflexions may one day: 
be of ufe to you, with refpe6l to the projedl you 
have in view, and this hope encourages me to 
purfue them. 

I need not give you a defcription of Clarens 
houfe. You know it. You can tell how de- 
lightful it is, what intercfting recolleAions it 
prefents to my mind; you can judge how dear 
ttmuft be to me, both on account of the prefent 
fcenes it exhibits, and of thofe which it recalls 
to my mind. Mrs. Wolmar, with good reafon, 
prefers this abode to that of Etange, a fuperb and 
magnificent caftie, but old, inconvenient, and 
gloomy, its fituation being far inferior to the 
country round Clarens. 

Since 
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• Since Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar have fixed their 
refidence here, they have converted to ufe every 
thing which ferved only for ornament: it is no 
longer a houfe for (how, but for convenience. 
They have (hut up a long range of rooms, to 
alter the inconvenient fituation of the doors j, 
they have cut ofF others that were over-fized, 
that the apartments might be better diftributcd. 
Inftead of rich and antique furniture, they have 
fiibftituted what is n^at and convenient. Every 
thing here is pleafant and agreeable; every thing 
breathes an air of plenty and propriety, with- 
out any appearance of pomp and luxury. There 
is not a fingle room, in which you do not im- 
niediatcly recollefl: tlwt you are in the counr 
try,^but in which, neverthelefs, you will find 
all the conveniencies you meet with in town. 
The fame alterations are obfervable without 
doors. The yard has been enlarged at the ex- 
penfe of the coach-houfes. Inftead of an old 
tattered billiard-table, they have made a fine 
prefs,' and the fpot which ufed to be filled with 
lirreaming peacocks, which they have parted 
with, is converted into a dairy. The kitchen- 
garden was too fmall for the kitchen j they 
have made another out of a flower- garden, but 
fo convenient, and fo, well laid out, that the 
fpot, thus transformed, looks more agreeable 
to the eye than before. Inftead of the mournful 
yews which covered the wall, they have planted 
good fruit-trees. In the room of the ufelefs 
Indian black-bfrry^ fine young mulberry. trees 
• E 2 now 
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110 vv begin to ihade the yard, and they have 
planted two rows of walnut-trees quite to the 
road, in the place of fome old linden-trees which 
bordered the avenue. They have throughout 
fubftituted the ufeful in the room of the agree- 
able, and yet the agreeable has gained by the 
alteration. For my own part, at leaft, I think 
that the noifes iji the yard, fuch as the crowing 
of the cocks, the lowing of the cattle, the har- 
jiefs of the carts, the rural repafts, the return of 
the hufbandmen, and all the train of ruftick oe- 
conomy, give the houfe a more lively, animated^ 
and gay appearance^ than it had in its former 
ftate of mournful dignity. 

Their eflate is not out upon Icafe^ but they arc 
their own farmers, and the cultivation of it em- 
ploys a great deal of their time^ and tnakes a 
great part both of their pleafure and profit. 
The manour of Etange is nothing but meadow, 
pafture, and wood : but the produce of Clarens 
confifts of vineyards, which are confideraWe 
iobjefts, and in which the difference of cul- 
ture produces more fenfihle effe(5s than in corn ; 
W'hicn is a further reafon why, in point of ceco- 
jiomy, they fhould prefer the latter as a place 
ofrefidence. Neverthelefs, they generally go 
to Etange every year at harveft-time, and Mr. 
Wolmar vifits it frequently. It is a maxim with 
them, to cultivate their lands to the utmoft they 
will produce, not for the fake of extraordinary 
profit, but as the means of employing more hands. 
Mr. Wolmar maintains^ that the produce of the 

earth 
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tfartli IS In proportion to the number of hands 
employed; the better it is tilled, the more it 
yields; and the furplus of its produce furniftes 
the means of cultivating it ftill further; the more 
it is flocked with men and cattle, the greater 
abundance it yields for their fupport. No one 
can tell, fays he, where this continual and reci- 
procal increafe of produce and of labour may 
end. On the contrary, land negle^ed lofes 
ks fertility, the fewer men a country produces, 
the lefs provifion it furniflies, the fcarcity of 
rnhabitants is thereafon why it is infuifficient to 
maintain the few it has, and in every country 
which tends to depopulation, the people will 
fooncr or later die of famine. 

Therefore, having a great deal of land, which* 
they cultivate with the utmoft induftry, they re- 
quite, befides the fervants in the yard, a great 
number of day-labourers, which procures thenfl 
the pleafure of maintaining a great number of 
people without any inconvenience to thcmfelves. 
In the choice of their labourers, they always 
prefer their neighbours, and thofe of the fame 
place, to ftrangers and foreigners. Though by 
this means they may fometimes be lofers in not 
choofing the moft robuft, yet this lofs is fooa 
made up by the afFeftion which this preference 
infpires in thofe whom they choofe, by the ad- 
vantage likewife of having them always about 
them, an4 of being able to depend on them at 
all times, though they keep them in pay but part 
of the year, 

E 3 They 
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. They always make two prices with thefe la*- 
tourers. One is a ftri6t payment of right, the 
current price of the country, which they engage 
to pay them when they hire them. The other, 
which is more liberal, is a payment of genero- 
fity ; it. is beftowed only as they are /found to 
defer ve it, and it feldom happens that they do 
not earn the furplus ; for Mr. Wolmaris juft 
and ilriS, and never fufFers inftitutions of grace 
and favour to degenerate into cuftom and abufe. 
Over thefe labourers there are ovorfeers, who 
watch and encourage them. Thefe overfeers 
work along with the reft; and are interefted in 
their labour, by a little augmentation which js 
made to their wages for every advantage that is 
reaped from their induftry. fiefides, Mr. Wol- 
mar vifits them almoft every day himfelf, fome- 
times often in a day, and his wife loves to take 
thefe walks with him. In times of extraordinary 
bufinefs, Eloifa every week heftows fome little 
gratifications to fuch of the labourersi, or o'ther 
fervants, as, in the judgement of their matter, 
have been moft induftrious for the paft week. 
All thefe means of promoting emulation, though 
feemingly expenfive, when ufed with jufticc 
and difcretion, infenfibly make people labo- 
.rious and diligent; and in the end bring in more 
thanis difturfed; but as they turn to no profit, 
but by time and perfeverance, few people know 
any thing of them, or are willing to make ufe of 
them. 
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But the moft efFeftual method of all, which 
IS peculiar to Mrs. VVolmar, and Which they 
who are bent on oeconomy feldom think of, 
is that of gaining the hearts of thofe good peo- 
ple, by making them the objefts of her affec- 
tion. She does not think it fufficient to reward 
their induftry, by giving them money, but Ihe 
thinks herfelf bound to do further fervices to 
thofe who have contributed to her's. Labour- 
erSy domefticks, all who ferve her, if it be but 
for a day, become her children j {he takes part 
In their pleafures, their cares, and their for- 
tune; fhe enquires into their affairs; and makes 
their intereft her own; flie engages in a thou- 
fand concerns for them, (he gives them her ad- 
vice, fhe compofes their differences, and does 
not fhow the affability of her difpofltion iri^ 
fmooth and fruitlefs fpeeches, but in real fcr« 
vices, and continual ads of benevolence. They^ 
on their parts,, leave every thing, to ferve her, 
on the leaft motion. They fly when ihe fpeaks 
to them; her look alone animates their zeal; 
in her prefence they are contented ; in her ab-» 
fence they talk of her, and are eager to be em- 
ployed. Her charms, and her manner of con- 
verfing, do a great deal, but hergentlenefs and- 
her virtues more. Ah ! my lord, what a pow- 
erful and adorable empire is that of benevolent 
beauty ! 

With refpeft to their pcrfonal attendants, they 
have wiUiin doors eight fervants, three wo- 
men and Hve men, without reckoning the Ba* 
E 4 ron's 
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ron's valct-de-chambrc, or the fervants in the 
out-houfcs. It fcldom happens that people wh* 
have but few domefticlcs are ill ferved; but 
jrom the uncommon zeal of thefe fervants, one 
would conclude that each thought himfelf charged 
with the bufinefs of the other feven, and from 
the harmony among them, one would imagine 
that the whole bufinefs was done by one man. 
You never fee them in the out-houfes idle and 
unemployed, or playing in the court-yard, but 
always about fome ufeful employment ; they af- 
fift in the yard, in the cellar, and in the kitchen. 
The gardener has nobody under him but them,, 
and what is moft agreeable, you fee them do all 
this chearfully, and with pleafure. 

They take them young, in order to form them 
to their minds. They do not follow the maxim 
here, which prevails at Paris and London, of 
choofing domelHcks ready formed, that is to fay> 
complete rafcals, runners of quality, v/ho, in 
every family they go through, catch the failings 
both of mafter and man, and make a trade of 
ferving every body, without being attached to 
any one. There can be neither honefty, fide- 
lity, or zeal among fuch fellows, and this col- 
ledion of rabble ferves to ruin the matters, and 
corrupt the children, in all wealthy families. 
Here, the choice of domefticks is confidered as 
an article of importance. They do not regard 
them merely as mercenaries, from whom they 
only require a ftipulated fervice, but as members 
of a family, which, fhould they be ill chofen, 

might 
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might be ruined by that means. The firft thing 
they require of them 1$ to be honeft, the next 
is to love their maftcr, and the third to fcrve 
him to his liking j but where a mafter is rcafon- 
able, and a fervant intelligent, the third is the 
confcqucnce of the two firft. Therefore, they 
do not take them from town, but from the coun- 
try. This is the firft place they live in, and it 
will afllircdly be the laft, if they are good for any 
thing. They take them out of fomc numerous 
family overftocked with children, whofe parents 
come to offer them of their own accord. They 
choofcthcm young, well made, healthy, and of 
a pleafant countenance. Mr. Wolmar inter- 
rogates and examines them, and then prcfcnts 
them to his wrfe. If they prove agreeable to 
both, they are received at firft upon tryal, after- 
wards they' are admitted among the number of 
fcrvants, or more properly the children of the 
family, and they employ fome days in* teaching 
them their duty with a great deal of care and 
patience. The fervicc isfo fimple, fo equal and 
uniform, the mafter and miftrefs are fo little 
fubjeft to whims and caprice, and the fervants fo 
foon conceive an affedion for them,. that their 
bufinefs is foon- learnt. Their condition i» 
agreeable; they find convcniencics which they 
had not at home j but they are not fuffcrcd to bo 
enervated by idlencfs, the parent of all vice. 
They do not allow them to become gentlemen, 
and to grow proud in their fervice. They con- 
tinue to work as they Jid wrth their own family j 
in faft, they do but change their father and mo- 
E 5 thcr,. 
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thdlr, and get more wealthy parents. They do 
t\ot therefore, hold their old ruftick employments 
in contempt. Whenever they leave this place, 
there is not one of them who had not rather turn 
peafant, than take any other employment. In 
fhort, I never faw a family, where every one ac- 
quits himfelf fo well in his fervice, and thinks 
fo little of the trouble of fervitude. , 

Thus, by training up their fervants themfelves, 
in this difcreet manner, they guard againft the 
objeftion which is fo very trifling, and fo fre- 
quently made, viz. *' 1 (hall only bring them 
** up for the fervice of others." Train them 
properly, one might anfwer, and they will never 
ferve any one elfe. If in bringing them up, you 
folely regard, your own benefit, they have a right 
to confult their own intereft in quitting you; 
but if you feem to confider their advantage, they 
will remain conftantly attached to you. It is 
the intention alone which conftitutes the obli- 
gation, and he who is indiredly bene6tted by an 
aft of kindnefs, wherein I meant to ferve my- 
felf only, owes me no obligation whatever. 

As a double preventive againft this incon- 
venience, Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar take another, 
method, which appears to me extremely prudent. 
At the firft eftablifliment of their houfehold, they 
"calculated what number of fervants their fortune 
would allow them to keep, and they found it 
to amount to fifteen or fixteen ; in order to be 
better ierved, they made a reduftion of half that - 
number; fothat with lefs retinue, their fervice 
is more cxadly attended. To be more efFeft- 

ually 
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ually ferved ftill, .they have made it the intcrefl 
of their fervants to continue with them a long 
time. When a domeftick firft enters into their 
fervice, he receives the common wages; but 
thofe wages are augmented every year by, a 
twentieth part ; fo that at the end of twenty years, 
they will be more than doubled, and the charge 
of keeping thefe fervants will be nearly the fame, 
in proportion to the matter's circumftances. But 
there is no need of being a deep algebraift to 
difcover that the expenfe of this augmentation 
is more in appearance than reality, that there 
will be but few to whom double wages will be 
paid, and that if they were paid to all the fer- 
vants, yet the benefit of having been well ferved 
for twenty years paft would more than com- 
penfate the extraordinary expenfe. You per- 
ceive, my lord, that this is a certain expedient 
of making fervants grow continually more and 
more careful, and, of attaching them to you, 
by attaching yourfelf to them. There is not 
only prudence, butjuftice, in fuch a provifion. 
Is it reafonable that a new-comer, who has 
no affeftion for you, and who is perhaps an 
unworthy objeS, fhould receive the fame falary, 
at his firft enterance into the family, as an old 
fervant, whofe zeal and fidelity have been tried in 
a long courfe of fervices, and who befides, being 
grown in years, draws near the time when he 
will be incapable of providing for himfelf ? The 
latter reafon; however, muftnot b? broight in- 
to the account, and you may eafily imagine that 
fuch a benevolent mafter and miftrefs do not fail 
E 6 . to 
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to difcharge that duty, which many, who are 
devoid of charity, fulfil out of oftentation ; and 
you may fuppofe that they do not abandon thofe 
Vvhofe infirmities or old age render them incapa- 
ble of fer vice. 

I can give you a very ftriking inftance of their 
attention to this duty. The Baron d'Etange, 
being defirous to recompenfe the long fervices of 
his valet^de-chambre, by procuring him an ho* 
nourable retreat, had the intereft to obtain for 
him the L. S. E. E. aneafy and lucrative poft. 
Eloifa has jufl: now received a moft aftcdting let- 
ter from this old fervant, in which he entreats 
her to get him excufed from accepting this em- 
ployment. *« I am in years (fays he) : I haveloft 
all my family; I have no relations but my ma- 
fter and his family ; all my hope is to end. my 
days cfuietly in the houfe where I have pafled 
the greateft part of them. Often, dear madam, 
as I have held you in my arms vi^hen but an in- 
fant, I prayed to heaven that I might one day 
hold. your little ones in the fame manner. My 
prayers have been heard ; do not deny me the 
happinefs of feeing them grow and profper like 
you. I who have been accuftomcd to a quiet 
family, where ftiall I find fuch another place of 
reft in my old age ? Be fo kind to write to the 
Baron in my behalf. If he is dillatisfied with 
me, let him turn me oft', and give me no em- 
ployment; but if I have feived him faithfully 
for thefe forty years paft, let him allow me to 

; end my days in his fervice and your's — he can- 
not reward me better,*' It is needlcfs to en- 
quire 
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qiiire whether Eloiia wrote to the Baron or not. 
I perceive that flie would be as unwilling to part 
with this good man, as he would be to leave^her. 
Am I wrong, my lord, when I Compare a ma- 
tter and miftrefs, thus beloved, to good parents, 
and their fervants to obedient children? Voo^^^ 
find that they confider themfelves in this- 
light. 

There is not a fingle inftance in this family^ 
of a fervant's giving warning. It is even very 
feldom that they are threatened with a dif-- 
miffion. A menace of this kind alarms them 
in proportion as their fervicc is pleafant ami 
agreeable. The beft fubjefls are alwap the 
Tooneft alarmed, and there is never any occafion 
to come to extremities but with fuch as are* 
not worth regretting. They have likewife a 
rule in this refpeil. Whert Mr. Wolmar fays 
1 difcharge you, they may then implore Mrs. 
Wolmar to intercede for them, and through 
her interccffion may be reftored ; but if fhf 
gives them warning, it is irrevocable, and they 
have no favour to expefl:. This agreement 
between them is very well calculated both to 
moderate the extreme confidence which her 
gentfenefs might beget in them, and the vio- 
lent apprehenfions they might conceive from 
his inflexibility. Such a warning, neverthelcfs, 
is exceilively dreaded from a juft and dif- 
paflionate mailer; for befides that they are 
not certain of obtaining favour, and that the 
fame perfon is never pardoned twice, they 

forfeit 
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forfeit the right which they acquire from their 
long fervice, by having had warning given, and 
when they are reftored, they begin a new Ser- 
vice as it were. This prevents the old fervants 
from growing infolent, and mstkes them more 
circumfpeS, in proportion as they have more to 
Jofe. 

The three maid- fervants are, the chamber- 
maid, the governefs, and the cook. The latter 
is a country-girl, very proper and well qualified 
for the place, whom Mrs. Wolmar hasiiiftrudt'ed 
in cookery : for in this country, which is as yet 
in fome meafure in a ftate of fimplicity, young 
ladies learn to do that bufmefs themfelves, that 
when they keep houfe, they may be able to di- 
re£l their fervants j and confequently are lefs 
liable to be impofed upon by them. B is no 

longer the chamber-maid; they have fent her 
back to Etange, where (he was born ; they have 
again entrufted her with the care of the caftle, 
and the fuperintendance of the receipts, which 
makes her in fome degree comptroller of the 
houfehold. Mr. Wolmar entreated his wife to 
make this regulation ; but it was a long time 
before fhe could refolve to part ^ith an old 
fcrvant of her mother's, though (he had more 
than one reafon to be difpleafed with her. But 
fifter their kft conference, (he gave her con- 
sent, and B is gone. The girl is handy 
and honeft, but babbling and indifcrect. I 
fufpeft that (he has, more than once, betrayed 
the fecrets of her miftrefs, that Mr. Wolmar 

is 
4 
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is. fenfible of it, and to prevent her being guilty 
of the fame indifcretion with refpcA to a 
ftranger, he has prudently taken this method 
to avail himfelf of her good qualities, with- 
out running any hazard from her failings. She 
who is taken in her room, is that Fanny, 
of whom you have often heard me fpeak with 
fo much pleafure/ Notwithftanding Eloifa's 
pttSiStioTiy her favours, her father's kindnef^, 
and your's, this deferving and difcreet woman 
has not been happy in her connexion. Claude 
Annet, who endured ad verfity fo bravely, could 
not fupport a more profpcrous ftate. When 
he found himfelf at eafe, he negleded his bu- 
iinefs, and his affairs being quite embarrafled, 
he fled, the country, leaving his wife with an 
infant, whom flie has fince loft. Eloifa having 
taken her home, inftru£led her in the bufi- 
nefsof a chamber-maid, and I was never more 
agreeably furprifed than to find her fettled in 
her employment the firft day of my arrival. 
Mr. Wolmar pays great regard to her, arid 
they have both entrufted her with the charge 
of fuperintending their children, and of having* 
an eye likewife over their goveriiefs, who i^ 
a fimple credulous country lafs, but attentive, 
patient, and tradable; fo that, in fliort, they 
have omitted no precaution to prevent the 
vices of the town from creeping into a fa- 
mily, where the mafter and miftrefs are ftrangers 
to them, and will not fufter them under their 
reof. 

Though 
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Though there is but one table among all the 
fcrvants, yet there is but little communication 
between the men and women, and this they 
Gonfider as a point of great importance. Mr. 
Wolmar is not of the fame opinion with thofe 
mailers, who are indifferent to every thing 
which does not immediately concern their in- 
terefts, and who only defire to be well ferved, 
without troubling themfelves about what their 
fcrvants do befidc. He thinks, on the contrary, 
that they who regard nothing but their own 
fervice cannot be well ferved. Too clofe a 
connexion between the two fexes frequently 
occafions mifchief. The diforders of raoft fa- 
milies arife from the rendezvous which are held 
hi the chamber-maid's apartment. If there is 
ene whom the fteward happens to be fond of, 
he does not fail to feduce her at the expenfe of ^ 
his mafter. A good under Handing, among the 
men, or among the women, is not alone fuffi- 
ciently firm to produce any material confe-- 
quences. But it is always between the men 
and the women that thofe fecret monopolies are 
eftabliflied, which in the end ruin the moft 
wealthy families. They pay a particuhr atten* 
tion, therefore, to the difcretton and modefty of 
the women, not only from principles of honefty 
and morality, but from well-judged motives 
of intereft. For, whatever fome may "pretend, 
no one who does not love his duty can dif- 
charge it as he ought ; and none ever loved 
their duty who were devoid of honour, 

I They 
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They do not, to prevent any dangerous in- 
timacy between the two fcxes, reftrain them by 
pofitive rules which they might be tempted to 
violate in fecret, but without any feeming in- 
tention, they eftablifh good cuftoms, which are 
more powerful than authority itfelf. They do 
not forbid any intercourfe between them, but 
it IS contrived in fuch a manner that they have no 
occafion or inclination to fee each other. This 
is cfFe<!9uated by making their buiinefs, their ha- 
bits, their taftes, and their pleafures, entirely 
different. To maintain the admirable order 
which they have eftabliflied, they are fenfibl© 
that in a well -regulated family there {hould bo 
as little correfpondcnce as pofliblc between the 
two fexes. They who would accufe their maftcr 
ot caprice, was he to enforce fuch i rule by way 
of injunction, fubmit, without regret, to a man- 
ner of life which is notspofitively prefcribed to»' 
them, but which they themfelves conceive tab©- 
the beft and mod natui-al. Eloifa infifts that it 
muft be fo in fa<^ ; fhe maintains that neither 
lo/e nor conjugal union is the refult of a con- 
tinual commerce between the (exes. In 'her 
opinion, hufband and wife were defigned to. live 
together, but not to live in the fame manner. 
They ought to aft in concert, but not to do- 
the fam^ things* The kind of life, fays fhe, 
which would delight the one, would be infup- 
portable to the other;, the inclinations which, 
nature has given them arc as different as the 
occupations (he has afSgned them : they differ 

in 
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in their amufemcnts as much as in their duties. 
In a word, each contributes to the common 
good by diiFerent ways, and the proper diftribu- 
tion of their feveral cares and employmeats is 
the ftrongeft tie that cements their union* 

For my own part, I confefs that my obferva- 
trons are much in favour of this- maxim. In 
fadt, is it not the general praflice, except among 
the French, and thofe who imitate them, for the 
men and women to live feparately ? If they fee 
each other, it is rather by fhort interviews, and 
as it were by fteaUh^as the Spartans vifited their 
wives^ than by an Indifcreet and conftant inter- 
eourfe, fufficient to confound and deitroy the 
wifeft bounds of diftindion which nature has fet 
between them. We do not, even among the 
fkvages, fee men and women intermingle indif- 
critninately. In the evening, the family meet 
tx>g^ther ; every one palTes the night with his 
wife J when the day begins, they feparatc again,, 
and the two fexes enjoy nothing in common, but 
their meals ^t moft. This is the order which,. 
from its univerfality, appears to be moft natural,, 
and even in thofe countries where it is perverted, 
we may perceive fome veftiges of it remaining^ 
In France, where the men have fubmitted ta 
live after the fafhion of the women, and to be 
continually (hut up in a room with them, you. 
may perceive from their involuntary motions* 
that they are under confinement. While the 
ladies fit quietly, or loll upon their couch,, yjou 
may perceive the men gjpt up,, go, come, and fit. 

dbwa 
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down agaitr, perpetually reftlefs, as if a kind of 
mechanical inftinft continually counteraded the 
reftraint they fufFered, ana prompted them, in 
their own dcfpite, to that a£iive and laborious 
life for which nature intended them. They are 
the only peopk in the world where the men 
Jiand at the theatre, as if they went into the pit 
to relieve themfelves of the fatigue of having 
been fitting all day in a dining-room. In fliort^ 
they arefo fenfibleof the irkfomenefs of this ef- 
feminate and fedentary indolence, that in order 
to chequer it withfome degree of activity at leaft, 
they yield their places at home to ftrangers, and 
go to other men's wives, in order to alleviate 
their difguft I 

The example of Mrs. Wolmar's family con* 
tributes greatly to fupport the maxim ihe efta- 
blifibes. Every one, as it were, being confined 
to their proper fex, the women there live in a 
great/meafure apart from the. men. In order to 
prevent any fufpicious connexions between them» 
her great fecret is to keep both one and the other, 
conftantly employed ; for their occupations are 
To difFerenf, that nothing but idlenefs can bring 
them • together. In the morning each apply to 
their proper bufmefs, and no one is at leifure ta 
interrupt the other. After dinner the men are 
employed in the garden, the yard, or in fome 
other rural occupation : the women are bufy in 
the nurfcry till the hour comes at which they: 
lake a walk with the children, and fometimes 
indeed with the miftrefs, which is very agreeable 
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to them, as it is the only time in which thcjr 
take the air* The men, being fufiiciently tired 
with their day's work, have feldom any inclina- 
tion to walk, and therefore reft themfelves with-r 
in doors. 

Every Sunday, after evening fervicc, the wo- 
men meet again in the nurfery, with fome friend 
or relation, whom they invite in their turns by 
Mrs. Wol mar's confent.. There they have a 
little collation prepared for them by tloifa's di- 
reftion 5 and flie permits them to- chat, ling, 
run, or play at fome little game of flcill, fit to 
pleafe children, and fuch as they may bear a part 
in themfelves.. The entertainment is compofed 
of fyllabubs, cream, and different kinds of cakes, 
with fuch other little viands as fuit the tafte of 
women and children. Wine is almofl esccluded, 
and the men, who are rarely admitted of this 
little female party, never are prefent at this col- 
hfion, which Eloifa feldom mifTes. I am the 
only man who has obtained this privilege. Laft 
Sunday, with great importunity, I got leave 
to attend her there^ She took great pains 
to make me confider it as a very fingular 
favour. She told me aloud that (be grant«d it 
for that once only, and that flie had even re- 
fufed Mr. Wolmar himfelf. You may imagine 
whether this difficulty of admiffion does not 
iatter female vanity a little, and whether a 
footman would be a welcome vifitor,. where hia- 
mafterwas excluded. 

I made? 
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1' made a moft delicious repaft with them. 
Where will you find fuch cr^am-cakes as we 
have here f Imagine what they muft be^ made 
in a dairy where Eloifa prefides, and eaten in her 
•company. Fanny prefented me with fome 
cream, fome feed cake, and other little com- 
fits. All was jgone in an inftant. Eloifa fmiled 
at my appetite* ^' I find ( faid fhe, giving me ano* 
ther plate of cream) that your appetite does yoit 
credit every where^ and that you make as good 
a figure among a club of females, as you do 
among the Valaifans." — "But I do not (anfwered 
1) make the repaft with more impunity^ the 
one may be attended with Intoxication as well 
as the other ; and reafon may be as much di«* 
flra<5ledin a nurfery, as in a wine-cellar.'' She 
caft her eyes down without making any reply^ 
blu&ed, and began to play with her children* 
This was enough to fting me with remorfe. 
This, my lord, was my firft indiscretion, and I 
hope it will be the laft. 

There was a certain air of primitive fimpli- 
city in this aflembly* which aflFefted me very 
fenfibly. I perceived the fame chearfulnefs in 
every countenance, and perhaps more opennefs 
than if there had been men in company. The 
fj^miliarity which was obfervable between the 
miftrefs and her fervants, being founded on fin- 
cere attachment and confidence, only ferved to 
eftablifh refped and authority ; and the fervice» 
rendered and received appeared like fo many 
jteftimonks of reciprocal friendjQbip. There wa6 

nothing 
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nothing, even to the very choice of the colla- 
tion, but what t:ontTibu ted to make this affembly 
engaging. Milk and fugar ate naturally adapted 
to the tafte of the fahr-fex,' and rpay be deemed 
the fymbods t)f innocence and fweetnefs, which 
are their moft becoming ornaments. Men, on 
thccontrary,arc*fond of high flavours', and ftrong 
liquors ; a kind ofnourifliment more fuitable to 
the a£ttve and laborious life for which nature 
has defigned them ; and when thefe different 
taftes come to be blended, it is an infallible 
fign that the diftinSion between the two 
fexes is inordinately confounded; In faft, I 
have obferved that in France, where the wo«« 
men conftantly intermix with the men, they 
have entirely loft their relifh for milk meats, and 
the men have in fome meafure loft their tafte for 
wine ; and in England, where the two fexes are 
better diftinguiftied, the proper tafte of each is 
better preferved. In general, I am of opinion, 
that you may very often form fome judgement of 
people's difpofition, from their choice of fobd. 
The Italians, who live a great deal on vegetables,' 
are foft and effeminate. You Englifhmen, who 
are great eaters of meat, have fomething harfh ' 
in your rigid virtue, and which favours of bar- 
barifm. The S wifs, who is naturally of a calm, 
gentle, and cold conftitution, but hot and vio- 
lent when in a paffion, is fond both of one and the 
other, and drinks milk and wine indifcriminate- 
ly. The Frenchman, who is pliant and change- 
able, lives upon all kinds of fopd, and conforms^ 

himfelf 
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kknfclf to every tafte. Eloifa herfelf, may 
ierve as an inftance : for though fhe make^ her 
meals with a keen appetite, yet, ihe does not 
love meat, ragouts, or fait, and never yet 
tafted wine by itfelf. Some excellent roots^ 
eggs, cream, and fruit, compofe her ordinary 
diet, and was it not for fi(h, of which ihe is like- 
wife very fond, fee would be a perfcd Pytha- 
gorean. 

> To keep the women in order would fignify* 
nothing, if the men were not likewife under 
proper regulations; and this branch of dbmefticlc 
oeconomy, which is not of lefs importance, is 
ftill more difficult ; for the attack is generally 
more lively than the defenfe : the guardian of 
human nature intended it fo. In the common- 
wealth, citizens are kept in order by principles 
of morality and virtue : but howare weto kec^p 
fervants and mercenaries under proper regula- 
tions, otherwife than by force and reftraint? 
Thc^art of a mafter confiAs .in difguifmg thisi 
reftraint under the veil of pleafure and .intereft^ 
that what they are obliged to do may feem the 
refult of their own .inclination. .Sunday being 
a day of idleness, and fervants having a right of 
going where<they.pleafe, whenbufinefs does not 
require. their duty at home, that one day often 
deftrqys.allthe good examples and leflbns of the 
other fix. The habit of frequenting publick 
houfes, the ronverfe and maxims of their com- 
i:ddes, the company of loofe ^vomen, foon ren- 
der them unferviceable to their matters, and un- 
profitable 
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profitable to themfelves J and by teaching them 
a thottfand vices, make them unfit for fervitude, 
and unworthy of liberty. 

■ To remedy this inconvenience, they endea* 
vour to keep them at home by the fame motives 
which induce them to.go abroad. Why do they 
go abroad ? To drink and play at a publick 
boufe. They drink and play at home. All the 
difference is, that the v?ine cofts them nothing 
that they do not get drunk, and that there are 
fome winners at play without any lofers. The 
following is the method taken for this purpofe: 
Behind the houfe is a ihady walk, where 
they have fixed the lifts. There, in the fummer 
time, the livery fervants and the men in the yard 
nieet every Sunday after fermon time, to play in 
Kttle detached parties, not for money, for it is 
not allowed, nor for wine, which is given them ; 
but for a prize furniflied by their matter's gene- 
rofity : which is generally fome piece of goods 
or apparel fit for their ufe. The number of 
games in proportion to the value of the prize, 
fo that when the prize is fomewhat coniiderable, 
as a pair of filver buckles, a neckcloth, a pair 
ef filk ftockings, a fine hat, or any thing of that 
kind, they have generally feveral bouts to decide 
it. They are not confined to one particular 
game, but they ehangethem, that one man, who 
happens to excel in a particular game, may not 
carry off aril the prizes, and that they may grow 
ftronger and more 'dexterous by a variety of ex- 
crcifes. At onetime, thecontcft is who fhall 

firft 
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lirft ttSLth a marie at the other end of the walk } 
at another time it is w1k> fhall throw the fame 
ftone fartheft ; then again it is who fhall carry 
the fame weight longeftw Sometimes they con* 
tend for a priee, by fhootihg at a mark* 
Moft of thefe games are attended with fomc 
little preparations, which ktte to prolong them i 
and render them entertaining. Their mailer and 
miftrefs often honour them with their priefence ( 
they fometimes tske their Children with them ( 
hay, even ftrangers rcfdrt thither, excited by 
curioiSty, and they dcfire nothing better thart 
to bear a fhare in the fport ; bat none are ever 
admitted without Mr. Wolmar's approbation ^ 
and the confent of th€ players, who would not 
find their account in granting it readilyi This 
cuftom has imperceptibly become a kind of 
fhow, in which the adors, being animated by 
the prefence of the (\)e£lator8, prefer the glbry 
of applaufe to the lucre of the prite. As thcfe 
exercifes maj^e them more aflive and vigorous^ 
they fet a greater value on themselves, and bting 
iaccuftomed to tftimate their importance from 
their own intrinfick worth, rather than from 
their poflitffions, they prize honour, notwith* 
ftandlng tHey are footmen, beyond money* 

It wduld be tedious to enumeTate all the ad- 
vantages whieh they derive from a praflice fo 
trifling in apptearance, apd which is always de- 
fptfed by little ttiinds ; but it is the prerogative 
of true genius to produce gfeat effefts by in- 
confiderable means* Mn Wolmar has affured 

Vtu III. F mc 
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me that thefe little inftitutions, which his wife 
firft fuggcfted, fcarce ftopd him in fifty crowns 
a-year. *' But (faid he) how often do you think 
I am repaid this fum in my houfekeeping and 
my affairs in general, by the- vigilance and at- 
tention with which I am ferved by thefe faithful 
fervants, who derive all their pleafures from their 
mailer ; by the intereft they take in a ^family 
which they confider as their own ^ by the advan- 
tage I reap in their labours, from the vigour 
they acquire at their exercifes ; by the benefit 
of keeping them always in health, in preferving 
them from thofe excefTes which are common to 
men in their flation, and from thofe diforders 
which frequently attend fuch excefTes ; by>fe- 
curing them from any propenfity to knavery, 
Yrbich is ^n infallible confequence of irregula- 
rity, and by confirming them in the praftice of 
honefty ; in ihort, by the pleafure of having 
fuch agreeable recreations within ourfelves at 
iuch a trifling expenfe? If there are any 
among them, either man or woman, who do 
not care to conform to our regulations, but 
prefer the liberty of going where they pleafe on 
various pretences, we never refufe to give them 
leave : but we confider this licentious turn as a 
very fufpicious fymptom, and we arcT? always 
ready to miflruft fuch difpofitions. Thus thefe 
little amufsments, which furnifh us with good 
fervants, ferve alfo as a diredion to us in the 
choice of them."— -Z muft confefs, my lord, that 
except in this family, I never faw the fame men 
4 .made 
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made good domefticks forperfonal fervlce, good 
huibandmen for tiiUng the ground, good fol« 
diers for the defcnfe of their couiUry, and honeft 
fellows in any ftation into which fortune may 
chance to throw them« 

In the winter, their pleafures vary, as well as 
their laboHrs. On a JSunday, all the feryants 
in the family, and even the neighbours, men and 
women indiicriminately, meet after fervice-time 
In a hall where there is a good fire, fome wine^ 
fruits,, cakes, and a fiddle, to which they dance, 
Mrs. Wolmar never fails to be prcfent for fome 
time at leaft, in order to preferve decorum and 
modefty by her prefence, and it is not uncom- 
mon for ber to dknce herfelf, though among her 
own people. When J was firft made acquaint- 
ed with this x:uftom, it appeared to me not quite 
conformable to the ftri<ftnefs of Proteftant mo- 
rals. I told Eloifa fo ; and fhe anfwered me to 
the following effeft ; 

*'Pure morality is charged with fo many kvtr^ 
duties, that if it is overburthened with forms 
which are in themfelves indifierent, they will 
always be of prejudice to what is really efifen- 
tial. This is faid to be the cafe with the monks 
in general, who, being flaves to rules totally 
immaicrial, are utter ftran^ers to the meaning 
of honour and virtue. This defeft is lefs ob- 
fervable among us, though we are not wholly 
exempt from it. Our churchmen, who are as 
jmucb fuperiour to other priefts in knowledge, as 
our religion i^ fuperiour to all others in pu» 

Fa rity> 
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•rity, do neverchelefs maintain fome ttiZkistiH 
ivhich feem to be rather founded on prejudice 
than raafon* Of this kind) is that which con-» 
demns dancing and aflemblieS) as if there were 
more harm in dancing than fifiging^ as if each 
•of thefeamufements were not equally a propen-* 
fity of nature^ and as if it were a crime to di- 
vert ouffelves publickly with an innocent and 
harmJefs recreation. For my own part, I thinky 
>Qa the contrary, that every time there is & 
^Goncourfe of the two lexes, every publick 
diverfion becomes innocent^ by being publick | 
whereas the moft laudable employment becomes 
^ufpicious in zteH-^'teti party *« Mafi and wo* 
tnan were formed for each other, their union by 
marriage is the end of nature* All falfe religion 
is at war with nature j our's, which conforms to 
^nd reflifies natural propenfity, proclaims a di- 
vine inftitution which is moft fuitable to man* 
kind. Religion ought not to increafe the cm* 
brirrafTment which civil regulations throw in th^ 
way of matrimony, by difficulties which the 
<3ofpel does not create, and which arecontrary 
to the true fpirit of Chriftianity. Let anyone 
tell me where young people can have an oppor- 
tunity of conceiving a mutual liking, and of 
feeing each other with more decorum and cir- 
cumfpeffion than in an aflembly , where the eye» 

of 

• In ffry Utter fo M. D'AlthiWrt, coocerning tfce the- 

«trfs, I have tranfcribcd the following paffage, and fomci 

4othev8 ; but as I was then preparing this edition, I thought 

it better to wait this publication tiH i took notice of the 

i|uoHit^om 
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ef the fpeitators being conftantly upon them^ 
oblige them to behave with peculiar caution ? 
Ho 9^ can we offend God by an agreeable ^nd 
wholefome exercrfe, fui table to the vivacity of 
youth ; an exercife which confifls in the art df 
prefentrng ourfelves to each other with grace 
and elegance, and wherein the prefencc of the 
fped^atof impofes a decorum which no one dare^ 
to violate ? Can we conceive a more efeftual 
method to avoid impofuion with refpefl to per- 
• fon at kaft, by difplaying ourfelves with all our 
natural gcaces and defe^Sls before thofe whofe 
intereft it is to know us thoroughly,- ere they 
oblige themfelves to love us^? Is not the obli- 
gation of reciprocal affe£bion greater than that 
effdf-love, and i« it iK)t adi attention woi^thy 
of a pjous and virtuous pair, who propofe to* 
marry, thus to prepare their hearts forthat m^« 
tual love which heaven prompts i 

^ What is the confequencoy iir thofe places 
wliere people arc under a continual reftraint, 
where the moft innocent gaiety is punifbed as 
criminal, where the young people of different 
fexes dare not meet in publick, and where ^the 
indifcrect feverity of the paftor preaches no* 
thing, in the name of God, but fervile con- 
ftraintf fadnefs, and melancholy ? They &iid 
meaiM to elude an infufFerable tyranny, which 
nature, and reafon difavow, . When gay and 
(^rightly youth arc debarred from lawftil plea- 
fures, they fubftitute others more dangerous in 
their fteadr Private parties artfully concerted 
F 3 fupply 
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fupply the place of publick affemblies. By being 
obliged to concealment, as if they were criminal, 
they at length becomeYo in fadl. Harmlefs joy 
loves to difplay itfelf in the face of the world, 
but vice is a friend to darkncfs ; and innocence 
and fecrefy never fubfift long together. My 
dear friend (faid Ihe, grafping my hand, as if 
£hc meant to convey her repentance, and com- 
municate the purity of her own heart to mine ;) 
who can be more fenfible of the importance of 
this truth than ourfelves i What forrow atid 
troubles, what tears and remorfe we might have 
prevented for fo many years paft, if we could 
but have forefeen how dangerous a private intcr- 
courfe was to that virtue which we always loved I 
*'Befides (faid Mrs. Wolmar, in afoftertone) 
it is not in a numerous affembly, where we are 
ken and heard by all the world, but in private 
parties, where fecrefy and freedom is indulged, 
that our morals are in danger. It is from this 
principle, that whenever my domefticks meet, 
I am glad to fee them all together. I even ap- 
prove of their inviting fuch young people in the 
neighbourhood whofe company will not cor- 
rupt them ; and I hear with pleafure, that, when 
they mean to commend the morals of any of 
our young neighbours, they fay — He is admitted 
at Mr. Wolraar's. We have a further view in 
this. Our men fervants are all very young, ami 
among the women, the governefs is yet fingle ; 
it is not reafonable that the retired life they lead 
with us fbould debar them of an opportunity 
-^ ^ of 
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of forming an honeft connexion. We endea- 
vour,' therefore, in tbefe little meetings, to give 
them this opportunity, under our infpeftion, 
that we may affiftthem in their choice^ and thus, 
by endeavouring to make happy families, we in* 
creafe the felicity of our owrt. 

•* I ought now tojuftify myfelf for dancing with 
thefegood people, but 1 rather choofe to pafs 
fentence on myfelf in this refped, and. frankly 
confefs that my chief motive is the pleafure I 
take in the exercife. You know that I always 
reiembled my coufin in her paffion for dancing j 
but after the death of my mother, I bade adieu 
to the ball, and all publick aflfemblies ; I kept my 
refolution, even to the day of my marriage, and 
will keep it ftill, without thinking it any vio- 
lation to dance now and then in my own houfe 
with my guefts and my domefticks. It is an 
exercife very good for my health during the 
fedentary life which we are obliged to live 
here in winter. I find it an innocent amufe- 
ment ; for after a good dance my confcience 
does not reproach me. It amufes Mr. Wol« 
mar likewife, and all my coquetry in this 
particular is only to pleafe him. I am the 
occafion of his coming into the ball-room ; 
the good people are beft fatisfied when they are 
honoured with their mailer's prefence; and 
they exprefs a fatisfadion when they fee me 
amongft them. In (hort, I find that fuch occa« 
fional familiarky forms an agreeable connexion 
and attachment between us, which approaches 

F 4 nearer 
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nearer the natural condition of mankind, by 
moderating the meannefs offervitude, and the 
j;igour of authority." 

Such, my lord, are the fentlmeats of Eloifa 
with refped to dancing, and 1 have often won- 
dered how fo much affability could coniift with 
fuch a degree of fubordinatbn, and bow fiie 
and her hufband could fo often ftoop to level 
tbetnfelves with their fervan.63, and yet the latter 
never be tempted to aiFume. equality in their 
turn. I queftionif any Afiaticlcmonarchs are at- 
tended in their palaces with more ittpcSt thaa 
Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar are ferved in their own 
houfe. I never knew any commands lefs im* 
p«rk>us, th;m th^tr's, or more readily, executed ; 
if they afic for any thing, their fervants Ay ; if 
they ex^ufe their failings, they theo^felves are. 
Beverthelefs fenfible of their faults.. I wa? never 
better convinced bow much the force of what is 
fii]4 depends on the lAode of expreffion. 

Xhis has led me into a reflexion on the afFeSed 
gravity of mafters ; whichJs, that it is rather 
to.be imputed to their own failings, than to the 
effcds of their familiarity, that they are dcfpifed 
in their families, and that the infolence of fer- 
v^nts is rather an indication of a vicious than 
of a weak mafter : for nothing gives them fuch 
aflurances, as t^e knowledge of his vices, and 
they qonfider all difcoveries of that kind as ib 
many difpenfations, which free, them from their 
obedience to a man, whom they can no longer, 
refpedl:. 

Servants 
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Servants imitate their matters, and by copy- 
ing them aukwardly, they render thofe de- 
feats more confpicuousin themfelves, which the 
po)i(h of education^ in feme meafure, difguifed 
in the others. At Paris, I ufed to judge of the 
ladies of my acquaintance, by the air and man^ 
ners of their waiting- women,. and this rule nevor 
deceived me. Befides that the lady's woni»n^v 
-when fhe becomes, the confidant of her mi** 
ilrefs's fecrcts, makes her boy her difcretion at 
a^dear rate, ihe likewife frames her condu6l ac« 
eording to her lady's fentunents, and difclofes 
all her maxims, by an aukward imitation* Ifi 
every inftahcey the matter's example is more 
e£5^acious than his authority ; it is not naturAl 
to fuppofe that their fervants will be honeftet 
than themfelves. It is to no purpofc to make a.'- 
noife, tofwear, to abufe them, to turn them ofP, 
to gtf a n:ew fct ; all this avails nothing towards 
making good fervants. When they who do not 
trouble themfelves about being ht^tedtinddcfpifed 
by their domcfticks neverthelefS' imagine that 
they are well ferved, the reafon of their mfftakfe* 
is, that they are contented with what they fee, 
and fatisfied with an appearance of diligeftcr, - 
without obfcrving the thoufand fecret prejudice^' 
they fuffer continually, andof which they can- 
not difcover the iource. But where is the man 
fo devoid of honour, as to be able to endure 
the contempt of every one round him ? Where 
^s the woman fo abandoned, as not to be fufcept^ 
ible of infults ? Hpw many ladies^ both - sit 
F 5 Paris 
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Paris and in London, who think themfelves 
greatly refpcfled, would burft into tears if they 
heard what was faid of them in their ante* 
chambers i Happily for their peace, they com- 
fort themfelves by taking thefe Argufesfor weak 
creatures, and by flattering themfelves that they 
are blind to thofe practices which they do. not 
even deign to hide from them. They likewife 
in their turn difcover, by their fullen obedience, 
the contempt they have for their miftreffes. 
Matters and fervants become mutually fcnfibic 
that it is not worth their while to conciliate each 
other's efteem. 

The behaviour of fervants feems to me to be 
the moft certain and nice proof of the matter's 
virtue ; and I remember, my lord, to have 
formed a good opinion of your's at Valais, with- 
out knowing you, purely becaufe, though you 
fpoke fomewhat harttily to your attendants, they 
were not the lefs attached to you, and that they 
exprefled as much refpedt for you in your ab- 
fence, as if you had been within hearing. It 
has been faid that no man is a hero in the eyes 
of his valet-de-chambre; perhaps notj but 
every worthy man will enjoy his fervant's efteem, 
which futticiently proves that heroifm is only a 
vain phantom, and that nothing is folid but vir- 
tue. The power of its empire is particularly ob- 
fervable here in the loweft commendation s^of the 
fervants. Commendations the lefs to be fufpedt- 
cd, as they do not confitt of vain eulogiums, 
but of an artlefs expreffion of their f<^eiings. As 

they 
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they cannot fuppofe from any thing which they 
fee, that other matters are not like their's, they 
therefore do not commend them on account of 
thofe virtues which they conceive to be common 
to matters in general, but, in the fimplicity of 
their hearts, they thank God for having fent the 
rich to make thofe under them happy, and to ' 
be a comfort to the poor. 

Servitude is a ttate fo unnatural to mankind, 
that it cannot fubfift without fome degree of 
difcontent. Neverthelefs, they refpeft their ma- 
tter, and fay nothing. If any murmurings efr 
cape them againft their miftrefs, they are mord 
to her honour than encomiums would be. No 
one complains that ttie is wanting in kindnefs to 
them, but that flie pays fo much regard to 
others ; no one can endure that his zeal fhould 
be put in competition with that of his comrades, 
and as every one imagines himfelf foremoft in 
attachment, he would be firtt in favour. This is 
their only complaint, and their greatett injuftice. 

There is not only a proper fubordination 
among thofe of inferior ttation, but a perfecSl 
harmony among thofe of equal rank ; and this 
is-notthe leaft difficult part of don^eftickcecono- 
my. Amidtt the clafliings of jealoufy and felf* 
interett, which make continual divifipns in fa- 
milies not more numerous than this, we feldom 
find fervants united but at the expenfe of their 
matters. If they agree, it is to rob in concert i 
if they are honett, every one fhows his impor- 
tance at the expenfe of the rett ; they mutt 
F 6 cither 
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either be eBemiesor acconipUces, and it is very 
4iftcult to find a way of guarding at the fame 
time both againft their Jcnavery and their dif- 
lentionsv The mafters of families in general 
l^npw no ot;ber.m?thod but that of choofing the 
alternative between thefe two inconveniences* 
Soaae, preferring intereft to honour^ foipent a 
' quarrelfome difpofition among their fervants by 
means of private reports, and think it a mafter- 
piece of prudence to make them fuperii^tendants 
and fpies ovje^ each other, Others, of a more 
indolent nature, rather chqofe that their fervant^ 
fhould rob them, and live peaceably among 
themfelves j ,they pique themfelves upoQ dif- 
countenanclng any information which a faith-* 
ful fervant may give them out of pure zeal. 
Both are equally to blame. The firfli, by ex? 
citing continual difturbances in their f^mijies, 
which are incompatible with gpod order an4 
regularity, get together a heap* of knaves^ and 
informers, who are bufy in betraying their fel- 
low fervants, that they may hereafter perhaps 
betray their mafters. The fecond, by refuiiiig 
any information with regard to what pailes in 
their families, countenance combinations againft 
themfelves, encourage the wicked, difheartea 
the good, and. only maintain a pack of arrogant 
and idle rafcals at a great expenle, who^ agree-t 
ing together at their mailer's coft, look upori 
their fervice as a matter of favour, and their 
thefts as perquifltes^« 

* I have narrowly examined into the mat^agecoftat 
of great families, and have found it impoffible for a 

maftcr 
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It is a capital errour in domeftick as well as in 
civil ceconomy, to oppofe one vice to another, 
or to attempt an equilibrium between them, as 
if that which undermines -the foundations of 
all order could ever tend to eflablifh regularity* 
This miftaken policy only ferves to unite every 
inconvenience. When particular vices are 
tolerated in a family, they do not reign alone. 
Let one take root, a thoufand will foon fpring 
up. They prefently ruin the fervants who har- 
'bour them, undo the matter who tolerates, them, 
and corrupt or injure the children who remark 
them with attention. What father can be fo 
unworthy as to put any advantage whatever 
in competition with this laft inconvenience ? 
What honeft man would choofe to be matter of 
a family, if it was impoffible for him to maintain 
peace and fidelity in his houfe at the fame time, 
and if he mutt be obliged to purchafe the attach- 
ment of his fervants at the expcnfe of their 
mutual good underftanding ? 

Who does not fee, that in this family, they 
have not even an icjea of any fuch difficulty ? fo 
much does the union among thefeveral members 
proceed from their attachment to the head. It 
is here we may perceive a ftriking inttance, 
how impoffible it is to have a fincere afFeflion 

for 
maftcr who has twenty fervants, to know whether he hat 
en€ honeft man among them;^ and not to miftake the 
grieateft rafcal perhaps to be that one. This alone would 
gm mc an averiion to riches. The rich lofe one of the 
fweetej^ pleafures of life, the pleafure of confidence and 
cfteem. They .purchafe all their gold at a dear rate I 
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for a mafter, without loving every thing that 
belongs to him; a truth which is the real foun- 
dation of chriftian charity. Is it not very natural 
that the children of the fame father ihould live 
together like brethren ? This is what they 
tell us every day at church, without making us 
feel the fentiment j and this is what the 
domefticksin this family feel, without being 
told it. 

This difpofition to good fellowfhip is owing 
to a choice of proper fubjeil's. Mr. Wolmar, 
when he hires his fervants, does not examine 
whether they fuit his wife and himfelf, but whe- 
ther they fuit each other, and if they were to 
difcover a fettled antipathy between two of the 
beft fervants, it would be fufHcient for them to 
difcharge one : for, fays Eloifa, in fo fmall a 
family, a family where they never go abroad, but 
are conftantly before each other, they ought to 
agree perfedly among themfelves. They ought 
to confider it as their father's houfe, where 
all are of the fame family. One who happens 
to be difagreeable to the reft is enough to make 
them hate the place ; and that difagreeable 
objeft being conftantly before their eyes, they 
would neither be eafy themfelves, nor fuffer us 
to be quiet. 

After having made the beft aflbrtment in their 
power, they unite them as it were by the fer- 
vices which they oblige each to render theotber^ 
and they contrive that itlhall be the real intercft 
of every one to be beloved by his fellow fer- 
vants. 
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vants. No one is fo well received who follicits 
a favour forhimfelf, as when he alks it for ano- 
ther J fo that whoever has any thing to requeft, 
endeavours to engage another to intercede for 
him ; and this they do with greater readinefs^ 
fince, whether their mafter grants or refufes the 
favour requefted, he never fails to acknowledge 
the merit of the perfon interceding. On the 
contrary, both he and Mrs. Wolmar always re- 
jcSt the follicitations of thofe who only regard 
themfelves. Why, fay they, fhould I grant 
what is defired in your favour, 'who have never , 
made me any requeft in favour of another i Is 
it reafonable that you fhould be more favoured 
than your companions, becaufe they are more 
pbliging than you i They do more : they en- 
gage them to ferve each other in private with- 
out any oftentation, and without aiTuming any 
merit. This is the more eafily accomplifhed^ 
as they know that their mailer, who is witnefs 
of their difcretion, will efteem them the more ; 
thus felf-intereft is a gainer, and felf-love no 
lofer. They are fo convinced of this general 
difpofition to oblige, and they have fuch confi- 
dence in each other, that when they have any 
favour toafk, they frequently mention it at table, 
by way of c'onverfation 5 very often, without 
further trouble, they find that the thing has been 
requefled and granted, and as they do not knovr 
whom to thank, their obligation is to all. 

It is by this, and fuch like methods, that they 
beget an attachment anftong them, refulting from, 

and 
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and AiborJinate to, the zeal they have for their 
mafter. ^Thus, for from leaguing together to hi» 
prejudice, they are only united for his fervice. 
However it may be their intereft to love each 
other, they have ftill ftronger motives for pleaf-- 
ing him ; their zeal for his fervice gets the 
better of their mutual good -will, and each con* 
fidering himfelf as injured by lofies which may 
make their mafter lefs able to recompenfe a faith- 
ful fervant, they are all equally incapable of fuf-- 
fcri^ any individual to do. him wrong, unno* 
ticed. This principle of policy, which is efta- 
blifhed in this family, feems to have fooiewhat 
fublime in it ; and I cannot fufficiently admire 
how Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar have been able ta 
transform the vile fundlion of an informer inta 
an office of zeal, integrity, andcourage, as noble, 
or at leaft as praife- worthy, as it was amoitg the 
Romans. 

They began by fubverting, or rather by pre- 
ventirtg, in a plain and perfpicuous manner, and 
by^ affe£iing inftances, that fervile and criminal 
pra£lice, that mutual toleration at the matter's 
coft, which a worthlefs fervant never fails to in- 
culcate to a good one, under the maflc of a. 
charitable maxim. They made them under- 
fland, that the precept which enjoins us to hide 
eur neighbour's faults relates to thofe onlf 
which do injury to no one ; that if they arc wit*^ 
nefles to any injuftice which injures a third per* 
fon, and do not difcover it, they arc guilty of it 
themfelves; and that as nothing can oblige us 

to 
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to conceal fuch faults in others, bat a con* 
fcIoHfnefs of our own defeds, therefore no on^ 
would choofe to countenance knaves, if be ws^ 
not a knave himfelf. Upon thefe principles^ 
which are juft in general as between man 
and manj but more ftriaiy fo with rofpefl totho 
clofe connexion between mafter and fervant» 
they hold it here as an inconteftable truth, that 
Vfh.oever fees their mafter wronged, without 
making a difcovery, is more guilty than hewhq 
did the wrong ; for he fufFers himfelf to he mif^ 
led by the profpe£l of advantage, but the other ii\ 
cool blood, and without any view of intcreft^ 
^ao be induced to fecrefy by no other motive than 
^ thorough difregard of ju^ice^ an indlfiiereiicd 
towards the welfare of the family he fertves^ an4 
4 hidden defire of copying the example he con- 
ceals. Therefore, even where the fault is con- 
fiderable, the guilty party may nevertbeief^ 
ibmetimes hope for pardon,, but the witnef^ who 
conceals the fa£l is infallibly difmifled, as a umk 
of a bad difpofition. 

In return, they receive no accufation which 
may be fufpe£kcd to proce<'.d from injuftice and 
C^umny ; that is to foy, they admit of none ia 
the abfence of the accufed If any one cornea 
to make a report againft his fellow fcryant, or. 
t» prefer a perfonal tomplaint againft him, they 
a(k him whether he is lufficiently informed, thab 
U to fay, whether be has, entered in to>ny pre* 
vious enq>uiry with the perfon whom he is going, 
to accufe r If he anfwers io^the negative, thojt 
5 afk 
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aft him how he can judge of an aftion, when 
he is not acquainted with the motives to it f 
The faft, fay they, may depend on fome cir- 
cumftance to which you are a ftranger ; there 
may be fome particulars which may ferve to 
juftify or excufe it, and which you know no- 
thing of. How can you prefume to condemn 
any one's conduct, before you know by what , 
motives it is direfted ? One word of explana- 
tion would probably have rendered it juftifiable 
in your eyes. Why then do you run the rifk 
of condemning an afiion wrongfully, and pf 
expofing me to participate of your injuftice? 
If he afiures them that he has entered into a 
previous explanation with the accufed ; why 
then, fay they, do you^ come without him, as if 
you was afraid that he would falfify what you 
are going to relate i By what right^ do you 
negle£i: taking the fame precaution with refpeA 
to me, which you think proper to ufe with re- 
gard to yourfelf ? Is it reafonable to defire «ie ta 
judge of a fafi from your report, of which you re- 
fufeto judge yourfelf by the teftimony of your 
own eyes; and would not you be anfwerable 
for the partial judgement I might form, if I was 
to remain fatisfied with your bare depofition ? 
In the end, theydireft them to fummon the par- 
ty accufed ; if they c6nfent, the matter is foon 
decided ; if they refufe, they difmifs them 
with a fevere reprimand, but they keep the fecret, 
and watch them both fo narrowly, that they 
are not long at a Jofs to know which is in fault. 

This 
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This rule is fo well known, and fo well efta- 
bliOiedy that you never hear a fervant in this 
family fj^eak ill of his abfcnt comrade, for they 
are all lenfible that it is the way to pafs for a liar 
and a coward. When any one of them accufes 
another, it is openly, frankly, and not only to 
his face, but in the prefence of all his fellow- 
fervants, that they who are witneiTes to their 
accufation may be vouchers of their integrity. 
In cafe of any perfonal difputes among them^ 
the difference is generally made up by media- 
tors, without troubling'^Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar ^ 
but when the intereft of the mafter is at ftake^ 
the matter cannot remain a fecret ; the guilty 
party muft either accufe himfelf, or be accufed. 
Thefe little pleadings happen very feldom, and 
never but at table, in the rounds which Eloifa 
makes every day while her people are at dinner 
or fupper, which Mr. Wolmar pleafantly calls 
her general ieffions. After having patiently 
attended to the accufation and the defenfe,' if 
the affairs regard her intereft, (he thanks the ac- 
cufer for his zeal. I am fenfibie, fays (he, that 
you have a regard for your fellow fervant, you 
have always fpoken well of him, and I com- 
mend you, becaufe the love of your duty and of 
juftice has prevailed over your private affeftions, 
it is thus that a faithful fervant and an honeft 
man ought to behave. If the party accufed is 
not in fault, ihe always fubjoins fome compli«> 
ment to her juflification of his innocence. But 
if he is really guilty, (he in fome meafure fpares 

his 
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his ibame biefore the reft. She Aippofes that he has 
fomething to communicate in bis defenfe, which 
he does not choofe to declare in publick ; ihe ap- 
points an hour to hear him in private, and it is 
then that fbe or her hufi)and talk to him as they 
think proper. What is very remarkable is;, 
that the moft fevere of the two is notmoft dread- 
ed, and that they are lefs afraid of Mr. Weimar's 
folemn reprimand, than of Eloifa's aiFe£iing re- 
proaches. The former, fpeaking the l^nguageof 
truth and juftice, humUe» and confounds, the 
guilty; the latter ftrikes them with the moft criid 
remorfe, by convincing them with what regret 
fte is forced to withdraw her kindne(^ from them. 
She fometimes extorts tears of grief and ihaxae 
from them, and it is not uncommoo for her to be 
moved herfelf whenflie fees them repent, in hopes 
that flie may not be obliged to abide by her word. 
They who judge of thefe concerns by what 
pafles in their own feri)ilies, or among their 
neighbours, would probaWy deem them frivo- 
lous or tirefome. But you, my lord, who 
have fuch high notions of the duties and enjoy- 
ments of a mafter of a family, and who are- 
fenfible what an afcendancy natural difpofitioa 
and virtue have over the human heart, you per- 
ceive the importance of chefe minutiae, and 
know on what circumftanccs their luccefs de- 
pends. Riches do not make a man rich, as is 
well obferved in fome romance. The wealth 
of a man is not in his coffers, but in the ufe he 
makes of what he draws out of them j for our 

pofiei&ons 
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i^oifit^ons do not btcome our own, but by the 
ufes to which we allot them, and abufes are aU 
ways more inexhauftible than riches; whence 
it happens that our enjoyments are not in pro- 
portion to our expenfes, but depend on the juft 
regulation of them. An ideot may tofs ingots 
t>f gold into the fea^ and fay he has enjoyed 
them : but what comparifon. is there beivreeA 
fuch an extraragant enjoyment and that whicK 
ft Wife man would have derived from the leaft 
part of their value? Order and regularity, which 
multiply and perpetuate the ufe of riches, are 
alone capable of converting the enjoyment ot 
them into felicity. But if real property arifes 
from the telation which out poiTeffions bear to 
iis, if ft is -rather the ufe than the acquifitioa 
of riches ^hich confers it, what can be more 
proper fubjefis of attention for a matter of a 
family than domefiick ceconomy, and the prU<<* 
'dent regulation of his ho^fehold, in which 
the inoft perfedl correfpondences more imme* 
'diately concern him, and wh6re the happinefs 
of every individual is an addition to the felicity 
of the head ? 

Are the rooft wealthy the moft happy ? No» 
'Horw then does wealth contribute to felicity ? 
But every well-regulated family is emblematick 
of the matter's mind. Gilded ceilings, luxury^ 
and magnificence, only ferve toihow the vanity 
of thofe who difplay fuch parade; wherea^t 
whenever you fee order without melancholyi^ 
pcsLte without flavery, plenty without profufion^ 

yoa 
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you may fay with confidence, the mafter of 
this houfe is a happy being. 

For my own part, I think the moft certain 
fignoftrue content is a domeftick and retired 
life, and that they who are continually reforting 
to others in queft of happinefs do not enjoy 
it at home. A father of a family, who amufes 
himfelf at home, is rewarded for his . continual 
attention to domeftick concerns by the conftant 
enjoyment of the moft agreeable fenfations of 
nature. He is the only one who can be pro* 
perly faid to be mafter of his own happinefs, 
becaufe, like heaven itfelf, he is happy in defiring 
Bothfng more than 'he enjoys. Like the 
Supreme Being, he does not wiih to enlarge hi$ 
pofieffions, but to make them realiy His own, 
under proper <dire£^ons, and by ufmg them 
conformably to the juft relations of things : if 
he does not enrich himfelf by new aoquifitions, 
he enriches himfelf hy the true enjoyment of 
what he poffeffes. He once only enjoyed the 
income of his lands, Jie now eajoys the lands 
tbemfelves, by over- looking their culture, and 
furvcying them from time to time. His fer- 
vant was a firanger to him : he is now parf of 
his enjoyment ; his child i he makeshim his own. 
Formerly he had only power over his fervant's 
a£Hons, now he has authority over his inclina- 
tions. He was his mafter only by paying him 
wages, now he rules by the facred dominion of 
benevolence and efteem. Though fortune fpoils 
him of his wealth, (he cap never rob him of 

tbofe 
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thofe aiFe£lion$ which are attached to him ; fhe 
cannot deprive a father of his children; all the 
difference is, that he maintained them yefter- 
day, and that they will fupport him to-morrow* 
It is thus that we may learn the true enjoyment 
of our riches, of our family, and of ourfelves; 
it is thus that the minutiae of a family become 
agreeable to a worthy man who knows the 
value of them ; it is thus, that far from coniider- 
ing thefe little duties as troublefome, he makes 
them a part of his happinefs, and derives the 
glory and pleafure of human nature from thefc 
nobl^ and afFedling offices. 

If thefe precious advantages are defpifed or 
'little known, and if the few who endeavour to 
acquire them feldom obtain them, the reafon, 
in both cafes, is the fame. There are many 
fimple and fublime duties, which few people 
can relifli and fulfill. Such are thofe of the 
matter of a family, for which the air and buftle 
of the world give him a difguft, and which 
he never difchargcs properly when he is only 
inflamed by motives of avarice and intereft. 
Some think themfelves excellent mafters, and 
are only careful ceconomifts ^ their income -may 
thrive, and their family neverthelefs be in a bad 
condition. They ought to have more enlarged 
views to dired an adminiftration of fuch impor- 
tance, fo as to give it a happy iffue. The firft 
thing to be attended to in the due regulation of a 
family, is to admit none but honeft people, who 
will not have any fecret intention to difturb that 

regularity. 
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regularity. But are honcfty and fefvitude ^ 
eompatibl^, that we may hope to find fervants 
who are honeft menf No, my lord, if we 
Would have them, we muft not enquire fot 
thenl, but We muft mate them 5 and none who 
^re hot rfien of integrity theWfelvcs are capable 
of making Others honeft* It is to no purpofe 
for a hypocrite to affecSt an air of virtue; he wilt 
never ihfpire any one with an afFtflion for it; 
And if he krtew how to make virtue amiable, he 
Would be in love with it himfelf. What do 
formal leffons avail. When daily example con* 
tradids them, unlefs to make us fufpefl: that th6 
tnoralift means to fport with our credulity ? What 
-an abfurdity are they guilty of who exhort us 
to do as they fay, and not as they aft them- 
felycs ! He who does not slQl up to what he fays 
never fpeaks to any effeftj for the language 
of the heart is wanting, which alone is perfuafive 
and afFe£ling» 1 have fometinies heard con- 
Verfations of this kind held in a grofs mannet 
before fervantSj in order to read them le£turcs> 
as they do to children fometimes* in an indireft 
Way. Far from having any reafon to imagine 
"that they were the dupes of fuch artifice, I have 
always obferved them fmile in fecret at their 
matter's folly, who muft. have taken them for 
tlockheadis, by making an aukward difplay of 
fentimerits before ihem^ which they knew were 
JTone ofhis own. 

An thefe idle fiibtiaties are unknown in this 
fatiiily, and the gralid art by which the mafter 

and 
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^d miftrefs make their fervants what they would 
defire them to be, is to appear themfelves before 
them what they really are. Their behaviour is 
always frank and open, becaufe they are not ia^ 
any fear left their adlions fhould bely their pro- 
feffions. As they themfelves do not entertain 
principles of morality different from thofe v/hich 
they inculcate to others, they have po occafion 
for any extraordinary circumfpedion in their 
difcourfe; a word blundered out unfeafonably 
does not overthrow the principles they have la- 
boured to eftablifli. They do not indifcrectly 
tell all their affairs, but they openly proclaim 
all their maxims. Whether at table, or abroad, 
in private, or in publick, their fentiments are ftill 
the fame; they ingenuoufly deliver their opi- 
nions on every fubjcft, and without their having 
any individual in view every one is inftrufted 
by their converfation. As their fervants never 
fee them do any thing but what isjuft, reafon- 
able, and equitable, they do not confider juftice 
as a ta5c on the poor, as a yoke on the unhappy, 
and as one of the evils of their condition. The 
care they take never to let the labourers come 
in vain, and lofe their day's work in feeking 
after their wages, teaches their fervants to fet a 
juft value on time. When they fee their matter 
fo careful of other men's time, each concludes 
that his own time muftbe of confequence, and 
therefore deems idlenefs the greateft crime he 
can be guilty of. The confidence which their 
fervants have in their integrity gives that force 
Vol. III. G t% 
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to their regulations which makes them oWerVei) 
and prevents abufes. They are not afraid, when 
they eome to receive their weekly gratuities, that 
their miftrefs (hould partially determine the 
youngeft and moft adlive to have been the moft 
diligent. An old fervant it not apprehenfive left 
they (hould ftart fome quibble, to fave the pro- 
mifed augmentation to their wages. They cart 
never hope to take advantage of any divifion bc- 
tv/een their mafter and miftrefs, in order td 
make themfelves of confequence, and to obtain 
from one what the other has refufcd. They whd 
are unmarried are not afraid left they ftiould 
oppofe their fettlement, in order to detain them 
longer, and by that means make their fervice a 
prejudice to them. If a ftrange fervant was to 
tell the domefticks of this family^ that mafteiL 
and fervants are in a ftate of war with each 
other 5 that when the latter do the former all the 
injury they can, they only make lawful repri« 
faisj that mafters being ufarpcrs, liars, and 
knaves, there can confequently be no harm in- 
tifing them as they ufe their prince, the people^ 
or individualsj and in returning thoTe injuries 

Ivith dexterity, which they offer openly one 

who ftiould talk in this manner would not be 
attended to ; they would not give themfelves the 
trouble to controvert or obviate fuch fentiments; 
they who give rife to them are the only perfons 
whofe bufinefs it is to refute them. 

You never perceive any fullennefs or difcon* 
t€nt in the difchargc of their duty, becaufe there 

i3 
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is never any haughtinefs or capricioufnefs in the 
orders they receive 5 nothing is required of them 
but what is reafonable and expedient, and their 
mafler and naiftrefs have too much refpcft for 
the dignity of human nature, even in a flate of 
fervitude, to put them upon any employment 
ivhich may debafe them. Moreover, nothing 
here is reckoned mean but vice, and whatever 
IS reafonable and neceflary is deemed honour^ 
able and becoming. 

They do not allow of any intrigues abroad, 
neither has any one any inclinations of that 
kind. They are fenfible that their fortune is 
moft firmly attached to their mafter\s, and that 
they {hall never want any thing while his family 
profpers. Therefore, in fcrvinghim, they take 
care of their own patrimony, and increafeit by 
making their fervice agreeable : this, above all 
things, is their intereft. But this word is fome- 
what mifapplied here, for I never knew any 
fyftem of policy by which felf-intcreft was i'o 
flcilfuUy direfted, and where at the fame time it 
had lefs influence, than in this family. They ?\l 
a£t from a principle of attachment, and.cnc 
would think thatvenal fouls were purified as fucn 
as they entered into this dwelling of wifdom znd 
union. He would imagine that part of the 
matter's intelligence, and of themiflrcfs's fcnfi« 
bility, was conVeyed to each of their fervants ; 
they feem fo judicious, benevolent, honeft, and 
fo much above their ftation. Their greateft ;im- 
bition is to do well| to be valued and cttccmed ^ 
G 2 and 
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and they confider an obliging expreffion from 
their mafter or miftrefs in the light of a prefent. 
Thefe, my lord, are the mod material ob- 
fervations I have made on that part of the ceco- 
nomy of this family which regards the fervants 
and labourers. As to Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar's 
manner of living, and the education of their 
children, each of thefe articles very well deferves 
a ftparate letter. You know with what view 
I began thefe remarks ; but in truth the whole 
forms fuch an agreeable reprefentation, that we 
need only meditate upon it to advance it, and 
we require no other inducement than the plea- 
sure it afFofds us. 



N' 



LETTER CXXX. 

TO LORD B— • 

rO, my lord ; I do not retra6l what I have 
1 faid ; in this family, the ufeful and agree- 
able are united throughout ; but occupations of 
ufe are not confined to thofe purfuits which yield 
profit : they comprehend further every innocent 
and harmleis amufcment which may ferve to 
improve arelifla for retirement, labour, and tem- 
perance, which may contribute to preferve the 
mind in a vigorous ftatc, and to keep the heart 
free from the agitation of tumultuous paffions. 
If inaftive indolence begets nothing but melan- 
choly and irkfomenefs, the delights of an agree- 
able leifure are the fruits of a laborious life. We 

only 
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oftly work to enjoy ourfelves ; this alternative of 
labour and recreation is our natural ftate. The 
repofe which ferves to refrefti us after paft la- 
bours, and encourage us to renew them, is not 
lefs neceflary for us than labour itfelf. 

After having admired the good- confequences 
attending the vigilance and attention of the pru« 
dent Eloifa in the condudl of her family, 1 was 
witnefs of the good eiFcdls of the recreation (he 
ufes in a retired place, where flie takes her fa- 
vourite walk, and which (he calls her Elyfiuni. 

I had often heard them talk of this Elyfium, of 
which they made a myftery before me. Yefterday , 
however, the exceffive heat being almoft equally 
intolerable both within doors and without, Mr. 
Wolmar propofed to his wife to make holiday 
that afternoon, and inflcad of going into the 
nurfery towards evening, as ufual, to come and 
breathe the frefliair with us in the orchard i (lis 
confented, and thither we went. 

This place, though juft clofe to the houfe, is 
hidden in fuch a manner by a fhady walk, that 
it is not vifible from any point. The thick fo- 
liage with which it is environed renders it im* 
pervious to the eye, and it is always carefully 
locked up. I was fcarce got within-fide, but 
the door, being covered with alder and hafle- 
trees, I could not find out which way I came 
in, when I turned back, and feeing no door, it 
feemed as if 1 had dropped from the clouds. 

On myenterance into this difguifed orchard, 

I was feifed with an agreeable fenfation ; the 

G 3 frelhnef& 
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freflinefs of the thick foliage, the beautiful anti 
lovely verdure, the flowers feat tered on each fide, 
the murmuring of the purling ftream, and the 
warbling of a thoufaad birds, ftruck my ima- 
gination as powerfully as my fenfes j but at the 
fame time I thought myfelf in the moft wild and 
iblitary place in nature, and I appeared as if I 
had been the firft mortal who had ever pene- 
trated into this defer t fpot. Being fcifed with 
afionifhment, and tranfported at fo unexpected 
a fight, I remained motionlefs for fome time, 
and cried out, in an involuntary fit of enthu- 
fiafm, ** O Tinian! O Juan Fernandez*! Eloifa,. 
the world's end is at your threfhold !" — "Many 
people (faid ihe, with afmile) think in the fame 
manner ; but twenty paces at moft prefently 
brings them back to Clarens : let us fee whether 
the charm will work longer upon you. This is 
the fame orchard where you have walked for- 
merly, and where you have played at romps with 
my coufin. You may remember that the grafs 
was almoft burned up, the trees thinly planted, 
affording very little (hade, and that there was no 
water. You find that now it is fre(h, verdant, 
cultivated, embellifhed with flowers, and well 
watered ; what do you imagine it may havecoft 
me to put it into the condition you fee I For yoii 
muft know that I am the fuperintendant, and 
that my huftand leaves the entire management 
of it to me." — *' In truth (faid I) it has coft 

you 
• Defert iflands in the >Soutk-Sca, cetebi-atcd in Lord' 
Anfon's voyage. 
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you nothing but inattention. It Is indeed a de-" 
lightful fpot, but wild and ruftick ; and I can dif- 
cover no marks of human induftry. You have 
concealed the door j. the water fprlngs I know 
iK)t whence; Nature alone has done all the reft, 
and even you could not have mended her work." 
" It is true (faid fhe) that Nature has done every 
thing, but under my dirediion, and you fee no- 
thing but what has been done under my orders, 
Guefs once more." — ** Firft (I replied) I cannot 
conceive how labour and cxpenfci can be made 
to fupply the efFefts of time. The trees-. . ." 
'•As to them (faid Mr.Wolmar) you mayobferv* 
that there are none very large, and they were 
here before, Befides, Kloifa began this work a 
long while before her marriage, and prefently 
after her mother's death, when (heufed to come 
herewith her father in queft offolitude." — "Well 
(faid I) fince you will have thefe large and mafly 
bowers, thefe floping tufts, thefe umbrageous 
thickets to be the growth of feven or eight years, 
and to be partly the work of art, I think you 
have been a good oeconomift, if you have done all 
within this vaft circumference for two thoufand 
crowns." — " You have only gueffed two thou- 
fand crowns too much (fays fhe) for it coft me- 
nothing." — ** How! nothing!" — " No, nothing; 
unlefsyou place a dozen days work in the year to 
my gardener's account, as many to twoor three of 
my people, and fome to Mr. Wolmar, who has 
fometimes condefccnded to officiate in myfer* 
vice as a gardener.*' I could not comprehend 
G 4 this 
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this riddle j but Eloifa, who had hitherto held 
me, faid to me (letting me loofe) ** Go, and you 
will underftand it. Farewell Tinian ! farewtll 
Juan Fernandez ! farewell all enchantment 1 In 
a few minutes you will find your way back from 
the end of the world." 

I began to wander over the orchard thus me- 
tamorphofed with a kind of extafy ; and if I 
found no exotic ic plants, nor any of the produAs 
of the Indies, I found all thofe which were na- 
tural to the foil, difpofed and blended in fuch a 
manner, as to produce the moft chearful and 
lively efFedt. The verdant turf, thick but fliort 
and clofe, was intermixed with wild thyme, 
balm, fweet marjoram, and other fragrant herbs. 
You might perceive a thoufand wild flowers 
dazzle your eyes, among which you would be 
furprifed to difcover fome garden -flowers, which 
feemed to grow natural with the reft. I now 
and then met with fbady tufts, as impervious to 
the rays of .the fun as if they had been in a 
tiiick foreft. Thefe tufts were compofed of 
trees of a very flexible nature, the branches of 
which they bend, till they hang on the ground, 
and take root, as I have feen fome trees natu- 
rally do in America. In the more open fpots, 
I faw here and thepC buflbes of rofes, rafpbcr- 
rics, and goofcberries: little plantations of lilac, 
hazle-trees, alders, feringa, broom, and trefoil, 
difperfed without any order or fymmetry, and 
which embellifhed the ground, at the fame time 
that it gJive it the appearance of being overgrown 

with 
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"with weeds. '1 followed the track tht-ough ir- 
.regular and ferpentine walks, bordered by thefe 
flowery thickets, and covered witl> a thoufand 
garlands compofed of vines, hops, rofe-wccd, 
fnake^weed, and other plants of that kind, with 
which honey- fuckles and jeflamine deigned to 
intertwine. Thefe garlands feemed as' if they 
were fcattered carelefsly from one tr^e to another, - 
and formed a kind of drapery over our heads, 
.which (heltered us from the fun 5 while under 
foot we had fmooth, agreeable, and dry walk* 
ing upon a fine mofs, without fand, or grafs, or 
any rugged (hoots. Then it was I fir ft difco- 
vered, not without aftoni(hment, that this ver* 
dant and bu(by umbrage, which had deceived 
me fo much at a diftance, was compofed of thefe 
luxuriant and creeping plants, which runfting all 
aJbng the trees, formed a thick foliage over-head, 
and afforded fhade and frefhnefs under foot, I 
obferved likewife, that by means of common 
induftry, they had made feveral of thefe plants 
take root in- the trunks of the trees, fo that they. 
fpread more, being nearer the top. You will 
readily conceive that the fruit is not the better 
for thefe additions ; but this is the only fpot 
where they have facrificed the ufeful to the agree- 
able, and in the reft of their grounds they ha\ e 
taken fuch care of the tree^ that without the 
orchard, the return of fruit is greater than it was 
formerly. If you dob^itconfider how delight-- 
ful it is to meet with wild fruit in the midft 
of a wood, and to refrefli one's felf with it, yoa 
G 5 wUi 
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will eafily conceive what a pleafure it muft be to 
meet with excellent and ripe fruit in this arti- 
ficial de'fert, though it grows but here and there^ 
and has not the beft appearance ; which gives 
one the pleafure of fearching, and feleding the 
beft. 

All thefe little walks were bordered and crof- 
fed by a clear and limpid rivulet, which one 
while winded through, the grafs and flowers, in 
ftreams fcarce perceptible ; at another, ruflied in 
more copious floods upon a clear and fpecklcd 
gravel, which rendered the water more tranfpa« 
rent. You might perceive the fprings rife and 
bubble out of the earth, and fometimes you might 
obferve deep canals, in which the calm and. 
gentle fluid ferved as a mirror to reflecSt the ob- 
jcfts around. *' Now (faid I to Eloifa) I com- 
prehend all the reft ; but thefe waters which I 
fee on every fide." — " They come from thence," 
ihe replied, pointing to that fide where the terrace 
lies. *' It is the fame ftream which, at a vaft 
cxpenfe, fupplied the fountain in the flower- 
garden, for which nobody cares. Mr. Wolmar 
will not deftroy it, out of refpefl: to my father, 
who had it made 5 but with what pleafure we 
come here every day to fee this water run through 
the orchard, which we never look at in the 
garden ! The fountain plays for the entertafn* 
ment of ftrangers j this little rivulet flows for our 
amufement. It is true, that I have likewifc 
brought hither the water from the publick foun- 
tain, which emptied itfelf into the lake, through 
5 the 
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the higWay, to the detriment of -paflengers, 
bcfides its running to wafte, without profit to 
any one. It formed an elbow at the foot of 
the orchard, between two rows of willows; 
I have taken them within my enclofure, and I 
' bring the fame water liither through different 
channels." 

I pcrceiVed then that all the contrivance con- 
fifted^in managing thefe ftreams, fo as to make 
them flow in meanders, by feparating and unit- 
ing them atproper places,. by making them run 
as little upon the flope as pof&ble, in order to 
kngthen their courfe, and make the moft of a 
few little murmuring cafcades. A lay of earth, 
covered with fome gravel from the lake, and 
ftrewed over with fliells, forms a bed for thefe 
waters. The fame flreams running at proper 
diftances under fome large tiles covered \(^lth 
earth and turf, on a level with the ground, form 
a kind of artificial fprings, where they i flue forth. 
Some fmall ftreams fpout through pipes on fome 
rugged places, and bubble as they fall. The 
ground thus refrefhed and watered continually 
yields frefh flowers, and keeps the grafs always 
verdant and beautiful. 

The more I wandered over this delightful' 
afylum, the more 1 found the agreeeble (en* 
fation improve which I experienced at my firft 
-enterance : nevcrthelcfs, my curiofity kept me 
in exercife ; I was more eager to view the ob- 
jefts around me than to enquire into the caufe 
of the imprcffions they made oa me, and I. 
G 6 chofe 
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chofe to refign myfdf to that delightful con- 
templation, without taking the trouble of re- 
flexion ; but Mrs. Wolmardrew me out of my 
reverie, by taking me under the arm. *' AUthat 
you fee (faidlhe) is nothing but vegetable and 
inanimate nature, which, in fpite of us, always 
leaves behind it a melancholy idea of folitude. 
Come aitd view nature animated and more af- ' 
fe£ting« There you will difcover fome new 
charm every minute in the day.'*— " You antici- 
pate me (faid I5) I hear a confufed chirping noife, 
and I fee but few birds ; I fuppofe you have an 
aviary/' — " True (faid ihe): let us go to it." I 
durft not as yet declare what I thought of this 
aviary ; but there was fomething in the idea of 
it which difgufted me, and did not feem to cor- 
rcfpond with the reft. 

We went down, through a thoufand turnings^ 
to the bottom of the orchard, where 1 found all 
the water colled^ed in a fine rivulet, flowing 
gently between two rows of old willows, which 
had been frequently lopped. Their tops being 
hollow, and half bare, formed a kind of veife), 
from whence, by the contrivance Ijuft now men- 
tioned, grew feveral tufts of honey-fuckles, of 
which one part intertwined among the branches, 
and the other dropped carelefsly along the fide of 
the rivulet. Near the extremity of the enclo- 
sure was a little bafon, bordered with grafs, bul- 
ruOies, and weeds, which ferved as a watering- 
place to the aviary, and was the laft ufe made pf 
this water, fo precious and fo well hufbanded. 

Somewhat 
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Somewhat beyond this bafon was a platform, 
which was terminated, in an angle of the enclo- 
fure, by a hillock planted with a number of little 
trees of all kinds j thefmalleft ftood towards the 
fummit, and their fize increafed in proportion as 
the ground grew lower, which made their tops, 
appear to be horizontal, or at leaft (bowed that 
they were one day intended to be fo. In the 
front ftood a dozen of trees, which were young 
as yet, but of a nature to grow very large, fuch 
as the beech, the elm,, the aih, and the acaca. 
The groves on this fide ferved as an afylum ta 
that vaft number of birds which I had heard 
chirping at a diftance, andit was under the (hade 
of this foliage, as under a large umbrella, that 
you might fee them hop about, run^, friflc, pro- 
voke each other, and fight, as if they had not 
perceived us. They were (o far from flying at 
our approach, that, according to the notion with 
which I was prepoflefled, 1 imagined them to 
have bcenenclofed within a wire; but when we 
came to the border of the t^fon, I faw feveral ' 
of them alight, and come towards us through a 
fhort walk which parted the platform in two, 
and made a communication between the bafon 
and the aviary. Mr. Wolmar then going round 
the bafon, fcattered two or three hand fuls of . 
mixed grain, which he had in his pocket, along^ 
the walk, and when he retired, the birds flocked 
together, and began to feed like fomany chickens, 
with fuch an air of familiarity, that I plainly 
perceived they had been trained up. to it. " This 

IS 
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is charining(faid I :) your ufingthc word aviary, 
furprifed mc at firft, but 1 npw fee what it is j 
I perceive that you invite them as yourguefts^ 
inftead of confining them as your prifoners."— * 
*' What do you mean by our guefts ? (replied 
Eloifa) ; it is we who ar^ their*s. They are 
mafters here, and we pay them for being ad* 
mitted fome times. '*~" Very well (faid 1) but 
how did thefe mafters get poiTeifion of this fpot f 
How did you colleft together fo many volun- 
tary inhabitants i I never heard of any attempt 
of this kind, and 1 could not have believed that 
fuch a defign could have fucceeded, if I had. 
not evidence of it before my eyes.'* 

" Time and patience (faid Mr. Wolmar) have 
worked this miracle. Thefe are expedients 
which the rich fcarce ever think of in their plea- 
Cures. Always in hafte for - enjoyment, force: 
and money are the only inftruments they know 
how to employ j they have birds in cages, and 
friends at fo much a month* if the fervants 
ever came near this place, you would foon fee the 
birds difappear; and if you perceive vaft num- 
bers of them at prefent, the reafon is, that this 
fpot has always, in fome degree, been a refuge 
for them. There is no bringing them together 
where there are none to invite them ; but where 
there arc fome already, it is eafy toincreafc thcif 
numbers, by anticipating all their wants, by not 
frightening them, by fufFcring them to hatch 
with fecurity, and by never difturbing the young 
•nes in their neft ; for by thefe means, fuch 

as 
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as there are abide there, and thofe which come 
after them continue. This grove was already- 
in being, though it was divided fiorti thcorchardv 
Eloifa has only enclofed itby a quickfet hedge, 
removed that which parted it, and enlarged and. 
adorned it with new defigns. Yoa fee to the 
right and left of the walk which leads to it two* 
fpaces filled with a confufed mixture of grafs, 
ftraw, and all forts of plants. She orders 
them every year to be fown with corn, millet^ 
turnfol, hemp -feed, vetch, and in general all- 
forts of grain which birds are fond of, and no-* 
thing is ever reaped. Befides this, almoft every 
day ihe or I bring them fomething to eat, and 
when we negleft, Fanny fuppUes our place. 
They are fupplied with water, as you fee, very 
cafily. Mrs. Wolmar carries her attention fa 
far as to provide for them, every fpring, little 
heaps of hair, ftraw, wool, mofs, and other 
materials proper to build their nefts. Thus, by 
their having materials at hand, provifions in 
abundance,, and by the great care we take to 
fecure them from their enemies*, the uninter* 
rupted tranquillity they enjoy induces them to 
lay their eggs in this convenient place, where 
they want for nothing, and where nobody di* 
ilurbs them. Thus, the habitation of the fathers 
becomes the abode of the children, and the co- 
lony thrives and multiplies.'' 

'' Ah I (faid Eloifa) do you fee nothingmore ? 
Noone thinks beyond himfelfj but the aiFeilion 

of. 
?. Themicej owls^ hawks> and^ above all, children. 
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of a conftant pair, the. zeal of their domeftick 
concerns, paternal andmaternal fondnefs^all this 
is loft upon you.'^^Had you been here two months 
ago, you might have feafted your eyes with 
the moft lovely fight, and have gratified your 
feelings with the moft tender fenfations in na- 
ture." — " Madam (faid I, fomewhat gravely) 
you are a wife and a mother 5 thefe are pleafures of 
which it becomes you to be fufceptible." Mr. 
Wolmar then taking me cordially by the hand, 
faid, " You have friends, and thofe friends have 
children; how can you be a ftranger to paternaJ 
affeftion ?" I looked at him, I looked at Eloifa, 
they looked at each other, and caft fuch an af- 
fedling eye upon me, that embracing them al- 
ternately, I faid with tender emotion, *' They 
areas dear to me as to yourfelf.*' I do not 
know by what ftrange efFe£l a fingle word can 
make fuch an alteration in our minds, but 
fince that moment Mr. Wolmar appears to me 
quite another man, and I confider him lefs 
in the light of a huft)and to her whom I have 
fo long adored, as in that of the father of two 
children for whom I would lay down my life. 

I was going to walk round the bafon, in 
order to draw nearer to this delightful afylum, 
and its little inhabitants, but Mrs. Wolmar 
checked me,. ** Nobody (fays flie) goes to di- 
fturb,them in their dwelling, and you are the 
firft ,of our guefts whom I ever brought fo fan 
There are four keys to this orchard, of which 
my father and we have each of us one : Fanny 
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has the fourth, as fuperintendant, and to bring 
the children here now and then; the value 
of whicK favour is greatly enhanced, by the 
extreme circumfpedion which is required of 
them while they are here. Even Guftin never 
comes hither without one of the four : when 
the two fpring months are over, in which his 
labours are ufeful, he fcarce ever comes hither 
afterwards, and all the reft we do ourfelves» 
.'' Thus (faid I) for fear of making your birds 
flaves to you, you make yourfelves flaves to 
your birds/' — " This (flhe replied) isexaftlythe 
fentiment of a tyrant, who never thinks that he 
enjoys liberty, but while he is dffturbing the 
freedom of others." > 

As'we were coming back, Mr. Wolmar threw 
a handful of barley into the bafon, and on look- 
ing into it, I perceived fonie little fifli. '' Ah, 
ah, (faid I, immediately) here are fome prifoners, 
neverthelefs." — *' Yes (faid he) they are prifoners 
of war, who have had their lives fpared."-— 
** Without doubt (added his wife.) Some time 
fince Fanny ftole two perch out of the kitchen, 
and brought them hither without my knowledge. 
I leave them here, for fear of oft'ending her if I 
fent them to the lake 5 for it is better to confine 
the fifli in too narrow a compafs, than to dif- 
oblige a worthy creature." — ** You are in the 
right (faid I) andthe fifli are not much to be 
pitied for having efcaped from the frying-pan 
into the water." 

«WeJl, 
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'* Well, how does it appear to you ? (faidiBe^ 
as we were coming back) are you got to the end 
of the world yet ?" — *' No (I replied) I am quite 
out of the world, and you have in truth tranfport- 
ed me into Elyfium." — *' The pompous name 
flie has given this orchard (faid Mr, Wolmar) 
very well defervcs that raillery. Be modeft ia 
your commendation of childiih amufements, and 
be aflured that they have never entrenched on the- 
concerns of a mifirefs of a family." — " I know it^ 
I am fure of it (I replied) and childifh amufe- 
ments pleafe me more in this way ,^ than the la- 
bours of men, 

*' Still there is one thing here (I continued), 
vrhich I cannot conceive : which is, that though 
a place fo different from what it was can never 
have been altered to its prefent ftatc but by great 
care and culture, yet I can no where difcover the 
leaft trace of cultivation. Every thing is ver- 
dant, frefh, and vigorous, and the hand of the 
gardener is no where to be difcerned: nothing 
contradicts the idea of a defer t ifland^ which 
flruck me at my fii ft enterance, and I cannot per- 
ceive any footfteps of men." — "O (faid Mr, 
Wolmar) it is becaufe they have taken great 
pains to efface them. I have been frequently 
witnefs to, and fometimes an accomplice in this 
roguery. They fow all the cultivated fpots with, 
grafs, which prefently hides all appearance of 
culture. In the winter, they cover all the dry and 
barren fpots with fome lays of manure; thc.ma-. 
nure eats up the mofs, revives the grafs and the 

plants ^ 
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plants; the trees themfelves do not f;irc the 
worfc, and in the fummcr there is nothing of it 
to be feen. With regard to the mofs which 
covers fome of the walics, Lord B— - fcnt us 
the fccret of making it grow from England. 
Thcfe two fides (he continued) were cnclofed 
with walls I the walls have been covered, not 
with hedges, but with thick trees, which make 
the boundaries of the place appear like the be- 
ginning of a wood. The two other fides ar<s 
fecured by ftrong thickfct hedges, well flocked 
with maple, hawthorn, holy-oak, privet, and 
other fmall trees, v/hich deftroy the appearance 
of the hedges, and make them look more like 
coppice-woods. You fee nothing here in an 
exaft row, nothing level ; the line never en- 
tered this place j nature plants nothing by the. 
line; the affefled irregularity of the winding 
walks is managed with art, in order to prolong 
the walk, to hide the boundaries of the' ifland, 
and to enlarge its extent in appearance, with- 
out making inconvenient and too frequent turn- 
ings*." 

Upon cctnfidering the whole, I thought it 
fomewhat extraordinary that they fhould take 
fo much pains to conceal the labour they had 
been at ; would it not have been better to have 
taken no fuch pains i " Notwithftanding all we 
have told you (replied Eloifa) you judge of the 

labour 
• Like thofe fafhionable little woods, Co ridiculouHy 
twiftedi that you are obliged to walk in a zigzag manner^ 
ao^l to make a piro'vette at every ftcp. 
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labour from its efFe£l, and you deceive your- 
felf. All that you fee are wild and vigorous 
plants, which need only to be put into the 
earth, and which afterwards fpring up of them- 
felves. Befides, nature feems defirous of hiding, 
her real charms from the fight of men, becaufe 
they are too little fenfibleof them,' and disfigure 
them when they are within their reach ; ihe 
flies from publick places 5 it is in the tops of 
mountains, in the midft of forefts, in defert 
iflands, that fhe difplays her raoft afFedling 
charms. They who are in love with her, and 
cannot go fo far in purfuit of her, are forced 
\o do her violence, by obliging her, in fome 
tneafure, to come and dwell with them, and all 
this cannot be eflfefted without fome degree of 
illufion/' 

At thefe words, I was flruck with an idea 
which made them laugh. " I am fuppofing ta 
myfelf (faid I), fome rich man to be mafter of 
this houfe, and to bring an archited who is paid 
an extravagant price for fpoiling nature. With 
what difdain would he enter this plain and funple 
fpot! With what contempt would he order 
thefe ragged plants to be torn up ! What fine 
lines he would draw ! What fine walks he would 
cut! What fine geefe-feet, what fine trees in the 
ihape of umbrellas and fans he would make ! 
What fine arbour-work — nicely cut out ! What 
beautiful grafs-plats of fine Englifli turf, round, 
fquare, floping, oval I What fine yew-trees cut 
ia the ihape of dragons, pagods, nxarmofets, and 

all 
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^11 forts of monfters ! With what fine vafes of 
brafs, with what fine fruit in ftone he would de- 
corate his garden!*" . . . ^' When he had done all 
this (faid Mr. Wolmar) he would have made 
a very fine place, which would fcarce ever be 
frequented, and from whence one (hould always 
go with eagernefs to enjoy thel country j a dif- 
mal place, where nobody would walk, but only 
ufe it as a thoroughfare when they were fetting 
out ; whereas, in my rural rambles, I often make 
liafte to return, that I may walk here. 

^' I fee nothing in thofe extenflve grounds fo 
la vifhly ornamented, but the vanity of the pro- 
prietor and of the artift, who being eager to dif- 
play, the one his riches and the other his talents, 
only contribute, at a vaft expenfe, to tire thofe 
who would enjoy their works. A falfe tafte of 
grandeur, which was never dcfigned for man, 
poifons all his pleafures. An air of greatnefs 
has always fomething melancholy in it; it leads 
us to confxder the wretched nefs of thofe who 
afFedl it. In the midft of thefe grafs-plats and 
fine walks, the little individual does not grow 
greater ; a tree twenty feet high will fhelter him 
as well as one of fixtyf ; he never occupies a 

fpace 

• I am perfuaded, that fome time hence gardens will be 
furnifticd with 'nothing belonging to the country ; neither 
plants nor trees will be fuffered to grow in them : we fliall 
fee nothing but China flowers, baboons, arbour-work, 
gravel of all colours, and fine vafes with nothing in them. 

t He might have enlarged on the bad tafte of lopping 
trees in fuch a ridiculous manner, to make them fli09tinto 

the 
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Tpaceof more than three feet, and in the midft of 
his immenfe poffeflions is loft like a poor worm. 
«*There is another tafte direftly oppoflce tothisj 
and ftill more ridiculous, becaufe it does not 
allow us the pleafure of walking, for which 
gardens were intended,"— **I underftandyou (faid 
I ;) you allude tb thofe petty virtuofi, who die 
away at the fight of a ranuncula, and fall 
proftrate before a tulip." Hereupon, my lord^ 
I gave thchi an account of what happened to me 
formerly at London, in the flower-garden into 
which we were introduced with fo much cere- 
mony, and where we faw all the treafures of 
{ioUand difplayed with fo much luftre upon four 
beds of dung. I did not forget the ceremony of 
the umbrella and the little rod with which they 
honoured me, unworthy as I was, as well as 
ithe reft of the fpectators. I modeftjy acknow- 
ledged how, by endeavouring to appear a vir- 
tuofo in my turn, and vcntiirlng to fall in exta- 
cies at the fight ofa tulip which feemed to be of a 
fine ihape, and ofa lively colour, I was mocked^ 
hooted at, and hiffed by all theconnoifleurs, and 
how the florift who defpifed the flower, defpifed 

its 
"the clouds, by taking off ihcir fine tops, by draining the 
fap, and preventing their thriving. This method, it is 
true, fupplies the gardeners with wood, but it robs the 
kingdom of it, which is not overftocked already. One 
would imagine that nature was different in France from 
what it is in any other part of the world, they take fo much 
pains to disfigure her. The parks are planted with no* 
thing but long poles ; they are like fo many forefts af 
mafts, and you walk in the midft of woods without find* 
ing any flielter. 
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Its pihcgyrift likcwife to that degree, that he 
did not even deign to look at me all the time 
we were together. I added, that I fuppofed 
he highly regretted having proftituted his rod 
and umbrella on one fo unworthy. 

•' This tatte (faid Mr, Wolmar) when it dege- 
nerates into a paflion, has fomething idle and 
little in it, which renders it puerile, and ridicu» 
loufly expenfivc. The oth^r, at leaft, is noble, 
grand, and has fomething real in It. But v^^hat 
is the value of a curious root, which an infeil 
gnaws or fpoils perhaps as foon as it is pur- 
chafed, or of a flower which is beautiful at noon- 
tlay, and fades before fun-fef ; what fignifies a 
mere imaginary beauty, which is only obvious to 
the eyes of virtuofi, and which is a beauty only 
becaufe they will have it to be fo ? The time 
will come when they will require different kinds 
of beauty in flowers from that which they feek 
after at,prefent, and with as good reafon j then 
you will be the connoifleur in your turn, and 
your virtuofo will appear ignorant. All thefe 
trifling attentions, which degenerate into a kind 
of ftudy, are unbecoming a rational being, who 
would keep his body in moderate exercife, or 
relieve his mind by amufing himfelf in a walk 
with his friends. Flowers were made to delight 
our eyes as weipafs along, and not to be fo cu- 
rioufly anatomized*. See the queen of them 

fhine 

• The fagacious Wolmar had not fufficiently rcfte^led. 
VVAs he, who was fo (kilful in -judging of men, fo bad a, 

judge 
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fliine in every part of the orchard. It perfumed 
the air, it raviihes the eyes, and cofls neither 
care nor culture. It is for this reafoxi that flo* 
rifts defpife itj nature has made it fo lovely, 
that they cannot add to it any borrowed beauty, 
and as they cannot plague themfelves with cul- 
tivating it, they find nothing in it which flat- 
ters their fancy. The miftake of your pretend- 
ers to tafte, is, that they are defirous of intro^ 
ducing art in every thing, and are never fatisfied 
unlefs the art appears; whereas, true tafte con- 
fifts in concealing it, efpecially when it con- 
cerns any of the works of Nature, To what 
purpofe are thofe ftraight 'gravel walks which 
we meet with continually; and thofe flars 
which are fo far from making a park appear 
more extenfive to the view, as is commonly 
fuppofed, that they only contribute aukwardly to 
difcover its boundaries ? Do you ever fee fine 
gravel in woods, or is that kind of gravel fofter 
to the feet than mofs or down ? Does nature 
conftantly make ufe of the fquare or rule f Are 
they afraid left fhe fhould be vifible in fome fpots, 
notwithftanding all their care to disfigure her ? 
yporl the whole, it is droll enough to lee them 
afFeft to walk in a ftraight line, that they may 
fooner reach the end, as if they were, tired of 
walking before they have well begun ? Would^ 
not one imagine, by their taking the fliorteft cut, 

that 
judge of Nature? Did he not know that if the Authour 
of Nature difplays his greatnefs in great things, he ap- 
pears ftill greater in ihoic which are the leaft? 
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Aatthey were going a journey inftead of a walk, 
and that they were in a huirry to get out as foon 
as they come in f 

*« How will a man of tafte aft, who lives to 
relifh life, who Jcnows how to enjoy him felf^ 
who purfues real and fimple pleafures, and who 
is inclined to make a walk before his houfc ? He 
will make it fo convenient and agreeable, that he 
may enjoy it every hour of the day, and yet 
fo natural and iimple, that it will feemas if he 
had done nothing. He will introduce water, 
and will make the walk verdant^ cool, and 
fhady; for nature herfelf unites thefe properties, 
Hewill beftow no attention on fymmetry, which 
is the bane of nature and variety, and the walks 
of gardens in general are fo iike each other, 
that we always fancy ourfelves in the fame. Her 
willmake the ground fmooth, in order to walk 
more conveniently j but the two fides, of his 
walks will not be exactly parallel i their dire&« 
ion will not always be re£bi-lineal ; they will 
be fomewhat irregular, like the fteps of an in 
dolent man, who faunters in his walk: he will 
not be anxious about opening diftant perfpe(St- 
ives. The tafte for perfpedtive and diftant 
views proceeds from the difpofition of men in 
general, who are never fatisfied with the place 
where they are. They are always defirous of 
what is diftant from them, and the artift who 
cannot make them contented with the objedls 
around them, flies to this refource to amufe them; 
but fuch a man as I fpeak of is under no fuch 
Vol. in, H inquietudes. 
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Inquietudes, and when he is agreeably fixed, he 
dots not defire to be elfewhere. Here, for ex- 
ample, we have no profpedi and we are very well 
fatisfied without any. We are willing to think 
that all the charms of' nature are enclofed here, 
and I fliould be very much afraid left adiftant view 
ihould take ofFa good deal of the beauty from this 
walk*. Certainly, he who would not choofc 
to pafs his days in this fimple and pleafant place 
is not mafter of true tafte, or of a vigorous 
mind. I confefs that one ought not to make 
a parade of bringing ftrangers hither ; but then 
we can enjoy it ourfelves, without fhowing it 
to any one." 

*' Sir (faid I) thofe rich people who have fuch 
fine gardens have very good reafons for not 
^hoofing to 'walk alone, or to be in company 

with 

* I do not know whether there has everbeen an attempt 
to gi?e a flight curve to thefeJong walks, that the eye may 
not be able to reach the end^of the walk» and that the op- 
poftte extremity may be hid from the fpe^lator. It is true, 
the beauty of the profpe^ls in perfpe^live would be loft by 
thefe means j but proprietors would reap one advantage 
which they generally prize at a high rate, which is that of 
making their, grounds more extenfivein appearance; and 
in the midft of a ftarry plot thus bounded, one might 
think himfelf in a vaft park. I am perAiaded that the 
walk would be lefs tirefome, though more folitary; for, 
whatever gives play to the imagination excites ideas, and 
nouriflies the mind s but gardeners are people who have no 
idea of thefe things. How often, in a rural fpot, would 
the pencil drop from their hands, as it did from Le No- 
ilre's in St. James*s..Park, if they knew like him what 
gavelif« to nature, and incerefted the beholder I 
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with themfelves only; therefore, they are in the 
right to lay them out for the pleafure of others, 
^Bcfides, I have feen gardens in China, made 
^fter your tafte, and laid out with fo much art, 
that the art was not feen s but in fuch a cofily 
-manner, and kept up at fuch a vaft expenfe, that 
,that (ingle ideadeftroyed all the pleafure I had in 
"viewing them. There were rocks, grottos^ 
and artificial cafcades, in level and fandy places, 
where there was nothing but fpring- water ; there 
were flowers and curious plants of all the cH- 
lafsajtes in China and Tartary, coUeSed and cul- 
tivated in the fame, foil. It is true, there were 
410 fine walks or regular compartments ; but 
you might fee cariofities heaped together with 
profufion, which in nature are only to be found 
feparate and fcattcred. Nature ' was there re- 
prefented under a thoufand various forms, and 
yet the whole taken together ^as not natiiral. 
Here neither earth nor ftone are tranfplanted,you 
have neither pumps nor refervoirs, you have no 
occafion for green-houfes, or ftoves, or bell- 
glafles, or ftraW'-beds. A plain fpot of ground 
has been improved by a few fimple ornaments. A 
few common herbs and trees, and a few purling 
ftreams, which flow without pomp or conftraint, 
have contributed to embellKh it. It is an amufe- 
ment which has coft little trouble, and the 
fimpiicity of it is an additional pleafure to the 
beholder. I can conceive that this place might 
be made ftill more agreeable, and yet be infinitely 
Icfs pleafing to me. Such, for example, is'Lord 
H 2 Cobham's 
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Cobham'scelebrated park at Stowe. It confifts of 
places extremely beautiful and pidlurefque, mo- 
delled after the fafhion of difFerent countries, and 
in which every thing appears natural except their 
<:onjun(3ion, as in the gardens of China, which 
I juft now mentioned. The proprietor who 
made this ftately folitud-e has even eredled ruins, 
temples, old buildings ; and different ages, as 
well as different places, are collefled with«iore 
than mortal magnificence. This is the very 
thing I diflike. I would have the amufements oif 
mankind carry an air 6f eafe with them which 
does not put one in mind of their weak^efs, and 
that while we admire thefecuriofities, our imagi- 
nation may not be difturbed by refleQing on the 
vaft fums of money and laboua: they have coft. 
Are we not deftined to trouble enough, without 
making our amufements a fatigue ? 

•* I have but one objedron (added I, looking 
at Eloifa) to make to your Elyfium, but which 
you will probably think of fome weight, which 
is, that it is a fiiperfluoii.s amufement. To what 
purpofe was jt to make a new walk, when you 
have fuch beautiful groves on the other fide of 
the houfe, which you negleftf"-.-" That is true 
(faid (he) fomewhat difconcerted, but I like this 
better."r*rT-"If yo.u had thoroughly reflefled on the 
propriety .of your qucftion before you had made 
jt (faid Mr. Wolmar, interrupting us) it might 
be imputed to you as more than an indifcretion. 
My wife has never fet her foot in thofe groves 
fjnce jDhe has been married, } kaow the reafon, 

though 
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tRough fhe has always kept it a fccret from me. 
You, who are no ftranger to it, learn to refpeft 
the fpot where you are^ it has been planted by 
the hands of virtue,'* 

I had fcarce received this juft reprimand, when 
the little family, led by Fanny, came in as we 
were going out. Thefe three lovely children 
Fan and embraced their parents ; I likewife 
£hared their little careffes. Eloifa and I re- 
turned into Elyfium, to take a little turn with 
them J and afterwards went to join Mr. Wol- 
mar, who was talking to fome workmen. In 
our way, fhe told me, that fhe no fooner be- 
came a mother, than an idea f^ruck into her 
mind, with refpeiSt to that walk, which in«- 
vcreafed her zeal for embellifhing it. " I had an 
eye (faid fhe) to the health and amufement of 
my children as they grew up. It requires 
anore care than labour to keep up this place -, it is 
more efTential to give a certain turn to the 
branches of the plants, than to dig and cultivate 
the ground ; I intend one day to make gardeners 
of my little ones : they fhall have fufficient 
exercife to ftrengthen their conftitution, and not 
enough to enfeeble it. Befides, what is too 
much for their age fhall be done by others, and 
they fhall confine themfelves to fuch little works 
as may amufe them. I cannot defcribe (fay#' 
fhe) what pleafure I enjoy in imagining my 
infants bufy in returning thofe little attentions 
which I now beftow on them with fuch fatis- 
faQion, and the joy of which their tender hearts 
H 3 will 
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will be fufccptiblc, when th^y fee th^if motTier 
walking with delight' under the (hades which 
have been formed by their own hands. In truth,. 
my friend (faid (he) with an afFe(Sing tone, ^ime 
thus fpent is an emblem of the felicity of the 
next world, and it was not without reafon that, 
refle£ling on thefe fcehes, I chriftened this place 
beforehand by the name of Elyfium." My lord,, 
this incomparable woman is as amiable in the 
charafter of a mother as in that of a wife, a friend, 
a daughter; and to the eternal puni(hment of my 
foul, (he was thus lovely when my miftrefs^ 

Tranfported with this delightful place, J en- 
treated them in the evening to confent that, du- 
ring my ftay, Fanny fliould entruft me -with her 
key, and confign to me the office of feeding the 
birds. Elolfa immediately fent a fack of grain to 
my chamber, and gave me her own key. I can- 
not tell for what reafon, but I accepted it with a 
kind of concern, and it feemed as if Mr. Wol- 
mar's would have been more acceptable to me.. 

In the morning Irofe early, and, with all the 
eagernefs of a child, went to lock myfelf in the 
defert ifland. What agreeable ideas did I hope 
to carry with me into that folitary place, where 
the mild afpe6l of nature alone was fufficient to 
b3ni(h from my remember ance all that new- 
coined fyftem which had made me fo miferable ! 
All the objefts around me will be the work of 
her whom I adored. In every thing about me 
I (hall behold her image ; I (hall fee "nothing 
which her hand has not touched ; I (hall ^kifs- the 

flowers 
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flowers which have been her carpet ; I (hall in- 
hale, with the morning dew, the air which fhe 
has breathed ; the tafte fhe has difplayed in her 
amufements will bring all her charms preient to 
my imagination, and in every thing ihe will 
appear the Eloifa of my fouL 

As I entered Elyfium with this temper of mind^ 
I fuddenly recolledled the laft word which Mr» 
Wolmar faid to me yefterday very near the fame 
fpot. The recollection of that fingle word in- 
ftantly changed my whole frame of mind. I 
thought that I beheld the image of virtue, where 
I expeded to find that of pleafure. That image 
intruded on my imagination with the charms of 
Mrs, Wolmar, and for the firft time fince my 
return, I faw Kloifa in her abfence ; nojt fach 
as ihe appeared to me formerly^ and as I flili 
love to repreient her, but fuch as fhe appears to 
my eyes every day. My lord, I imagined that 
I behejd that amiable, that chafle, that virtuous 
woman, in the midfl: of the train which Oir- 
rounded her yefterday. I faw thofe three lovely 
children, thofe honourable and precious pledges 
of conjugal union and tender. friendfhlp, play 
about her, and give and receive a thoufand af- 
feding embraces. At her fide I beheld the grave 
Wolnntar, that hufband fo beloved, fo happy, and 
fo worthy of felicity. I imagined that I could 
perceive his judicious and penetrating eye pierce 
to the very bottom of my foul, and make me 
Wufli again ; I fancied that I heard him utter 
reproaches which I .too well deferved,and repeat 
H 4 lectures 
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leftures which I had attended in vain, Laft 
m her train I faw Fanny Regnard, a lively in- 
ftance of the triumph of virtue and humanity 
©ver the moft ardent paflion. Ah ! what guilty 
thought could reach fo far as her, through fucb 
an impervious guard [ With what indignation 
I fupprcffed the fhameful tranfports of a crimi- 
iral, and fcarcecxtinguiihed paflion, and how I 
ihould have defpifed myfelf had I contaminated 
fuch a ravifliing fcene of honour and innocence 
with a fingle ftgh. I recalled to mind the re- 
flexions fhe made as we were going out, then 
my imagination attending her into that futurity 
on v/hich (he delights to contemplate, I faw that 
afFed^ionate mother wipe the fweat from her 
children's foreheads, kifs their ruddy cheeks, and 
devote that heart, which was formed for love, ta 
the moft tender fentiments of nature* There 
was nothing, even to the very name of Elyfium, 
J5ut what contributed to reSify my rambling 
imagination, and to infpire my foul with a caln* 
far preferable to the agitation of the moft fe* 
duftive paffions. The word Elyfium feemedta 
me an emblem of the purity of her mind who 
adopted it ; and I concluded that fee would ne^- 
ver liave made choice of that name, had (he been 
tormented with a troubled confcience. '' Peace, 
(faid I) reigns in the inmoft receffes of her foul, 
as in thisafylum which (lie has named.** 

I propofcd to myfelf an agreeable reverie, and 
my reflexions there were more agreeable evea 
than I expeded. I pafled two hours in Elyfium, 

which 
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"which were not inferiour to any time I ever fpent. 
In obferving with what rapidity and delight they 
pafled away, I perceived that there was a kind 
of felicity in meditating on honeft reflexions, 
which the wicked never know, and which con- 
fifts in being pleafed with one's felf. If we 
were to reflect on thiswithout prejudice, I don't 
know any other pleafure can-equal it. I perceive 
at leaft, that one who loves folitude, as I do, 
ought to be extremely cautious not to do any 
thing which may n>ake it tormenting. Perhaps 
thefe principles maylead us todifcover the fprlng 
of the falfe j udgement of mankind with regard to 
vice and virtue J for the enjoyment of virtue is 
all internal,, and is only perceived by him who 
feels it : - but all the advantages of vice ftrike the 
iaiaginationof. others, and only he who hajs> 
Piurchafed them Jaiows what they coft. 

S^a ciafcun tinterno off anna 

Si legejfe in front efcrittOy 

£^antimai, che invidiafanntt^ 

Ci farebberopieta?^ ' 
Tlie aching heart and fmiling face * 

Thus may our envy rnQve, 
Which, did we know the wretched*! cafe, -. 
Would our compaflipn prove. - 

H5. M 

•"He might have added the condufion, which is very/ 
iiAe^ and as appofite to the fubje^l. 

Si njedria che i lor nemicl 
AnnoinfenOi efi reduce 
11 el par ere anoifelici 
O'gni lor f elicit a,' 
So when, reduced or bent with years/-^ 

Pcfor mortals figh for reft, 
Each^* wretched as he yet appears, . 
With fomething ftil 1 is bUft. 
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As It grew late before I perceived it, Mr. 
Wolmar came to join me, and acquaint me 
that Eloifa and the tea waited for me. *' It ts you 
yourfelves (faid I, making an apology) who pre- 
vented my coming fooner: I'wasfo delighted 
with the evening I fpent yefterday, that I went 
thither again to enjoy this morning; luckily 
there is no h^rm done, and as you have waited 
for me, my morning is not loft."— ••'That is true 
(faid Mr. Wolmar j) it would be better to wait 
till noon, than lofe the pleafure of breakfafting 
together. Strangers are never admitted into my 
room in the morning, but breakfaft in ^heir 
own. Breakfaft is the repaft of intimates, fer- 
vants are excluded, and impertinents never ap- 
pear at that time ; we then declare all we think, 
we reveal all our fecrets, we difguife none of 
our fentiments ; we can then enjoy the delights 
of intimacy and confidence, without indifcretion* 
It is almoft the only time in which we are al- 
lowed to appear what we really are j why cant 
itlafttheday through!" — Ah, Eloife! (I was 
ready to fay) this is an interefting wifb ! but I 
was filent. The firft thing I learnt to fup- 
prefs with my. love, was flattery. To praife 
people to their face is but to tax them with 
vanity. You know, my lord, whether Mrs* 
Wolmar deferves this reproach. No; I re- 
fpeft her too much, not to refpeA her in fi- 
lence. Is it not a fufBcient commendation of 
her, to liften to her, and obferve her eondud ? 

LETTER 
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LETTER CXXXI. 

Mas. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORBE. 

IT is decreed, my dear friend, that you are on 
all occafions to he my proteftrefs againft my»- 
felf, and that after having delivered me from thie. 
fnares which my afFe<Stions laidfor me, you are 
yet to refcue me from thofe which reafon fpreads 
to entrap me. After fo many cruel inftances, 
I have learned to guard againft miftakes^ as 
much as againft my paffions, which are fre- 
quently the caufe of them. Why had I not the 
fameprecaution always ! If intimepaft I had 
relied lefs on the light of my own underftand- 
ing, I (hould have had lefs reafon to blufli dt 
my fentiments. 

Do not be alarmed at this preamble* I (hould 
be unworthy your friendfliip, if I wasftill under 
a neceffity of confulting you upon difmal fui>- 
jefis. Guiif was always a ftranger to my heart, 
and I dare believe it to be more diftantfrom rqe 
now than ever. Therefore, Clara, attend to 
me patiently, and believe that I (ball never 
need yoiir advice in difficulties which honour 
alone canrefolve. 

During thefe fix years which I have Irved with 
Mr. Wblmarinthe moft perfeA union which 
can fubfift between a married couple, youTcnow 
that he never talked to me either about his fa- 
ll 16 rtiily. 
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mily, orhimfelf, and that having received hFm 
from a father as follicitous for his daughter** 
happlnefs as jealous of the honour of his family, 
I never exprefled any eagernefs to know more 
©f his concerns than he thought proper to 
communicate*. Satisfied with being indebted 
to him for my honour, myrepofe, my reafon, 
my children, and all that can render me efti- 
Wiable in my own eyes, befides the life of him 
who gave me being, 1 was convinced that the 
particulars concerning him, to which I was a 
ftranger, would not falfify what I knew of him, 
and there was no occafion for my knowing 
jnore, in order tafove, efteem, and honour hira, 
.as much as poflible. 

This moraing at breakfaft he propofed our 
taking a little walk before the heat of the day 
came on ; then, under a pretence of not go.- 
ihg through the country in a morning deflia- 
>bille> as he faid, he led us Into the woods, 
ai\d exa£lly into- that wood where all the mif- 
fortum^ of my life commenced* As I ap*- 
pro^chfid that fatal fpot, I felt a violent pal- 
pitation of heart, and fhould have refufed to 
liave gone in, if flianie had not checked me, 
and if the recollediion of a word which dropped 
the other day in Elyfium had not made me 
dread the interprctatious which might have been 
pafled on fuch a refufal. 1 do not know whe- 
ther the philofopher was more compofedj but 
fome time after, having caft my eyes upon him 
by chance, I found his countenance pale and. 
^ altered^ 
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^Tiered, and I cannot exprefs to you the uneafi* 
nefs it gave me. 

On entering into the wood, I perceived my 
hufband caft a glance towards me, aad imile. 
He fat down between us, and after a moment's 
paufe, taking us botb by the hand,^^ My dear 
children (faid he) I begin to perceive that my 
fchemes will not be fruitlefs, and that we three 
may be connected by a lading attachment, ca- 
pable of promoting our commoa good, and 
procuring me fome comfort to alleviate the 
troubles of appfoacfaing old age: but I am 
better acquainted with you two than you are 
with me; it is but juft ta make every thing 
equal among us, and though I have nothing 
very tntcreftmg to impart, yet as you have no 
fecrets hidden from me, I will have none conr 
cealed from you J' 

He then revealed to us the myilery of his 
birth, which had hitherto been known to no 
one but my father. When you are acquainted 
with it, you will imagine what great temper 
and moderation a man muft be mafter of,, who 
was able to conceal fuch a fecret from his wife 
during fix years; but it is no piain to him to 
keep fuch a fecret, and he thinks too flightly of 
it, to be obliged to exert any vaft efforts to con- 
ceal it. 

**I will not detain you (faid he) v/ith relating 
the occurrences of my life. It is of lefs fm- 
portance to you to be acquainted with my ad- 
ventures than with my charailer* The former 

arc 
1 
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arefirriple itt their nature like the latter, and 
when you know what I am, ,you will eafily 
imagine what I was capatle of doing. My 
mind is natur-aHy calm, and my affections tem- 
perate. I am .one of tbofe men, whom people 
think they reproach, when they call them in*. 
fenfiWej that is, when they upbraid thenj. 
with having no paiEon which may impel 
them to fwerve from the true direaion of hu*- 
tnan -nature. Being but little fufceptible of 
pleafure or grief, 1 receive bift faint impref- 
fions from thofe interefting fentiments of hu- 
manity, which m^ke the affeftions of others 
our own. If I feel uneafinefs when I fee the 
worthy in "diftrefs, it is not without reafon 
that my compaffion is moved, for when I fee 
the wicked fuffer, I have no pity for them. 
My pnly aftive principle is a natural love of 
crder, and the concurrence of the accidents of 
fortune with thecondudt of mankind well com- 
bined together pleafes me exaftly like beautt* 
ful fymmetry in apiflure, or like a piece well 
Teprefented on the ftage. If I have any ruling 
paffion, it is that of obfervation : I lo^e to read 
the hearts of mankind. As my own feldom mif- 
leads me, as I make my obfervations with a 
difinterefted and difpaffionate temper, and as I 
have acquired feme fagacity by long experience, 
I am feldom deceived in my judgement; this 
advantage, therefore, is the only recompenfe 
which felf-love Receives from my conftairt 
ftudies : for I am not fond of afting a part, 
, but 
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but only oFobfcrving mhers. Society is agree- 
able to me for the fake of contemplation, and 
not as a member of it. If I could alter the 
nature of my being, and become a living eye, 
I would willingly make the exchange. There- 
fore, my indifference about mankind does not 
make me independent of them ; without being 
follicitous to be feen, I want to fee them, and 
though they are not dear to me, they are ne- 
ceflary. 

** The two firft cbaraScrs in fociety which I 
had an opportunity of obfervirlg were cour- 
tiers and valets ; two orders of men who differ 
more in appearance thtin faft, bqt fo Httle wor- 
thy of being attended to, andfo eafily read, that 
I was tired of them at firft fight. By quitting 
the court, where every thing is prefently feen, 
I fecured myfelf, without knowing it, from 
the danger which threatened me^ and which I 
fliould not have efcaped. I changed my name, 
and having adefire to be acquainted with mili- 
tary men, I follicited admiffion into the fervice 
of a foreign prince ; it was there that I had the 
happinefs of being ufeful to your father, who 
was impelled by defpair, for having killed his 
. friend, toexpofehimfelfrafhly and contrary to 
his duty. The grateful and fufceptible heart of 
a brave officer began then to give me a better 
opinion of human nature. He attached himfelf 
to me with that zealous friendfhtp which it was 
impoffible for me not to return, and from that 
time we formed concxions which have every 

day 
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day grown ftronger. I difcovered m this hqw 
ftatc of my mind,>that intereft. is not alwaysy, 
as I had fuppofed, the fole motive which in^ 
fluences human conducEl, and that among, the 
crowd of prejudices which are oppofite ta vir- 
tue, there are fome likewife which are favour.- 
abletoit. I found that the general character 
of mankind was founded on a kind qf felf-love 
indifferent in itfelf, and either good or bad ac- 
cording to the accidents which modify it, and 
which depend on cuiloms,, laws, rank, for- 
tune,. and every circumfhince relative to human, 
policy. I,, therefore, indulged my inclination,^ 
and defpifmg the vain notions of wordly condi- 
tion, I fuccefEvely threw myfelf intoall tl>e diffe- 
rent fituations in life,vWhichinight enable me to 
compare them together, . and know one by the 
other. I perceived, as you have obferved in one 
of your letters (faid:heto St. Prcux),that we fee 
nothing if we, reft, fatisfied with looking on,, 
that we ought to adtourfelves in order to judgq 
of men's adions, and I made myfelf an aftor, 
to qualify, myfelf for a fpedlator. We- can - 
always lower ourfelves with eafe ; and I ftooped 
to a variety of fituations which ,no man of my 
ftation ever condefcended to, I even became a < 
peaGant, and when Eloifa made me her gardener, 
ihe did not find mefuch.a novice in the bufinjefs 
as fhe might have expeded. 

*' Befides gaining a thorough knowledge of 
mankind, which indolent pjiilofophy only attains 
in appearance, I found another advantage, which 

I never. 
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I never expedled. This Was the opportunity 
it afforded me of improving, by an adkive life, 
that love of order I derived from nature, and of 
acquiring a new relifli for virtue by the pleafure 
of contributing towards it. This fentiment 
made me lefs fpeculative, attached me fomewhat 
more to myfclf, and from a natural confequence 
of this progrefs, I perceived that I was alone. 
Solitude, which was always tirefome to me, be- 
came hideous, and I could not hope toefcape it 
long. Though I did not grow lefs difpaffionate, 
I found the want of fome connexion ; the idea of 
decay, without any one to comfort me, afflidled 
mc by anticipation, and for the firft time in my 
life, I experienced melancholy and uneafinefs. 
I communicated my troubles to the Baron d'E- 
tange, * You muft not (faid he) grow an old 
bachelor. I myfelf, after having lived inde* 
pendent as it were, in a ftate of matrimony. End 
that I have a defire of returning to the duties 
of a hufband and a father, and I am going to 
repofe myfelf in the midft of ray family. It 
depends on yourfelf to make my family your 
own, and to fupply the place of the fon whom I 
have loft* I have an only daughter to marry ^ 
fhe is not deftitute of merit ; fhe lias a fen- 
fibility of mind, and the love of her duty makes 
her love every thing relative to it. She is neither 
a beauty^nor a prodigy of undecftanding ; but 
come and fee her, and believe me, that if flic 
does not affeft you, no woman will ever make an 
imprefTion on you,* I came>. I faw you, Eloifa, 

and. 
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attd found that your father had reported mo- 
deftly of you. Your tranfports, the tears of 
joy you flied when you embraced him, gave me 
the firft,'Or rather the ortly emotion I ever expe-' 
rienced in my life. If the impreffion was flight, 
it wa« the only one I felt, and our fenfations are 
ftrong only in proportion to thofe which oppoffe 
them. Three years abfence made no change in 
my inclinations. I was no ft ranger to the ftate 
of your's on my return, and on this occafion I 
muft make you a return for the confeifion which 
has coft you fo dear." Judge, my dear Clara, 
ivith wh-at extraordinary furprife I learnt that 
all my fecrets had been difcovered to him before 
our marriage, and that he had wedded me, know- 
ing me to be the property of another, 

** This condu(£l (continued Mr. Wolmar) 
was unpardonable. I offended againft delicacy \ I 
finned againft prudence ; I expofed your honour 
and my own ; I ffaould have been apprchenfive 
of plunging you and myfelf into irretrievable 
calamities j but I loved you, and I loved nothing 
but you. Every thing elfe was indrfferent to 
me. How is it poffible to reftrain a paffion, be 
It ever fo weak, when it has no counterpoife ? 
This is the inconvenience of calm and difpaf- 
fionate tempers. Every thing goes right while 
their infenfibility fecures them from temptations; 
but if one happens to touch them, they are con- 
quered as foon as they are attacked, and rca- 
fon, which governs while fhe fways alone, has 
DO power to refift the flighteft effort. I was 

tempted 
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tempted 1)ut once, and I gave way to it. If the 
intpxication of any other paifion bad rendered 
me wavering, I fhould hive fallen, every falfe 
fiep I took ; none but fpirited fouls are able 
to ftruggle, and conquer.. All great ^fForts, 
all fublitne a&ions, are their province ; cool rea- 
fon never achieved any thing illuftrious, and we 
can only triumph over our paffions by oppofing 
one againft another. When virtue gains the 
afcendancy, fhe reigns alone, and keeps all 
in due poife ; this forms the true philofopheri^ 
who is as much expofed to the aflaults of paf- 
£on as another, but vvho alone is capable of fub- 
duingthem by their own force, as a pilot fleers 
through adverfe winds* 

'^ You find that I do not attempt to exte- 
nuate my fault; bad it been one, I fhouid 
infallibly have committed it j but I knew you, 
Eloifa, and was guilty of none when I mar- 
ried you» I perceived that all my profped 
of happinefs depended on you alone, and that 
if any one was capable of making you hap- 
py, it was myfelf. I knew that -peace and in- 
nocence were eiTential toyourmmd, that the 
aiFedion-with which it was pre-engaged could 
not afford them, and that nothing could banifii 
love but th^orrour of guilt. I faw that your 
foul labour^ under an oppreifion which it 
could not fhake off but by fome new ftruggle, 
and that to make you fenfiblc how valuable you 
ilill wcr^, was the only way to render you truely 
eftimablcv * 

« Your 
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"Your heart was formed for love 5 1, therefore^ 
flighted the difpropordon of age, which ex- 
cluded me from a right of pretending to that af- 
fedlion, which he who was theobjeA of it could 
not enjoy, and which it was impoilible to ob- 
tain for any others On the contrary, finding 
my life half fpent, and that I had been fufcept-^ 
ibJe but of a fmgle imprefSon, I concluded that^ 
k would be lafting, and I pleafed myfelf* with 
the thoughts of preferving it the reft of my 
days. In all my tedious fearches, I found no- 
thing fo eftimableas yourfelf ;, I thought that 
what you could not effeft no one in the world 
could accomplifh j I ventiired to rely on youg 
virtue, and I married you* The fecrefy you ob- 
fcrved did not furprife me : 1 knew the reafon,. 
and from your prudent condudl, I gueffed hovi^ 
Jong it wouldlaft. From a regard ta you, I 
copied your referve, and I would not deprive' 
you of the honour of one day making me a con- 
fcffion, which, I plainly perceived was at youc 
tongue's end every minute. I have not beca 
deceived in any particular; you have fully an* 
ftvercd.all lexpedled ftom you* When I made 
choice of a wife,. I defired.to find in her an 
amiable, diicreet, and happy companion. The 
firft tworequifites have been obtained^ 1 hope,, 
my dear, that we. fhall. not be difappointed of 
the third/' . 

At thefe words, infpite of all my endeavours 
not to interrupt him but by my tears, T could 
BOt forbear throwing myfelf round his neck, 

and: 
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«nd crying out, " O my dear hufband ! O thou 
1}eft and mod amiable of men ! tell me what 
is wanting to complete my happinefs, but to 
promote your felicity, and to be more deferv- 
ing.*'— " You are as happy as you can be (feid 
he, interrupting me ^ ) you defcrve to be fo ; but 
it is time to enjoy that felicity in peace, which 
has hitherto coft you fuch vaft pains. If your 
iidelity had been all I required, that would 
have been enfured the moment you made me 
-the promife; I wanted, moreover, to mak^it 
eafy and agreeable to you, and we have both 
laboured to this end in concert, without com- 
municating our views to each other. Eloifa, 
we have fucceeded better than you imagine, 
perhaps. The only fault I find in you is, that 
you do not refume that confidence which you 
have a right torepofe in yourfelf, and that you 
undervalue your own worth. Extreme diffi- 
dence is as dangerous as exceffive confidence. 
As that raflinefs which prompts us to attempts 
heyond our ftrength renders our power inef- 
feSual, fo that timidity which prevents us from 
relying on ourfelves renders it ufelefs. True 
prudence confifts in being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the meafure of our own power, and 
adling up to it. You have acquired an in- 
creafe of ftrength by changing your condition. 
You are no longer that unfortunate girl who 
bewailed the weaknefs (he indulged; you are 
the moft virtuous of women; you are bound 
hy no laws but thofe of honour and duty; 

and 
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and the onljr fault that can now be im* 
puted to you, is, that you retain too lively a 
fenfeof your former indifcretions. Inftead of 
taking reproachful precautions againft yourfelf, 
learn to depend upon yourfelf, and your con- 
fidfence will increafe your ftrcngth. BaniA 
^hat injurious diffidence, and think yourfelf 
happy in having made choice of an hondft man, 
at an age which is liable to impofition, and 
in Having entertained a lover formerly, whom 
you may now enjoy as a friend, even under 
your huiband's eye. I was ho fooner made ac- 
quainted ^¥ith your connexions, than I judged 
of you by each other. I perceived what en- 
thufiaftick delufion led you aftray ; it never 
operates but on fufceptible minds i it fome- 
times ruins ihem, but it is by a charm which 
has power to feduce them alone. I judged 
that the fame turn of mind which formed your 
^attachment would break it as foon as it be- . 
came criminal, and that vice might find an 
enterance, but never take root in fuch hearts as 
your's. 

*• I conceived, moreover, that the connexion 
between you ought not to be broken ; that there 
were fo many laudable circumftances^attending 
your mutual attachment, that it ought rather to 
be fedtified than deftroyedj and that neither of 
thetwocould forget theother, without diminilh- 
ing their own worth. I knew that great ftrug- 
gles only ferved to inflame ftrong paflions, and ' 
if violent • efforts exercifc the, mind, they oc- 
4 cafion 
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ca'fion fucfa tormeats as by their contbuiance 
ibight fubdue it. I took advantage a£ £ioifa's 
gentlenefs to moderate the feverity of hei; reflex- 
ions. I Rouriflied her friendftfip foe you (&iii 
ke to St.. Pfcux) ; I baniflied all imnioderate 
pajQion, and I believe that I have preferved' your 
a greater ffaare of her affeSrions^ than- fbe would 
have left you, had I abandoned her entirely to^ 
herfelf. 

** My fuccefs enc;ouraged me, and I determined 
to attempt your cure as I had accompli fti^ 
her*s ; for I had an eflieem for you, and not- 
withftanding the prejudices of vice, I have al- 
ways obferved that every good end is to b« ob- 
tained from fufceptible minds by means of con- 
fidence and fincerity. I faw you ; you did not 
deceive me i you will not deceive mej and though 
you are not yet what you ought to be, I find 
you more improved than you imagine, and I 
am better fatisfied with you than you are withr 
yourfelf. I know that my conduft has an ex- 
travagant appearance, and is repugnant to the 
common-received principles. But maxims be- 
come lefs genera], in proportion as we are bet- 
ter acquainted with the human heart; and Eloi- 
fa's hufband ought not to a£l like common men. 
My dear children (faid he, with atone the more 
.affecSling as it came from a difpaiSonate man) 
remain what you are, and we (hall all be hap- 
py. Danger confifts chiefly in opinion ; be not 
afraid of yourfelves, and you will have nothing 
to apprehend j only think on the prefent, and I 

will 
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will anfwer for the future. I cannot communi'- 
cate any thing further to-day, but if my fchemcs 
iucceed, and my hopes do not betray me, our 
deftiny will be better fulfilled, and you two will 
be much happier than if you had enjoyed each 
other/' 

As we rofe, he embraced us, and would have 
us like wife embrace each other, on that fpot. , • 
on that very fpot where formerly . • • Clara, O 
my dear Clara, how dearly have you ever loved 
me ! I made no refiflance. Alas ! how in* 
ittcreet would it have been to have made any ! 
This kifs was nothing like that which rendered 
the grove terrible to me. I filently congra*- 
tulated myfelf, and I found that my heart was 
more changed than I had hitherto ventured to 
imagine. 

As we were walking towards home, my hu^ 
{band, taking me by the hand, flopped me, and 
Ihowing me the wood we had juft left, he faid Co 
me, fmiling, ** Eloifa, be no longer afraid of this 
afylum j it has not been lately profaned." You 
will not believe me, coufin, but I fwear that he 
has fome fupernatural gift of reading one's in- 
moft thoughts : may heaven continue it to him ! 
Having fuch reafon to defpife myfelf, it is cer- 
tainly to this art that I am indebted for his in- 
dulgence. 

You do not fee yet any occafion I have for 
your advice ; patience, my angel ! I am coming 
to that point J but the converfation which I 

have 
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hAve related was ncceflary to clear up what 
follows. 

On our return, my hufband, who has long 
been expeded at Etange, told mc that he pro- 
pofed going thither to-morrow, that he fliould 
fee you in his way, and that he fhould ftay there 
five or fix days. Without faying all I thought 
concerning fuch anili-timed journey, I told him 
that I imagined jhe neceflity was not fo indif- 
penfable as to oblige Mr, Wol mar to leave his 
gueft, whom he had himfelf invited to his houfe. 
" Would you have mc (he replied) ufe ceremony 
with him, to remind him that he is not at home f 
I am like the Valaifans for hofpitality. I hope 
he will find their finccrity here, and allow u» 
to ufe their freedom." Perceiving that he would 
not underftand me, I took another method, and- 
endeavoured to perfuade our gueft to take the 
journey with him. ** You will find a fpot (faid 
I) which has its beauties, and fuch as you are 
fond of; you will vifit my patrimony, and that 
of my anceftors ; the intereft you take in every 
thing which concerns me will not allow me to 
'fuppofe that fuch a fight can be indifferent to 
you," My mouth was open to add, that the caftle 

was like that of Lord B , — who . . . but 

luckily I had time to bite my tongue. He an- 
fwered mc coolly, that I was in the right, and 
that he would do as I plcafed. But Mr. Wol- 
mar, who fcemed determined to drive me to an . 
extremity, replied that he fliould do what was 
moft agreeable to himfclf. ** Which doyou like 
' Vol, III. I beft. 
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beft, to goortoftay"— « To ftay" (faid he, 
without hefitating.) '* Well, ftay then (rejoin- 
ed my hufband, taking him by the hand :) you are 
a fiacere and honeft man, and I am well pleafed 
with that declaration/' There was no room for 
much altercation between my hufband and me, 
and in the hearing of this third perfon. I was 
filent, but could not conceal my uneafinefs fo 
well but my hufband perceived it. "What! 
'(faid he, with an air of difcontent, St Preux 
being at a little diflance from us) (hall I have 
pleaded your caufe againfl yourfelf in vain, and 
will Mrs, Wblmar remain fatisfied with a virtue 
which depends on opportunity ? For my part, I 
am more nice 5 I will be indebted for the fidelity 
of my wife to her alFeilion, not to chance ; 
and it is not enough that (he is conftant, ic 
wounds my delicacy to think that (he (hould 
doubt her conftancy." 

At length he took us into his clofet, where 
I was extremely furprifed to fee him take from 
a drawer, along with the copies of fome of our 
friend's correfpondences, which I delivered to 
him, the very original letters which I thought 
I had feen burned by B— in my mother's 
room. '* Here (faid he to me, (bowing them 
to us) are, the pledges of myfecurity; if they 
deceive me, it would be a folly to depend on 
any thing which concerns human nature. I 
confign my wife and my honour in charge to 
her, who, when fingle andfeduced, preferred an 
a£l of benevolence to a fecure and private ren- 
dezvous. 
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xlezvous. ,1 truft Eloifa, now that (he is a wife 
and a mother, to him who, when he had it in 
his power to gratify his defires, yet knew how 
to rtfpcik Eloifa when fingle, and a fond girl. 
If either of you think fo meanly of yourfelves, 
as to fuppofe that I am in the wrong, fay fo, 
,and I retrad: this inftant." Coufin,do you think 
that one could eafily venture to make anfwer to 
fuch a fpeech ? 

I, nevcrthelefs, fought an opportunity in the 
afternoon, of fpeaking with my hulband in pri-» 
vate,'and without entering into reafons which 
I was not at liberty to urge, I only entreated 
him to put off his journey for two days. 
My requeft was granted immediately, and I 
employ the time in fending you this cxprefs, 
and waiting for your anfwer, to know how I am 
toa<a. 

I know that I need but defirc my hufband not 
to go at ally and he who never denied me any 
thing will not refufe me fo flight a favour. But 
I perceive, my dear, that he takes a pleafure in 
the confidence he repofes in me, and I am afraid 
of forfeiting fome (hare of his elteem, if he 
flio61d fuppofe that I have occafion for more 
referve than he allows me. I know, Hkewife, 
that I need but fpeak a word to St. Preux, and 
that he will accompany my huftand without he- 
fitation 5 but what will my hufband think of 
the change, and can I take fuch a ftep without 
prefervingan air of authority over St. Preux, 
which might feem to entitle him to fome pri- 

I 2 vilege^i 
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vileges in his turn ? Befides, I am afraid, left 
he ihould conclude from this precaution that I 
ilnd it abfolutely neceflary, and this ftep, which 
at firft fight appears moft eafy, is the moft dan- 
gerous perhaps at the bottom* Upon the whole, 
however, lam not ignorant that no confideration 
Ihould be put in competition with a real danger j 
but does this danger exift in facft ? This is the 
very doubt which, you muft refolve for me. 

The more I examine the prefent ftate of my 
mind, the more I find to encourage me. My 
heart is fpotlefs, my confcience calm, I have 
no fymptoms of fear or uneafinefs, and with 
refped: to every thing which paffes within 
me, my fincerity before my hufband cofts me 
no trouble. Not but that certain involun- 
tary recolledions fometimes occafion tender 
emotions, from which I had rather be exempt ; 
but thefe recollections are fo far from being pro- , 
duced by the fight of him who was the original 
caufe of them, that they feem to be lefs fre- 
quent fince his return, and however agreeable 
it is to me to fee him, yet I know not from 
what ftrange humour, it is more agreeable to 
me to think of him. In a word, I find that I 
do not even require the aid of virtue, in order 
to be compofed in his prefence^ and, exclufive 
of the horrour of guilt, it would be very diffi- 
cult to revive thofe fentiments which virtue has 
extinguiflied. 

But is it fuificient, my dear, that my heart 
encourages me, when reafon ought to alarm 

me f 
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mc? I have forfeited the right of depending 
on my own ftrength. Who will anfwer that 
my confidence, even now, is not an illufion df 
vice ? How fliall I rely on thofe fentiments 
which have fo often deceived me f Does not 
guilt always fpring from that pride which 
promps us to defpife temptation ; and when we 
defy thofe dangers which have occafioned our 
fall, does it not fhow a difpofition to yield again 
to temptation ? 

Weigh all thefe circumftances, my dear Cla- 
ra, you will find that though they may be 
trifling in themfelves, they are of fufficient im- 
portance to merit attention, when you confider 
the objed ^hey concern. Deliver me from the 
uncertainty into which they have thrown me. 
Show me how I muft behave in this critical- 
conjunfture ; for my patt errours have aftedied 
my judgement, and rendered me difEdent in 
deciding upon any thing. Whatever you may 
think of yourfelf, your mind, I am certain, 
is tranquil and compofed j objeds prefent them- 
felves to you fuch as they are ; but in mine^ 
which is agitated like a troubled fea^i^ they are 
confounded and disfigured. I no longer dare 
to depend upon any thing I fee, or any thing 
I feel, and, notwithftanding fo many years re- 
pentance, I perceive, with concern, that the 
weight of paft failings is a burthen we muft bear 
to the cad of our lives. 



I 3 LETTER 
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LETTER CXXXn. 

ANSWER. 

POOR Eloifa ! With fo much reafon fb 
live at cafe, what torments you continually 
create ! All thy mi&fortunescomc from thyfelf, 
O Ifrael ! If you adhered to your own maxims ; 
if, in point of fentiment, you only hearkened 
to the voice within yOu, and your heart did but 
filcnce your reafon, you would then, without 
fcruple, truft to that fccurity it infp'ires, and you 
would not conftrain yourfelf againft the tefli- 
mony of your own heart, to dread a danger 
which can arifc only from thence. 

I underftand you, I perfc6lly underftand you, 
Eloifa ; being more fecure in yourfcif than you 
pretend to be, you have a mind to humble your- 
felf on account of your paft failings, under a 
pretence of preventing new ones; and your 
fcruplesare not fomuch precautions againft the 
future, as a penance you impofe upon yourfelf, 
to atone for the indifcretion which formerly 
ruined you. You compare the times ! do you 
confider ? Compare fituations likewife, and re- 
member that I then reproved you for your con- 
fidence, as I now reprove you for your diffidence. 
You are miftaken, my dear j but nature doeg 
not alter fo foon. If we can forget our fitua- 
tion for want of reflexion, we fee it in its true 
light when we take pains to confider it, and 
we can no more conceal from ourfelves our vir- 
tues 
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*tues than our vices. Your gentlenefs and devo- 
tion have given you a turn for humility. Miftruft 
that dangerous virtue, virhich only exites feJf- 
love, by making it centre in one point, and be 
alTured that the noble fincerity of an upright 
mind is greatly preferable to the pride of hu- 
mility. If moderation is neceffary in w^ifdom, it 
is requifite, likewife, in thofe precautions it fug- 
gefts, left afollicitude which is reproachful to 
virtue (hould debafe the mind, and, by keeping 
us in conftant alarm, render a chimerical danger 
a real one. Don't you perceive, that after we 
have had a fall, we {hould hold ourfelvcs upright, 
and that by leaning too much towards the fide 
oppofite to that on which we fell, we are in 
danger of falling again i Coufln, you loved like 
Eloifa. Now, like her, you are an extravagant 
devotee ; I hope you will be more fuccefsful in 
the latter than you were in the former J In truth, 
if I was Icfs acquainted with your natural timi-- 
dity, your apprehenfions would be fufficient to 
terrify m,e in my turn ; and if I were fo fcrupu- 
lous, I might, from being alarmed for you, be- 
gin to tremble for myfelf. 

Confider, further, my dear friend j you whofe 
fyftem of morality is as eafy and natural as it 
is pure and honeft, do not make conftrudtions 
which are harfla and foreign to your charafter, 
with refpeft to your maxims concerning the fe- 
paration of the fexes. I agree with you that 
they ought not to live together, nor after the 
fame manner ; but confider whetlier this impor* 
I 4 tantr 
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tant rule does not admit of many diftinftlons in 
point of pradice; examine whether it ought to 
he applied indifcriminately, and without ex- 
ception, to married as well as to fingle women, 
to fociety in general as well as to particular con- 
nexions, tobufinefsas well as to amufements, 
and whetlier that honour and decency which 
infpire thefe maxims ought not fometimes to 
regulate them ? In well-governed countries, 
where the natural relations of things are attended 
to in matrimony,' you would admit of affemblies 
where young perfons of both fexes might fee, 
be acquainted, and aflbciate with each other; 
but you prohibit them, with good reafon, from 
holding any private intercourfe. But is not the 
cafe quite different with regard to married wo- 
men and the mothers of families, who can have no 
intereft that is juftiiiable, in exibking them- 
felves in publick ; who are confined within doors 
by their domeftick concerns, and who (hould not 
be refufed to do any thing at home which is be- 
coming the miftrefsof a family? I (hould not 
like to fee you in the cellars, prefenting the 
wine for the merchants to tafte, nor to fee yea 
leave your children to fettle accounts with a 
banker i but if an honeft man (hould come to 
vifit your hufband, or to tranfaft forae bufinefs 
with him, will you refufe to entertain his gueft in 
his abfence, and to do him the honours of tha 
houfe, for fear of being left alone with him ? 
Tr^ce this principle to its fource, and it will 
explain all your maxims. Why do we fuppofe 

that 
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that women ought to live retired and apart from 
the men ? Shall we do fuchinjufiice to our fex, 
as to account for it upon principles drawn from 
our wcaknefs, and that it is only to avoid the 
danger of temptations ? No, my dear, thefe un- 
worthy apprehenfions do not become an honeft 
woman, and the nioiher of a family, who is con- 
tinually furroundgd with objedls which cherifh 
in her the fentiments of honour, and who is de- 
voted to the moft refpedlable duties of human 
nature. It is nature herfelf that divides us from 
the men, by prefcribing to us different occupa- 
tions ; it is that amiable and timorous modeftyy. 
which, without being in-mediately attentive ta 
chaftity, is neverthelefs its fureft guardian ; it 
is that cautious and afFedling refcrve, which at 
one and the fame time' cherifliing both defire 
andrefpeil in the hearts of men, fcrves as a kind 
of coquetry to virtue. This is the reafon why 
even hufbands themfelves are not excepted* out 
. of this rule. This is the reafon why the moft 
diCcreet women generally maintain the greateift 
afcendancy over their hufbands ; becaufe, by ther 
help of this prudent and difcrcet referve^ with- 
out fhowing any caprice or non-compliance, thejr 
know,. even, in the embraces of the moft tender 
union,, how to keep them at a diftance, and pre- 
vent their being cloyed with them.. You wilE 
. agree with me that your maxims are too general 
not to admit of exceptions, and that not being- 
founded on any rigorous duty, the fame principle 
I s e£ 
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of'decorum which, cftabliftied them may' fome- 

times juftify our difpenfing with them. 

The circumfpeftion which you ground on 
your paft failings is injurious to your prefent 
condition; I will never pardon this unneceffary 
caution which your heart dictates, and 1 can 
fcarce forgive it in your rea{on. How ! was it 
pofEble that the rampart which protefts your 
perfon could notfecure you from fuch igno- 
minfous apprehcnfions ? How could my coufin, 
my fifter, my friend, my Eloifa, confound the 
indifcretions of a girl of too much fenfibility 
'with the infidelity of a guilty wife ? Look around 
you, you will fee nothing but what contributes 
toraife and fupport your mind. Your hufband^ 
who has fuch confidence in you, and whofe efteem 
it becomes you to juftify j your children, whom 
you would train to virtue, and who will one day 
deem it an hojiour that you was their mother; 
your venerable father, who is fo dear to you, who 
enjoys your felicity, and who derives more luf- 
tre from you than from his anceftors ; your 
friend, whofe fate depends on your's, and to whom 
you muft be accountable for a reformation to 
which fhe has contributed 5 her daughter, to 
whom you ought to fet an example of thofe vir- 
tues which you would excite in her; your phi- 
lofopher, who is an hundred times fondtr of your 
virtues than of your perfon, and who refpefls 
you ftill more than you apprehend ; laftly, your- 
felf, who are fen fible what painful efforts your 
difcretion has coft you, and who will furely 

never 
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tievcr forfeit the fruit of fo much trouble in ft 
fingle moment ; how many motives capable of 
infpiring you with courage confpire to make 
you afliamed of having yenture'd to miftruft your" 
felf! But, in order to anfwer for my Eloifa, 
vrhatoccafion have 1 to confider what (be is ? 
It is enough that I know what (he was, during 
the indifcretions which (he bewails. Ah! if 
your heart had ever been capable of infidelity, I 
would allow you to be continually apprehenfive : 
but at the very time when you imagined that yott 
viewed it a diftance, you may conceive the 
horrour its real exiftence would have occafioned 
you, by what you felt at that tinxe, when but to * 
imagine it had been to have committed it. 

I recoIle<a with what aftonifliment wc learnt 
that there was a nation wlere theweaknefs of a 
fond maid is confidcred as an inexpiable crime^. 
though the adultery of a married woman is there 
ibftcned by the gentle term of gallantry,, and 
where married women publtckly make them^ 
felres amends for the fhort-lived reilraint they 
undergo when fingle. I know what maxims^, 
in this refpeft, prevail in high life, where virtue 
pafles for nothing, where every thing is empty 
appearance, where crimes are effaced by the 
difficulty of proving them,, or where the proof 
itfelf becomes ridiculous againft cuftom. But 
you>. Eloifa, you who glowed with a pure 
and conftant paflion, who was guilty only in 
the eyes of men, and between heaven and 
earth was open to no reproach I You, wto 
I 6 made 
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made yourfelf refpeded in the mfdft of your 
iiidifcretions ; you, who being abandoned to 
'fruitlefs regret, obliged us even to adore thofe 
virtues which you had forfeited ; you, who 
difdained to endure felf- contempt, when every 
thing feeraed to p^ead in your'exGufe, can you be 
apprehenfive of guilt, after having paid fo dearly 
for your weaknefs ? Will you dare to be afraid 
that you have lefs power now than you had in 
thofe days which coft you fo many tears ? Noj, 
my dear, fo far from being alarmed at your 
former indifcretions, they ought toinfpire yott 
with courage ; fo fevere a repentance does not 
lead to remorfe, ' and whoever is fo fufccptible 
of (hame will never bid defiance to infamy. 

If ever a weak mind had fupports againft it» 
weaknefs, they are fuch as uphold you; if ever 
a vigorous mind was capable of fupporting it- 
felf, what prop can your's require ? Tell me,, 
what reafonable grounds there can be for your 
apprehenfions f All your life has been a conti- 
nual ftruggle, in which^ even after your defeat, 
honour and duty never ceafed oppofition, and 
at length came ofF viftorious. Ah! Eloifa J 
Ihall I believe that, after fo much pain and tor- 
ment, after twelve years paffed in tears,* and 
fix fpent glorioufly, that you ftill dread a tryal 
of eight days? In few words, deal fincerely 
with yourfelf J. if there be really any danger, fave 
your perfon, and bluQi at the condition of your 
, heart ; if there is no danger, it is an ofFenfe la 
your reafonj^ it is adilhonour to your virtue ta 

bl^ 
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be apprehenfive of perils, which can never af- 
feft it. Do ypu not know that there are fome 
fcandalous temptations which never approach 
noble rninds ; that it is even fhameful to be 
under a neceffity of fubduing them, and that to 
take precautious againft them, is not . fo much 
to humble, as to debafe ourfelvcs ? 

I do not prefume to give you my arguments 
as unanfwerable, but only to convince you that 
your's may be controverted, and that is fufii- 
cient to warrant my advice. Do not depend on 
yourfelf, for you do not know how to do yourfelf 
juftice; nor on me, who, even in your indifcre- 
tions never confidered any thing but your heart, 
and always adored you i but refer to your hu- 
{band, who fees you fuch as you are, and judges 
of you exaflly according to your real worth* 
Being, like all people of fenfibility, ready to 
judge ill of thofe who appear infenfible', I mi- 
ftrufted his power of penetration into the fecrets 
of fufceptible minds, but fmce the arrival of 
our traveller, I find by his letters that he reads 
your's perfedly well, and that there is not a 
fingle emotion which efcapeshis obfervation. I 
find his remarks fo juft and acute, that I have 
almoft changed my opinion to the other ex- 
treme ; and I fhall readily believe that your dif- 
paiHonatc people, whoconfuJt their eyes more 
than their hearts, judge better of other men's 
paflions . than your impetuous, lively, and vain 
perfons like myfelf, who always begin by fup- 
pofing themfelves in another's place, and can 

never 
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never fee any thing but what they feel. How- 
ever it be, Mr. Wolmaris thoroughly acquainted 
with you, heefteemsyou, he loves you, and his 
deftiny is blended with your's. W hat does he 
require, but that you would leave to him the en- 
tire dircflion of your condudJ, with which you 
arc afraid to truft yourfelf ? Perhaps, finding old 
age coming on, he is defirous, by fome tryals 
on which he tnay depend, to prevent thofe un- 
eafy jealoufies, which an old hufband generally 
feels who is married to a young wife ; perhaps 
the defign he has in view requires that you fhould 
live in a ftate of familiarity with your friend, 
without alarming either your hufband or your- 
felf; perhaps he only means to give you a te- 
ftimony of confidence and efteem, worthy of 
that which he entertains for you. You (hould 
never oppofe fuch fcntiments, as if the weight 
of them was too much for you to endure ; and 
for my part, I think that you cannot ad more 
agreeably to the didates of prudence and mo- 
defty, than by relying entirely on his tendernefs 
and underftanding. 

Could you, without offending Mr. Wolmar^ 
punilh yourfelf for a vanity you never had, and 
prevent a danger which no longer exifts ? Re- 
ttiain alone with the philofopher, ufe all the fu* 
perfluous precautions again ft him which would 
formely have been of fuch fervice to you ; 
maintain the fame referve as if you ftill mi- 
ftrufted your own heart and his, as well as your 
own virtue. Avoid all pathetick converfation, 

all 
I 
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all tender recolie<^ion of times paft ; break off 
or prevent long private interviews 5 be con- 
ftantly furroundcd by your children ; do not ftay 
long with him in a room, in Elyfium, or in the 
grove, notwithftanding the profanation. Above 
all things, ufe thefe precautions in fo natural a 
manner, that they may fcem to be the effcdl 
of chance, and that he may never once fufpeA 
that you are afraid of him, Yqu love to go 
upon the water, but you deprive yourfclf of the 
plearure,on account of your hufband, who is afraid 
of that element, and of your children, whom 
you do not choofe to venture there. Take the 
advantage of thisabfence, to entertain you rfelf 
with this recreation, and leave your children to 
the care of Fanny. By this means you may 
fccureiy devote yourfelf to the fweet familiarity 
of friendftip, and quietly enjoy a long teu-a-tiu 
under the proteftion of the watermen, who 
fee without underftanding, and from whom we 
cannot go far without thinking what we arc 
about. 

' A thought ftrikes me which many people 
would laugh at, but which will be agreeable 
to you, lamfure; that is, to keep an exa£l 
journal in your hufband 's abfence, to ibow hint 
on his return, and to think on this journal, with 
regard to every circumftance which is to be fet 
down in it. Intruth, I do not believe that fuch 
an expedient would be of fervice to many wo- 
men ; but a fincere mind, incapable of deceit, 
has many refources againft vice, which others 

Aand 
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ftand in need of. We ought to defpife nothing 
which tends to preferve a purity of manners, 
and it is by means of trifling precautions, that 
great virtues are fecured. 

Upon the whole, as your hufband is to fee me 
in his way, he will tell me, I hope, the true 
reafons of his journey, and if I donot find them 
fubftantial, I will perfuadehim from proceeding 
any farther ; or, at all events, I will do what he 
has refufed lo do : upo: ...!s you may depend. 
In the mean time, Lthink I have faid enough to 
fortify you againft a try^l of eight days. Go, 
Eloifa, I know you too well, not to anfwer for 
you as r^iuch, nay more than 1 could for my- . 
felf. You will alv^rays be what y6u ought to be, 
and what you defire to be. If you do but rely 
ontheir^tegrity of your own mind, you will run 
no rilk whatever; for I h^ive no faitl^in thefe 
unforefeendefeds; it is in vain to difguife vo- 
luntary failings by the idle appellation of weak- 
Hefles J no woman was ever yet overcome who 
had not an inclination to furrender; and if I 
thought that fuch a fate could attend you, be* 
Jieve me, truft to the tendernefs of my friend- 
fhip, rely on all the fentiments which would 
arife in the heart of your poor Clara, I fliould 
be too fenfibly interefted in your prote(Stion, to 
abandon you entirely to yourfelf. 

As to what Mr. Wolmar declared to you, 
concerning the intelligence he received before 
your marriage, I am not much furprifed at it; 
you know I always fufpedled it j. and 1 will tell 

you,. 
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you, moreover, that my fufpicions arc not con- 
fined to the mdifcretions of B 1 could 
never fuppofe that a man of truth and integrity 
like your father, and who bad fome fufpiciorxs 
at leaft himfelf, would re folve to impofe upoa 
his fon- in-law and his friend. If he engaged 
you fo ftriftly to fecrefy, it was becaufe the mode 
ofdifcovery would come from him in a very 
different mannef to wfeat it would have proceed- 
ed from you; and'becSufe he was willing, no 
doubt, to give it a turnlefs liicely todifguft Mr; 
Wolmar, than that which he very well knew 
you would not fail to give it yourfelf. But I 
muft difmifs your meffenger, we will chat about 
thefc matters more at our ieifure about a month 
hence. 

Farewell, my deareft coufin, I have preached 
long enough to the preacher 5 refume your 6ld 
occupation — — ■ — I find myfelf quite uneafy 
that I cannot be with you yet. I diforder all my 
affairs, by hurrying to defpatch them, and I fcarce 
know what to do. Ah, Chaillot, Chaillot . . , 
If I was lefs giddy . . . but I always hope that 
I fhall 

P, S» — A-propos ; I forgot to make my com- 
pliments to your highncfs. Tell me, I befeech 
you, is the gentleman your hulband Atteman, 
Knes, or Boyard* i O poor child ! You, who 
have fo ofien lamented being born a gentlewo- 
man, 

♦ Mrs. Orbe was Ignorant, however, that the firft two 
names are titles of di(lin£lion, in Ruiria; but Boyardis. 
•nljr that of a. private gentleman. 
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, man, are very fortunate to become the wife of a 
prince ! Between ourfelves, neverthelefs, you dif^ 
cover apprehenfions which are fomewhat vulgar 
for a woman of fuch higH qunlity. Do not you 
know, that little fcruples belong to mean people; 
and. that a child of a good family, who fhould 
pretend to be his father's fon, would be laughed 
at ? 



LETTER CXXXIIL 

MR. WOLMAR TO MR3. ORBE. 

I A M going to Etange, my fweet coufin, and 
1 propofed to call upon you in my way^ but 
a delay, of which you are the caufe, obliges me 
to make more hafte, and I had rather lie at 
Laufannc as I come back, that I may pafs a few 
hours the more with you. Befides, I want to 
confult you with regard to many particulars^ 
which it is proper to communicate beforehand, 
that you may have time to confider them before 
you give me your opinion. 

] would not explain my fcheme to you in re- 
lation to the young man, till his prefence had 
confirmed the good opinion I had conceived of 
him. I think I may now depend upon him 
fufficiently to acquaint you, between ourfelves, 
that my dcfign is to eniruft him with the educa- 
tion of my children. I am not ignorant that 
thefe important concerns are the principal duty 
of a parent; but when it will be time to exert 

tl)cm. 
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them, I fhall be too old to difcharge them, and 
being naturally calm and fpeculative by conftiiu- 
tion, I fliould never have been fufficiently aftive 
to govern the fpirit of youth. Befides, for a rea- 
fou you know*, Eloi fa would be concerned to 
fee me aflume an office, in which I fliould never 
acquit myfelf to her liking. I have a thoufand 
reafons befidesi your fex is not equal to thefe 
duties ; their mother (hall confine herfelf to the 
educatton of her Harriet; to your fhare I allot 
the management of the houfehold upon the plan; 
already eftablifhcd, and of which you approve ; 
and it (ball be my bufinefs to behold three woithy 
people concurring to promote the happinefs of the 
family, and to enjoy that repofe in my old age, 
for which I Ihall be indebted to their labours. 

I have always found, that my wife was ex- 
tremely averfe-from trufting her children to the 
care of mercenaries, and 1 could not difcom- 
mend her fcruples. The refpedable capacity 
of a preceptor requires fo many talents which 
are not to be paid for, fo many virtues which 
have no price fet upon them, that it is in vain to 
think of procuring one by means of money. 
It is from a man of genius only that we can ex* 
ped the talents of a preceptor j it is from the 
heart of an afFe£lionate friend alone that we can 
hope to meet with the zeal of a parent ; and genius 
is not to be fold any Qiore than attachment. 

All the requifite qualities feem to be united 
in your ^friend; and if I am well acquainted 

with 

* The reader is not yet acquainted with this reafon^ 
but he is deilred not to be impatient. 
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^ith his difpofition, I do not think he would 
defire greater happinefs, than to make thofe be- 
loved children contribute to their mother's feli- 
city. The only obftaclel can forefee is his af- 
feftion to Lord B — — , which will not allow 
him to difengage himfelf from fodeara friend^ 
to whom he has fuch great obligations, at leaft, 
if his lord (hip does not require it himfelf. Wc 
cxpeil to fee this extraordinary man very foon : 
and as you have a great afcendancy over him, if 
he anfwers the idea you have given me of him, 
I may commit the bulinefs, fo far as it relates to 
him, to your management. 

You have now, my dear coufin, the clue of 
my whole conduft, which, without this expla- 
nation, muft have appeared very extraordinary, 
and which, I hope, will hereafter meet with 
Eloifa's approbation and your's. The advan- 
tage of having fuch a wife as I have made 
me try many expedients which would have 
been imprafticable with another. Though I 
leave her, in full confidence, with her old 
lover, under no other guard than her own : 
virtue, it would be madnefs to eftablifli that 
lover in my family, before I was certain that 
he ceafed to be fuch ; and how could 1 be af- 
fured of it, if I had a wife on whom I had left 
dependence ? 

I have often obferved you fmile at my re- 
marks on love; but now I think I can mortify 
you. I have made a di'fcovery which neither 
you or any other woman, with all the fubtlety 

thty 
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they attribute to your fex, would ever have 
made j the proof of which you will nevcrthe- 
lefs perceive at firft fight, and you will allow 
it to be equal to demonftration, when I explain 
to you the principles on which I ground it. 
Was I to tell you that my young couple are 
more fond than ever, this undoubtedly would 
not appear wonderful to you. Was I to afTure 
you, on the contrary, that they are perfedly 
cured j you know the power of reafon and vir- * 
tue, and therefore you would not look upon 
that neither as a great miracle: but if I tell 
you, that both thefe oppofites are true at the 
fame time; that they love each other with 
more ardour than ever, and that nothing fubfifts 
between them but a virtuous attachment ; that 
they are always lovers, and yet never more than 
friends : this, I imagine, is what you would leaft 
expe£l, what you will have more difficulty to 
conceive, and what neverthelefs precifely cor- 
refponds with truth. 

This is the riddle, which makes thofe fre- 
quent contradidlions, which you muft have ob- 
ferved in them, both in their converfation and 
in their letters. What you wrote to Eloifa 
concerning the picture has ferved more than 
any thing to explain the myftcry, and I find 
that they are^ always fincere, even in contra* 
didiing thcmfelves continually. When I fay 
they, I fpcak particularly of the young man ; 
for .as to your friend, one can only fpcak of 
her by conjecture. A veil of wifdom and 

honour 
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honour makes fo many ifolds about her heart, 
that it is impenetrable to human eyes, even 
to bcr own. The only circumftance which 
leads me to imagine that fhe has ftill fome 
diftruft to overcome rs, that {he is continually 
confidering with herfelf 'what flie fhouldido if 
fhe was perfedJly cured ; and flic examines hcr- 
felf with fo mtich accuracy, that if (he was 
really cured, (he would not do it fo well. 

As to your friend, who, though virtuoufly 
inclined, is lefs apprehenfive of his prefenC 
feelings, I find that he ftill retains all the af-^ 
fedions of his youth ; but I perceive them, 
without having any reafon to be oftended at 
them^ It is not Eloifa Wolmar he is fond of, 
but Eloifa Etange ; he does not hate me as 
the poffeffor of the objeft I love, but as the 
ravi(her of her whom he doated on. His friend's 
wife is not his miftrefs, the mother of two chil- 
dren is not her who was formerly his fcholar. It 
is true, fhe is very like that perfon, and oftea 
puts him in mind of her. He loves her in the 
. time paft. This is the true explanation of the 
riddle. Deprive him of h^s memory, and you 
<leftroy his love. 

This is not an idle fubtlety, my pretty cou- 
fin, but a folid obfervation, which, if extend- 
ed to other afFci^tions, may admit of a more 
general application than one would imagine. 
I even think that it would not be difficult to 
explain it by your ideas. At the time you 
parted the two lovers, their paffion was at the 

higheft 
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higheft degree of impetuofity. Perhaps, if they 
had continued much longer together, they 
would gradually have grown cool; but their 
imagination, being ftrongly aiFe&ed, conftantly 
prefented each to the other in the light in 
which tbey appeared at the time of their re- 
paration. The young man, not perceiving thofc 
alterations which the progrefs of time made in 
his miftrefs, loved her fuch as he had feen her 
formerly, not fuch as fbc .was then*. To 
complete his happinefs, it would not have been 
enough to have given him pofleilion of .her, 
unlefs ihe could have been given to him at the , 
fame age, and under the fame circumftan,qes ihe 
was in, when their loves commenced. The 
leaft alteration in thefe particulars would have 
lefTened fo much of the felicity he propofed to 
himfelf ; (he is grown handfomer, but (he is 
altered j her improvement, >in that fenfe, turns 
to her prejudice 5 for it is of his former miftrefs, 
not of any other, that he is enamoured. 

What 
•You women are very ridiculous to think of rendering 
fuch a frivolous and fluduating; paiTion as that of love 
confident. Every thing in nature is changeable, every 
thing is continualFy flu6luating, and yet you wouU in*- 
fpire-a conftant pafllon I And what right have you to pre^ 
tend that we muil love you for ever, becauie we loved you 
yeftopday ? Then prefcrvc the fame face, the fame age, 
the fame humour $ be always the fame, and we will al« 
Mvays love you, if we can. But when you alter continually, 
'and require us always to love you, it is, in faA, defiring 
us every minute not to love you ; it is not feekingior 
conftant minds, but looking out foi: fticli as are u$ dckle 
iw your own* 
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What deceives him, is, that he confounds 
the times, and often reproaches himfelf on ac- 
count of a paffion which he thinks prefent> 
and which, in f^d, is nothing morie than the 
effeft of too tender a recolleftion ; but I do 
Ifot know, whether it will not be better to ac- 
complifh his cure, than to undeceive him. Per- 
haps, in this refpeft we may reap more ad- 
vantage from his mi ftake, than from his better 
judgement. To difcover to him the true 
ftate ofhisaiFe£lions, would be to apprife him 
of the death of the objedt he loved ; this might 
be an affli£lion dangerous to him, inafmuch 
as a ftateof melancholy is always favourable to 
love. 

Freed from the fcruples which reftrain him, 
he would probably be more inclined to indulge 
recollections which he ought to ftifle ; he. would 
converfe with lefs referve, and the traces of 
Eloifa are not fo effaced in Mrs. Wolmar, but 
upon examination he might find them again*' 
I have thought, that, inftead of undeceiving him 
with refpeft to his opinion of the progrefs he 
has made, and which encourages him topurfue 
It to the end, we (hould rather endeavour to 
banifhthe rememberance of thofe times which 
h« ought to forget, by fkilfullyfubftituting other 
ideas in the room of thofe he is fo, fond of. 
You, who contribute to give them birth^ may 
contribute more than any one to efface them : 
but I fliall wait till we are all together, that I 
may tell you in your ear what you fliould do for 

this 
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this purpofej a charge, which, if I am not 
naiftaken, will not be very burthenfome to me. 
In the, mean time, I endeavour to make theob- 
jcfts.of his dread familiar to him, by prefent- 
ing them to him in fuch a manner, that he may 
no longer think them dangerous. He is impe- 
tuous,^ but tradable, and eafily managed. I 
avail myfelf of this advantage to give a turn to 
his imagination. In the room of his miftrefs, 
I compel ]iim always to look at the wife of his 
friend, and the mother of my children ; I efface 
one pidure by another^ and hide the paft ^ith 
the prefent. . We always ride a ftartlilh horfe up 
to the objefl: which frights him, that he may 
not be frightened at it again. We fhould aiS: 
in the fame manner with thofe young people, 
whofe imaginations are on fire even after their 
affeftions are grown cold, and whofe fancy pre- 
fents monfters at a diftance, which difappear as» 
they draw near. 

I think I am well acquainted with the flrength 
of both, and I do not expofe them to a tryal 
which they cannot fupport : for wifdom does not 
conlift in ufing all kinds of precautions indifcri- 
minately, but in choofing thofe which are really 
ufeful, and in neglefting fuch as are fuperflu- 
ous. The eight days during which I leave them 
together will perhaps be fuflSicient for them to 
difcover the true ftate of their minds, and to 
know in what relation they really ftand to each 
other. The oftener they perceive themfelves in 
private with each other,. the fooner they will find 

Vol. Ill, K out 
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out their miftakc, by comparing their prefenr 
fcnfations with thofc they felt formerly, when 
they were in the fame fituation. Beftdes, it is 
of importance that they fhoiAd uk themfe!ves to 
endure, without (fenger, that ftatc of femiliarity 
in which they muft neceffarily live together, if 
my fcheme takes place, I find by Eloift's con- 
du&^ that you have given her advice, which Ihe- 
could notrefufe taking, without wronging her* 
felf. What pleafure I fliould take in giving her 
this prpof thatlam fenfible of her real wDrth, if 
flie was a woman with whom a huftand might 
make a merit of fuch confidence f But, if flte 
gain's nothing QverKerafifeftions, her virtue witt* 
ftill be the fame ; it will coft her dearer, and the 
will not triumph the Ifefs. Whereas, if fte is flill 
in danger of feeKng any inward uneafinefs, it can 
arifeonly from fome moving converfation, which 
file muAbe too fenfibk before-hand will awaken 
^ recolleftion, and which fhe will therefore always^ 
avoid. Thus, you fee, you muft not in this 
inftance judge of my cond'uft by common max^' 
ims, but from the motives which aftuate me, and' 
from the Angular diQ>ofition of her towards whom 
I fhall regulate my behaviour. 

Farewell, my dear coufin, till my rcttim* 
Though I have not entered into thefe explana- 
tions with Eloifa, I do not defire you to keep* 
them fecretfrom her. It is a maxim with me, 
never to make fecrets among my friends ; there- 
forQ, I commit thefe to your difcretion; make 
ftich ufe of them as your prudence and friends: 

ibip 
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Ibip wIM dked. I know you wtU da fiotklng^ 
^t wh&t is befty and mott proper. , 



I. B T T E R CXXXIV. 

TO LOUD B . 

MR. Wdimoj! fet out yeflerdaj for Etaage* 
and yon can £cai:oe conceive in what a 
^melsoscholy fiate bis departure has left me, I 
think the abfence of bis wife would not b^vc af« 
fe^d nae fo much as his. I find myfelf undec 
greater reftraint than even when he is pcefent | 
a loaoucnful filence takes ^Sk&oA of my heart |^ 
its murfifuiss are ftifled by a fecret dread : and, 
beii^ lefs tornxeated with deiiC6& than apprehen- 
fionSy lejtperience sdl the horroors of guilt, with<^ 
cut being expofed to the tesarptations of it. 

Caft you imagine^ my lord, where my mind 
g»Qn confidence^ and loTes tbeie- uhwopthj^ 
^dreads ? In the pre&ace of Mrs. Wolnur^ A& 
foen as I approach her, the fight of her. pacifies 
nary inqiuietude; her looks purify my heaxt. Suck 
is the afcepdan«y of her's, that it always feen^s 
to infpire odiers with a fenfe of her innocence, 
and to confer that compofure which is- the effe<9:. 
of it. Uiiluckily for me, her fyftem of life does 
not allow her to devotethe whole day to the 'ro« 
ciety of her &icnds ^ and in thoTe moments which 
I am. obliged to pa£s out of her comipany, I 
fhould fuffer lefs, if 1 was farther diftant froni 
hqr. 

K 2 What 
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What contributes to feed the melancholy whicb 
opprefies me, is a reflexion which (he made 
yefterd ay, after her hufband's departure. Though 
tiU that moment flie kept up her fpirits tolerably, 
yet for a long time her eyes followed him 
vrith an air of tendernefs, which I then ima- 
gined was only occafioned by the departure of that 
happy hufband ; but I found by her converfa^ 
tion, that the emotion was to be imputed to 
another caufe, which was a fecret to me. " You 
fee (faid Ihe) in what manner we live together, 
and you may judge whether he is dear to me. 
Do not imagine, however, that the fentiment 
which attaches me to him, though as tender and 
as powerful as that of love, is likcwife fufcept- 
ible of its weaknefs. If an interruption of the 
agreeable habit of living together is painful to 
us, we are confoled by the firm hope of refum- 
ing the fame habit again. A ftate of fuch per- 
manence admits few viciffitudes which we have 
reafon to dread ; and in an ab fence of a few 
days, the pain of fo fliort an interval 'does not 
affeft me fo ftrongly as the pleafure of feeing 
an end to it. The afflidion which you read 
in my eyes proceeds from a more weighty caufe, 
and though it is relative to Mr. Wolmar, it is 
jnot occafioned by his departure. 

** My dear friend (continued fhe, with an af- 
fefling tone) there is no true happinefs on earth. 
My hufband is one of the moft worthy and af- 
feAionate of men ; the duty which incites us is 
cemented by mutual inclination ', he has no 

deiires 
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dcfirCs but mine ; I have children which give, 
and promife pleafure hereafter to their mother j 
there cannot be a more afFed^ionate, virtuous, 
and amiable friend than her whom my heart 
doats on, and wi.h whom I (hall pafs my days ; 
you yourfelf contribute to my felicity, by 
having fo well juftified my eftecm and afFe£lioii 
for you i a long and expenfive law-fuit, which 
is nearly finifhed, will foon bring the biift of fa- 
thers to my arms j every thing profpers withus j 
peace and order reign throughout the family ; our 
fervants are zealous and faithful ^ our neighbours 
expreft every kind of attachment to as j we en- 
joy the good-will of the publick. Bl^ft with 
every thing which heaven, fortune, and men can 
beftow, all things confpire to my happinefs. A 
fecret uneafinefs, one trouble only, poi(ons all, 
and I am not happy." She uttered thcfe laft word» . 
with a figh which pierced my foul, and which 
I had no fhare in raifing. She is not happy, 
faid I, iighing in my turn, a<id I am no longer 
an obftacle to her felicity I 

That melancholy thought difordered my ideas 
in a moment, and difturbed the rep'bfe which I 
began to tafte. Unable to endure the intolerable^ 
ftate of doubt into which her cdnverfation had 
throv/n me, I importuned her fo eagerly to dif- 
clofe her whole mind to me, that at length fhe 
depofited the fatal fecret with me, and allows me 
to communicate it to you. But this is the hour 
of recreation j Mrs. Wolmar is come out of the 
nurfery, to walk with her children 5 'fhe has juft 

K 3 told 
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told me as much. I attend her, my lord-p— 1 feave 
you for the prefent ;, and fhall refume in my 
next the fubjedt I am now obliged to quit. 



LETTER CXXXV. 

MI^S. WOLMAR TO HER. HUSBAND^ 

IExpeft you next Tuefday, according to your 
A^j^miv^nt^ ^od you will find every, thing 
difpoied agreeably to your deilre. Call on Mrs^ 
Orbe in your way back; £he will tell you what 
has pajled during your ab&nce ; I had rather 
you fhould learn it from her than from me. 

I vtbougbt, Mr. Wolmar^ I had deferved your 
cjteeo;! ; but yod* conduA la not the raoft pru«. 
des3t^ and you fft&xt mo& cruelly with^^our wiCe'^ 
virtue. 



LETTER CXXXVL 

TO LORD B' . 

IMuft give you an account, my lord, of a 
danger we have, incurred within thefe few 
days, and from whence we are happily delivered 
at the expenfe of a little terrourand fatigne. 
This relation very well defqrves a letter by itfelf j 
when you read it, you will perceive the motives 
which engage me to write. 

You know that Mrs. Wolmar*s houfe is not 
Far from the lake, and that (he is fond of the 
water* It is tjiteq days fince her hufband's ab- 

fence 
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(enc< has left us without ^mployinent ; and the 
pieafantiie£s of the evening raadc us form a fchcme 
for one of thefe parties the next day. Soon as 
the fun was up we went to the rircr's fide $ wc 
took a boat, with nets for fiOiiog, three rowisrs^ 
and a fervant, and we embarked with fome pro* 
vifions for dinner. I took a fowling-piece, to 
knock down fome pefoiets*, but was afliamed 
to kill birds out of wantbnnefs, and x>nly for the 
picafttre of doing mifchief. I aihufed myfeif, 
therefore, in obferring the fiflets, the crenetsf*, 
and I fired but once at a grebe, at a gr^at di<- 
ftantre, which I miffed. 

We paiTed an hour or turo in fiifaing within 
50& paces of the fliore. Wc had good fuccefs, 
bat Eioifa had them all thrown into the water 
again, except a trout, which liad received a blow 
from the oar. « The iinimiits (faid fee) are in 
pain ; let us deliver them $ let us edjoy the 
pleafure they will foelon efcaptng from danger/^. 
This operation, however. Was performed flowlf, 
ahd againft the grain, not without fome repre* 
fentations againft it^ and I found that our gen« 
try would have had a much better relifli for the 
fifh they had catched, than for the moral which 
faved their lives. 

We then launched farther into the lake; 

foon after, with all the vivacity of a young man, 

* K 4 which 

• A bird of paflage on the lake af Genevlt^ which is not 
good to cat, 

t Different forts of birds on the lake of Gency*, and 
v€ry good to eat. 
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which it is time for me to check, undertaking t« 
manage the mafter oar, I rowed the boat into 
the middle of the lake, fo that we were foon 
above a league from fhore. Then 1 explained 
toEloifa every part of that fu per b horizon which 
environed us. I fliowed her at a diftance the 
mouth of the Rhone, whofe impetuous current 
ftops on a fudden within a quarter of a league, 
as if it was afraid to fully the cryftal azure of 
the lake )vith its muddy waters. I made her 
obferve the redans of the mountains, whofe cor- 
.refpondent angles running parallel, formed a bed 
in the fpace between, fit to receive the river 
which occupied it. As we got farther from fhore, 
I had great pleafure in making her take no- 
tice of the rich and delightful banks of the Pays 
jde Vaudy . where the vafl number of towns, the 
prodigious throng of people, with the beautiful 
rand verdant hills all arpund, formed a mofl ra- 
"vifhing landfcape j where every fpot of ground, 
..being cultivated and equally fertile, fuppjies the 
hufbaudman, the fhepherd, and the vine-drefTer 
-with the certain fruits of their labours, which 
are not devoured by the greedy publican. Af- 
terwards I pointed out Chablais^ a country 
not lefs favoured by nature, and which never- 
thelefs affords nothing but a fpe£tacle of wretch- 
,ednefs ; I made her perceive the manifefl di- 
ftinSion between tlie difFerent cfFedls of the two 
governments, with refpeft to the riches, number, 
and happinefs of the inhabitants. *' It is thus, 
(faid I) that the earth expands her fruitful bo- 

fom, 
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fom, and lavifibes treafures among thofe happy 
people who cultivate it for themfelves. She fecms 
to fmile and be enlivened at the fweet afpeft of 
.liberty j (he loves to nourifli mankind. On the 
contrary; the mournful ruins, the heath and 
brambles which coverahalf defert country, pro- 
claim from afar that it is under the dominion of 
an abfent proprietor, and that it yields with 
reluflance a fcanty productf to flavcs who reap 
no advantage from it. 

While we were agreeably amufing ourfelved 
with viewing the neighbouring coafts, a gale 
arifing, which drove us aflant towards the oppo- ' 
fite fhore, began to blow very high, and whea 
we Jthought to tack about, the refiftance was fo 
ftrong, that it was impoffible for our flight boat 
to overcome it. The waves foon began to grow 
dreadful j we endeavoured to make for the coaft 
of Savoy, and tried to land at the village of 
Meillerie, which was over againft us, and the only 
place almoft where the fliore affords a convenient 
landing. But the wind changing, and blowing 
ftronger, rendered all the endeavours of the 
watermen ineffcdlual, and difcovered to usa range 
of fteep rocks, fomewhat lower^ where there was. 
noihelter, 

We all tugged at our oars, and at that inftant 
I had the mortification to perceive Eloifa grow 
fick, and fee her weak and fainting at the bot- 
tom of the boat. Happily, flie had been ufed to 
the water, and her ficknefs did not lad long. In 
the mean time our efforts increafed with our 
K 5 danger ^ 
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danger; the heat of the fun, the fatigue, and pro* 
fufc fweating,. took away our breaths, and made 
lis cxceffively faint. Then, fummoning all her 
courage, Eloifa revived our fpirits by her com- 
pafEonate kindnefs ; flic wiped the fweat from 
ofF our faces ; and mixing fome wine and water^ 
for fear of intoxication, flie prefented it alter- 
nately to thofe who were moft exhaufted. Na> 
your lovely friend never appeared with fuch luftre 
as at that moment, when the heat and agitation 
of her fpirits gave an additional glow to her 
complexion ; and what greatly improved her 
charms, was, that you might plainly perceive, by 
{he tendernefs of her behaviour, that her Collici- 
tude proceeded lefs from apprehenfions forherfelf 
than compaffion for us. Atone time two planks 
having ftarted by a fliock which dipped us all, flie 
concluded that the boat was fplit, and in the 
exclamation of that afFeflionate mother, I heard 
thefe words diftinflly : *^0 my children, muft I 
never fee you more !" As for myfelf, whofe ima- 
gination alAxays exceeds the danger, though I 
knew the utmoft of our perilous condition, yet I 
expcSed every minute to fee the boat fwallowcd 
' up, that delicate beauty ftruggling in the midft 
of the waves, and the rofes upon her cheeks 
chilled by the cold hand of death. 

At length, by dint af labour, we reached 
Meillerie ; and after having ftrugglcd above An 
hour within ten paces of the Ihore, we at laft 
eiFe£led a landing. Which done, all our fa- 
tigues were forgotten. Eloifa took upon hexielf 

. to 
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torecompenfe the trouble which everyone had 
taken i arid, as in the height of danger her con- 
cern was for us, flie feemed now on (hore to ima- 
gine that we had faved nobody but her. 

We dined with that appetite which is the gin: 
of hard labour. The trout was ferved up : Elo- 
ifa, who was extremely fond of it, eat but little ; 
and 1 perceived , that, to make the watermen 
am<;nds for the regret which the late facrificc coft 
them, {he did not choofe that I fhould eat much 
myfelf. My lord, you have obferved a thou- 
fand times that her amiable difpofition 1$ to be 
feen in trifles as well as in matters of confe- 
^uence. 

After dinner, the water being flill rough, and 
the boat wanting to be refitted,! propofed taking . 
a walk. Eloifa objeded to the wind and fun, and 
took notice of my being fatigued. I had'my- 
views, and obviated all her objefl ions. *' 1 have 
been accuftomcd (faid I) to violent exercifeS from 
my infancy ; far from hurting my health, they 
ftrengthen my conftitution ; and my late voyage 
has ftill made me more robuft. As to the full 
and wind, you have yourftraw hat, and we will 
get uhder the wind, and in the woods j we need 
only clime among the rocks, and you, who are 
not fond of a flat, will willingly bear the fatigue." 
She con Tented, and we fet out while our people 
were at dinner. 

You know, that when I was banifhed from 

Valais, I came about ten years ago to Meillerie, 

to wait for leave to return. It was there I 

K 6 paffed 
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paffed thofe melancholy but pleafing days, folely 
intent upon her ; and it was from thence I wrote 
her that letter, with which (he was fo greatly 
afFedled. I always wiflied to revifit that lovely 
retreat, which ferved me as an afylum in the 
midft of ice, and where my heart loved to con- 
verfe, in idea, with the objeft of all others moft 
dear to its affeftions. An opportunity of vi- 
fiting this beloved fpot in a more agreeable fea* 
fon, and in company with her whofe image for- 
merly dwelt there with me, was the fecret mo- 
tive of my walk. I took a pleafure in pointing 
out to her thofe old memorials of fuch a conftant 
and unfortunate paflioii. 

We got there after an hour's walk through 
cool and winding paths, which afcending infen- 
fibly between the trees and the rocks, were no 
oth^rwife inconvenient than by being tedious. 
As we drew near, and I recolledled former to- 
kens, I found myfelf a little difordered j but 
I overcame it ; I concealed my uneaiinefs, and 
we reached the place* Thisfolitary fpot formed 
a wild and defert nook, but full of thofe forts of 
beauties which are only agreeable to fufceptible 
minds, and appear horrible to others. A tor- 
rent, occafioned by the melting of thefnow, 
rolled in a muddy ftream within twenty paces of 
us, and carried dirt, fand^ and ftones along with 
it, not without confiderable noife. Behind us, 
a chain of inaccefEble rocks divided the place 
where we flood from that part of the Alps which 
they call the ice-houfcs^ becaufe, from the 

beginning 
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beginning of the world they have been covered 
with vaft mountains of ice, which are continu- 
ally increafxng*. Forefts of gloomy fir-trees 
afforded us a melancholy (bade on the right. On 
the left was a large wood of oak, beyond which 
the torrent iiTued, and beneath that vaft body of 
water which the lake forms in the bay of the 
Alps, parted us from the rich coaft of the Pays 
di Vaud^ crowning the whole landfcape with the 
top of the majeftick Jura. 

Inthemidftof thofe noble and fuperb ob- 
je6ls, the little fpot where we were difplayed 
all the charms of an agreeable and rural re- 
treat ; fmall floods of water filtered through the 
rocks, and flowed along the verdure in cryftal 
ftreams. Some wild fruit-trees leaned their heads 
over our's ; the cool and moift earth was covered 
with grafs and flowers. Comparing this agree- 
able retreat with the objects which furrounded 
us, one would have thought that this defert 
fpot was defigned as an afylum for two lovers, 
who alone had efcaped the general wreck of 
nature. 

When we had reached this corner, and I had 
attentively examined it for fome time, ** Now 
(faid I to Eloifa, looking at her with eyes fwim- 
ing in tears) is your heart perfectly ftill in this 
place, and do you feel no fecret emotion at the 
fight of a fpot which is full of you ?" Immedi- 
ately 

• Thefe mountains are fo high, that half an hour after 
fun-fet its rays dill gild the tops of them, and the re- 
flexion of red on thofe white fummits forms a beautiFuI 
rofeate colour, which may be perceived at a great diftance. 
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ately, without waiting for her anfwer, I led her 
towards the rock, and fhowed her where her 
cypher was engraved in a thoufand places, with 
feveral vcrfes in Petrarch and Taflb relative to the 
ftate I~ was in when I engraved them. On 
feeing them again at fuch a diftancc of time, I 
found how powerfully the review of thefe ob- 
jcfts renewed my former violent fenfation^. I 
addreffcd her with fome degree of impetuofity : 
*' O Eloifa, the everlafting delight of my foul! 
this.is the fpot, where the moft cdnftant lover 
in the world formerly fighcd for thee. This is 
the retreat, where thy beloved image made all 
the fcenc of his felicity, and prepared him for 
thathappinefs which you yourfelf afterwards dif- 
pcnfcd. No fruit or (hade were then to be 
found here : thcfe compartments were not then 
furnifhed with verdure or flowers ; the courfe of 
thcfe ft reams did not then make thefe reparations; 
thefe birds did not chirp then, the voracious fpar* 
hawk, the difmal crow, and the dreadful eagle 
alone made thefe caverns echo with their cries ; 
huge lumps of ice hung from thefe rocks ; fc- 
ftoons of fnow were all the ornaments which be- 
decked thcfe trees : every thing here bore marks 
©f the rigour of winter and hoary froft ; the 
ardour of my Afk&ion alone made this place fup- 
portable, and I fpent whole days here, wrapt in- 
thought of thce^ Here is the ftone where I ufed 
to fit, to refleift on your happy abode at a di- 
^anoe \ on this I penned that letter which moved 
your heart > thtfe fharp flints ferved me as grain- 
ing 
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ing tools to cut out your name ; here I crofied 
that frozen torrent, to regain one of your letters 
t^bich the wind had carried oiF^ there I came to 
review, and give a thoufand kifies to the laftyou 
ever wrote to me j this is the brink where, with 
a gloomy and greedy eye, I meafured the depth 
of this abyfs : in Ihort, it was here that, before 
my fad departure, I came to bewail you as dead, 
and fwore never to furvive you. Oh! thou lovely 
f^ir one, too conftantly adored, thou for whom 
alone I was born I muft I reviiit this fpot with 
you by my fide, and muft I regret the time I 
fpcnt here in bewailing your abfence ?•..." I 
was proceeding farther ; but Eloifa perccfiving 
me draw near the brink was affrighted, and 
feifingmyhand, pretfied it, without fpeaking a 
word, looked tenderly upon me, and could 
fcarce fupprcfs a rifing figh j foon after, turning 
from me, and taking me by the arm, <* Le^ us be 
gone,. my friend (faid (he, with a tone of emo- 
tion) the air of this place is not good for me/' I 
went with her fighing, but without making her 
any anfwcr; and I quitted that melancholy fpot 
for ever, with as much regret as I would have 
taken leave of Eloifa herfelf. 

We ca-me back gently to the harbour, after 
ibme little wandering, and parted. She chofe 
to be alone, and I continued walking, without 
knowing whither I went. At my return,, the 
boat not being yet ready, nor the water fmooth^ 
we made a melancholy fupper, with down-caft 

cycs^ 
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eyes, and penfive looks, eating little, and talk.- 
ing ftHl lefs. After fupper, we fat on the 
ftrand, waiting an opportunity to go ofF. Th« 
moon fhone on a fudden, the water became 
fmoother, and Eloifa propofed our departure, 
I handed her into the boat, and when I fat 
down by her, I never thought of quitting her 
hand. We kept a profound iilence. The equal 
and meafured found of the oars threw me into a 
reverie. The lively chirping of the fnipes*, re- 
calling to my mind the pleafures of a pad pe- 
riod, made me dull. By degrees I found the 
melancholy which opprefTed me increafe. A 
ferene flcy, the mild reflexion of the moon, 
theiilver froth of the water which fparkled 
around us, the cdncurrence of agreeable fenfa- 
tions, even the prefence of the beloved objefl 
herfelf, could not baniih bitter reflexions from 
my mind. 

I began with recollecling a walk of the fame 
kind which we took together, during the rapture 
of our early loves. All the pleafing fenfations 
which then affefled me were prefent to my 
mind, to torment me the more^ all the adventures 
of our youth, our ftudies, our entertainments, 
our letters, our aflignations, our pleafures, 

• E tanta 

* The fnipe on the lake of Geneva is not the bird called 

by that name in France. The more lively and animating; 

, chirping of the fomer gives an air of life and freftinefs to 

the laice at night, which renders its banks dill more dfi* 

liThtful. 
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. E tantafedtj efi dfAci memories 
Efi lungo coftume I 
Our conftant vows, memorial fweet I 
Which love fo often prompted to repeati 

A croud of obje£b, which recalled the image 
of my paft happinefs, all preiTed upon me^ and 
rufbed into my memory, to increafe my prcfent 
wretchednefs. It is paft, faid I to myfelf ; thofe 
times, thofe happy times, will be no more 5 they 
are gone for ever ! Alas ! they will never return ; 
and yet we live, and we are together, and our 
hearts are ftill united ! I feemed as if I could 
have endured her death orherabfence with more 
patience ; and thought that I had fufFered lefs all 
the time I was parted from her. When I be- 
wailed her at a diftancc, the hope of feeing her 
again was comfort to my foul j I flattered my- 
felf that the fight of her would banifh all my 
forrows in an inftant, at leaft, I could conceive 
it poffible to be in a more cruel fituation than 
my own. But to bebyher fide; to fee her, to 
touch her, to talk to her, to love her, to adore her, 
and, whilft I almoft enjoyed her again, to find 
her loft to me for ever j this was what threw me 
into fuch fits of fury and rage, as by degrees agi- 
tated me even to defpair. My mind foon began 
to conceive deadly projeds, and in a tranfporr, 
which I yet tremble to think of, I was violently 
tempted to throvir her with myfelf into the waver, 
and to end my days and tedious torments in her 
arms. This horrid temptation grew fo ftrong 

at 
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at lad, that I was obliged fuddenly to quit ber 
hand, and walk to the oth«r end of the boat. 

There my lively emotions began lo take an- 
other turn ; a rnore gentle fenfation by degrees 
ftole upon my mind, and tenderncfs ovcrcaiue 
defpair ; I began to ftted floods of tears, and that- 
condition, compared to theftatc I had jail been 
m, was not unattended with pleafore. £ wept 
heartily for a long time, and found myfelf cafief . 
When I was tolerably compofed, I returned to 
Eloifa, and took her by the hand again. She had 
her handkerchief in her hand, which I found 
wet. <* Ah ! (faid I to her foftly) I find that out 
hearts have not ceafed to fympathife !*'— <*Ti-||e 
(faid (he) in a broken accent, but may it be the 
Jaft time they ever correfpond in this manner t** 
We then began to talk about indiffcrcnt matt^rs^ 
and, after an hour's rowing, we arrived without 
any other accident. When I came in, I pet* 
ceived that her eyes were red, and mach fwcHed 5 
andflie muft have difcovered tbat mihewcre not 
in a better condition. After the fatigue of this 
day, fee ftood in great need of reft r flie with- 
drew, and I went to bed. 

Such, my friend, is the journal of the day, 
in which, without exception, I experienced th^ 
moft Jivcly emotions I ever felt. I hope they 
will prove a crifis, which will entirely reftore 
me to myfelf. Moreover, I muft tell you that 
this adventure has convinced me, mote than all 
the power of argument, of the free will of man, 
and the merit of virtue. How many people 

yield 
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yield to weak t€tn[>tations i As for Eloifa, my 
cj^s beheld, and my heart! felt her emotions : 
flie underwent the moft violent ftruggle that day 
that ever human nature fuftaihed ; neverthelefs, 
flie conquered, O, my lord, when, feduced by 
your miftrefs, you had power at once to triumph 
over her defires and your own, was you not 
more than man i But for your example I had 
perhaps been loft. The recolleftion of your 
▼irtue renewed my awn a hundred times iti that 
pef ilous day. 



LETTER CXXXV.* 

FROM LORD B— . 

AWAKE! my friend, and emerge from child- 
hood. Let not yout reafon flumber to the 
end of your life. The hours glide imper* 
Ccptibly away, and it is now high time for you 
to grow wife. At thirty years of age, furely, a 
man flxould begin to rcfled. Relied, therefore, 
and be a man at lead once before you die. 

Your heart, my dear friend, has long impofed 
on your undcrftanding.^ You ftrove to phtlofo- 
phife before you were capable of it, miftaking 
your feelings for teafon, and judging of things 
by the imprefiions they made on you, which has 
always kept you ignorant of their real ftate. A 
good heart, I will own, is indi/pendbly neccf- 
fary to the knowledge of truth : he who feels 

nothing 

• T\m letter appears to have been written before the 
receipt of the preceding. 
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nothing can learn nothing ; he may float from 
crrour to^ errour in a Tea of fcepticifm, but his 
dlfcoveries will be vain, and his informaiiort 
fruitlefs, being ignorant of the relation of things 
to man, on which all true fcience depends. It 
were to flop half-way, however, in our purfuits 
after knowledge, not to enquire alfo into the 
relation of things to each other, in order to be 
better able to judge of their connexion .with 
ourfclves. To know the nature and operation 
of our paffions is to know little, if we know- 
not, at the fame time, how to judge of and efti- 
mate their objefts. This latter knowledge is to 
be acquired only in the tranquillity of ftudious 
retirement. The youth of the philofopher is 
the time for experiment, his paffions being the 
inftrument of his enquiries 5 but after having ap»- 
plied himfeif long enough to the perception of 
external obje6ls, he retires within himfeif to coa- 
fider, to compare, to know them. To this 
taflc you ought to apply yourfelf fooner than any- 
other perfon in the world. All the pleafures and 
pains of which a fufceptible mind is capable 
you have felt; all that a man can fee you have 
feen. In the fpace of twelve years you have 
cxhaufted all ^ofe fenfations which might have 
ferved you during a long life, and have acquired 
even in youth the extenfive experience of age* 
The firft obfervations you were led to make 
were on fimple, unpolifhed villagers, onperfons. 
almoft fuch as they came out of the hand of 
nature ; juft as if they had been prefentcd to you 

ft>r 
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for the ground-work of your piece, or as proper 
abjefls by which to compare every other. Ba- 
oilhed next to the metropolis of one of the moft 
celebrated people in the univerfe, you leaped, 
as one may fay, from one extremity to the other, 
your genius fupplying all the intermediate de«« 
grees. Then vifiting the only nation of men 
W^hich remains among the various herds that 
are fcattered over the face of the earth, you had 
an opportunity of feeing a well-governed fo- 
ciety, or at leaft a fociety under a good govern- 
ment ; you had there an opportunity of obferv- 
ing how far the publick voice is the foundation of 
liberty. You have travelled through all climates, 
and have vifited all countries beneath the fun.i 
Add to this a fight ftill more worthy admiration, 
that which you enjoy in the prefenceof the fub- 
lime and refined foul, triumphant over its paf- 
fions, and ruling over itfelf. The firft objeft of 
your affe6tions is that wliich is now daily before 
you, your admiration of which is but the better 
founded, for your having feen and contemplated 
fo many others. There is now nothing more 
worth your attention or concern. The only 
objefl: of your future contemplation fhould be 
yourfelf, that of your future enjoyment the 
fruits of your knowledge. You have lived 
enough for this life ; think now of living ' 
for that which is to come, and which will laft 
for ever. 

Your paffions, by which you were fo long en- 
jlarcd, did not deprive you of your virtue. This 

is 
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is a)) your boaft, and doubdefe ^ouliave redbn 
to glory in k; yet, be not coo proud. Your very 
fortitude is theeffe£l o#your wealcnefs. Dor 
you knew how it came tltet you grew enamoored 
of virtue? It was becaufe virtue ahrays appeared 
to your imagination in the amiable fbrtn of thait 
lovely woman, by whom (be is fo trady repre- 
lented, and wbofe image yeu will always adore. 
But will you never love her for her own fake f 
will you never, Kke Eloifa, court virtue of your 
cwn accord f Vain and indolent enthuitaft f ' 
will you content yourfelf with barely admiring 
her virtues, without attempting to mi itate them/ 
You fpeak in xapture of the manner in wfeKrh 
(he difcharges the important duties of wife and 
mother ; bt»t when will you difcharge tbofe of ji 
man and a friend, by her example ? Shall a wo- 
man be able to triumph over herfelf, and a phi- 
lofopher find it fo difficult to conqwcr his paf* 
fionsf Will you continue to be always a mere 
prater, like the reft of them, and he content to 
-write good books, inftead of doing good ac- 
tions* f Take care, my friend j I ftill pcrcervc 

an 
^ Not that this philoTophical age has not produced one ' 
tFUfrphilofoph^r, t know one, I rouft confcfs, and hut 
ones but the happieft circomHance rs, that he ceiidesiA 
my sative couniry. Shall I venture publnckly to name 
him, whofe honour it is to have remained ucknowa? 
Yes, learned and modeft Abduzit, let your fublime (im- . 
plicity fprgive my zeal, which, to fay truth, hath not 
your naxncfor ii8>t)i^e6t. Hv, it rs not you I wouM make 
^nowi> in an. ageusMnwtly to adsrire^u f it i% Gencva^I- 

would 
4 
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a^n air of foftoefs and efFeminiacy inyotrr Wflucgy 
which difpleafes me, as I think it rather the ef- 
fed of an unex.tinguij(hed paffion thaoi peculiar 
to your charai3.er. 1 hate imbecilily »a any oae^ 
and cannot bear the thoughts of it la my friend^ 
There is no fuch thing as irirtue without for- 
titude. Cor pufillanimity is the c«:rtain attendant 
oa vice. How dare you re}y on your awa 
flrength, who have no courage ? Believe me, 
were Eloiia as weak as you, the very firft oppor* 
tunity would ckbaTe you Into an infaaiaas adulrl 
t«f^. While, yo<H rem^iaaloae witb her, there-? 
SoTQ^ liedcn to koow her worthy and bluih at youx 
own demerit. 

I hope fooo to be able to fee you at Clarens j 
you know the motives of my defiring to-fec Italy 
agai;n.. Twelve ye^rs of n>i«}akes and troubles 
bare rendeved meCuffMcious of nvyfelf ^ to reflft 
mjr Ladin^ions, however^ ray own abilities 

might 
^««ld boAOttff, by making it Xnown »» tb« place of yoiir 
reiidence. It is my fellow-ciuzons who are honoured 
by your prcfence. Happy tb^ country where the merit 
that conceals itfelf is by To much the more efteemed. 
Happy the people, among whom preAimptuoii»»iKl forward 
youth is albamed of its dogmatick infolence, anxi- bbdies ae 
its vain knnwifidge bcfofe the Veers^d ignorance, of a^« 
Vcfi«irflbU and viituous- cdd mia ! you htve oevec heeii 
pralfed ky bahbliog wits ; oo noify academician has writ- 
t9t^ your eulogium* Inftead of depofTting alt your wifdom 
in booksj^youhsrvedifjjrayed It in your Irfe, as^ air example 
to the coamry- yo^ hare defgtied to iii«k»th« ot)eA ol 
yeur efteenv You hav« tivedf lifce- Socrates i hut he didl 
by ti»ebai>id||«j bi^ k\lo\^h^iXAZws^ wbUberyAU ac&checiibed 
..lyr)Mur«. 
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might fuffice ; but to give the preference of one 
to the other, to know which I fhould indulge, 
requires the ailiftance of a friend : nor ihali I 
take' lefs'pleafure in being ©bliged to him on this 
occafion, than I hare done in obliging him on 
others. Between friends, their obligations, as 
well as their afFedions, fhould be reciprocal. Do 
not deceive yourfelf, however ; before I put any 
confidence in you, I £hall enquire whether you 
are worthy of it, and if you deferve to return me 
the fervices you have formerly received. Your 
heart I know, and am fatisfied with its inte- 
grity 5 but this is not all : it is your judgement I 
fliall have occafion for, to dired me in making 
a choicewhich (hould be governed entirely by 
reafon, and in which mine may be partial. I 
am not apprehenfive of danger from thofe paf- 
fions, which, making open war upon us, give 
us warning to put ourfelves upon our defenfe; 
and, whatever be their efFeft, leave us ftill con- 
fcious of our errours. We cannot fo properly be 
faid to be overcome by thefe, as to give way to 
them. I am more fearful of del ufion than con- 
ftraint, and of being involuntarily induced to do 
what my reafon condemns. We have no need 
of foreign afliftance to fupprefs our inclinations; 
but the affiftanceof a friend may be neceffary to 
point out which it is moft prudent to indulge : 
in this cafe it is that the friendfbip of a wife 
man may be ufeful, by his viewing in a different 
light thofe objects with which it is our intereft 
to be intimately acquainted. Examine your- 
5^ fclf* 
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felf, therefore, and tell me whether, vainly re- 
fining at your fate^ you will continue for ever 
nfelefs to yourfelf and others, or if^ refuming 
the command over yourfelf, you will at laft 
become capable of advifing and affifting your 
€riend^ 

My affairs will not detain me in London more 
than a fortnight longer, when I (hall fet out for 
t)ur army in Flanders, where I intend to ftajf 
about the fame time ; fo that you muft not ex^ 
ptSt to fee me before the end of next month, or 
Che beginning of Odober* In the mean time^ 
write no more to meat London, batdtre(9; your 
fetters to the army, agreeably to the enclofed 
addrefs. When you write, proceed alfo in your 
defcriptions ; for, notwithftanding the cenfure I 
pafson your letters, they both affediand inftrudl; 
me, giving me, at the fame time, the moft flat-^ 
tering ideas of a life of peace and retirement, 
^agreeable to my temper and age. In particular, 
I charge you toeafe my mind of the difquictude 
you have excited concerning Mrs. Wolmar. If 
fee be diffatisfied, who on earth can hope for 
happinefs ? After the relation you have giveii^ 
me, 1 cannot conceive what can be wanting to 
complete her felicity. 



Vot.im L LETTER 
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LETTER CXXXVIII. 

TO LORD B— — • 

E S, my lord, I can with tranfpprt affurc 
you the affair of Meillerie was th^ crifisi 
of my folly and misfortunes. My coriverfation 
with Mr, Wolmar made me perfcdly acquaint- 
ed with the true ftate of my heart. That heart, 
too weak I confefs, is never thelefs cured of its. 
paffion as much as it poi&bly can be; and I pre- 
fer my prefent ftate of filent regret to that of 
being perpetually fearful of falling into guilts 
Since the return of this worthy friend, I no 
longer hcfitate to give him that title which you 
have rendered fo valuable. It is the leaft I can 
beftow on every one who affifts me in returning 
to the paths of virtue. My heart is now be- 
come as peaceful as the manfion I inhabit, I 
begin to be at ^afe in my refidence ; to live 
as if I was at home ; and, if I do not take upon 
xne altogether the tone and authority of matter, 
J feel yet a greater pleafure in fuppofingmyfelf 
a brother of the family* There is fomething 
fo delightful in the fimplicity and equality which 
Teign in this retirement, that I cannot help being 
affe£led with tendernefs and refpeft. Thus, I 
fpend my days in tranquillity, amidft pra«Slical 
philofophy and fufceptibk virtue. In company 
with this happy couple, their fit uation infenlibly 
affefts me, and raifes my heart by degrees into 
unifpn with their's. 

What 
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What a delightful retreat! What a charm- 
ing habitation I A continuance in this placs 
renders it even yet more delightful ; and though 
it appear not very ftriking at firft fight, it is im- 
poffible not to be plcafed with it, when it is 
once known. The plcafure Mrs, Wolmar takca 
in difcharging the nobleft duties, in making all' 
who approach her virtuous and happy, com- 
municates itfelf to all thofe who are the objedtS' 
of her care, to her hufband, her children, her 
guefts, her domefticks. No tumultuous fcenes of' 
noify mirth, no loud peals of laughter, are 
heard in this peaceful manfion ; but, in their^ 
flead, you always meet with contented hearts 
and chearful countenances. If at any time you 
fee a tear, it is the tear of fufceptibility and joy. 
Troubles, cares, and forrow intrude not here, 
ahy more than vice and remorfc, of which they 
are the fruits. 

As to Eloifa, it is certain that, excepting the 
fecret caufe of uneafinefs with which I ac-* 
quainted you in my laft*, every thing confpires 
to make her happy. And yet, with fo many 
reafons to be fo, a thoufand other women would 
think themfelves mtferable in the fame fituation. 
Her uniform and retired manner of living would 
be to them infuppdrtable ; they would think the 
noifc of children infufFerable j they would be 
fatigued to dcaj:h with the care of their family ; 
they would not be able to bear the country ; the 

L 2 efteem 

* The letter here alluded to is not iivfeAed in this c'oU 
IvAion* The reafon of it will be feen he^enfter. 
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efteem and prudence of a bidband, not over 

tender, would hardly ^ecompfenfe them for his 
indifference and age; his prefence, and even his 
regard for them, would be burthenfome. They 
would either find means to iend him abroad^ 
that they might live nK>re at their liberty 3 or 
would leave him to himfelf 3 deipifing the peace* 
ful pleafures of their fituotion, and feeing more 

.dangerous oneselfewhere, they would never be 
ateafe in their own houfe^ unlefs when they 

.came as vifitors. It requires a found mind to be 
able to enjoy the pleafures of retirement; the 
virtuous only being capable of amufing tbeai- 
ielves with their family concerns, and of volun- 
tarily feci uding themfelves from the world; if 
there be on earth any fuch thing as happinefs, 
they undoubtedly enjoy it in fuch a ftate. £ut 
the means of happinefs are nothing to thote 
yrho know not how to make ufe of them; and 
we never know in what true happinefs confifts, 
till we have acquired a tafte for its enjoyment. 

If I were defired to fpeak with precifion, ^s 
to the reafon why the inhabitants of this place 
are happy, I fhould think I could not anfwer with 
greater propriety than to fay, it is becaufe tbef 
here knew bow to live y not ia the fenfe in which 

« thefe words would be taken in Fran€€, where 
it would be underftood that tbey had adopted 
certain cuftoms and manners in vogue : No, 
but they have adopted fuch manners as are moft 
agreeable to human life, and the purpofes for 
which man ^ame into the world i to that life 
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yen mention, of which you have fet me an ex- 
ample, which extends beyond itfelf, and is 
not given up for l<»ft even in the hour of 
death. 

Eloifa has a father who is anxious for the ho^ 
mour and'interefts of bis family : ihe has chil- 
dren for whofe fubfiftence it is neceflary to pro** 
vide. This ought to be the chief care of man 
in a ftate of focie^ ; and was, therefore the iirft 
in which Eloifa and her hufband united. When' 
they began houie-keeping^ they examined into- 
the ftate cf their fortunes ^ not coniidering fo - 
much whether they were proportioned to their 
rank, as to their wants; and feeing they were 
fufficient for the pj-ovificm of an honourable fa-»' 
mtly, they had not fo bad an opinion of ^heir 
children, as to be fearful Jeft the patrimo.\y 
they had to leave would not content them* 
They applied themfelves, therefore, rather .to im«* 
prove their prefent, th^n acquire a larger for- 
tune: they placed their money rather fafely than- 
profitably; ^nd, inAead of purchafing new 
eftates, fet about increafing the value of that 
which they already had ; leaving their own ex- 
ample in this point, as theonly tceafure by which 
they would defire to fee the inheritance of thei-r 
offspring increafed. * 

It is true, that slti eftate which is not augment- 
ed is liable to many accidents, by which it will 
Aftturaily diminilb : but if this were a fufficient 
motive to begin increafing, when could it ceafe 
«ltbe a pretext for a cpnftant atigmentation I 
h 3 Muft 
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Muft it be divided among fcveral children ? Be 
it fo : muft thej be all idle ? Will not the in-'- 
duftryof each be a fupplement to his fhare ? 
and ought it not to be confidered in the parti- 
tion ? It is thus that infatiable avarice makei 
its way under the malk of prudence, and lead* 
to vice under the cloak of its own fecurity. ** It 
is in vain (fays Mr. Wol mar) to attempt to 
give to human affairs that ftability which is 
jiot in their nature. Prudence itfelf requires that 
we (hould leave many things to chance ; and 
if eur lives and fortunes depend fo much on ac- 
cident, what a folly is it to make ourfelves 
really unhappy, in order to prevent doubtful 

• evils, or avoid inevitable dangers ?"— The only 
precaution he took was, to live one whole year 
on his principal, in order to have fo much be- 
fore-hand to receive of the intereft, fo that he 

• had alv/ays the yearly produ ft of his eftate at 

• command. He chofe rather to dimitiilh his ca- 
pital than to be perpetually under the neceffity 
•f dunning for his renfs ; the confequence of 

' which has been in the end advantageous to him, 

• as it prevented him from borrowing, and other 
ruinous expedients, to which many people are 
obliged to have recourfe on every unforefecn 
accident. Thus good management fupplies the 
place of parfimony, and he i^ m faft a gainer 
by what he has fpent. 

The mafter of this houfe poffeffes but a mo- 
derate fortune, according to the eftimation of 
the world] but in reality I hardly know any 

¥ody 
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body more opulent. There is indeed no fuch 
thing as abfolute wealth : that term fignifying 
only the relation between the wants afid pof- 
feffions of thofe who are rich. One man is 
rich, though poffeffing only an acre of land;' 
another is a beggar in the midft of heaps of 
gold. Luxury and caprice have no bounds, and 
make more perfons poor than real wants. But 
the proportion between their wants and their 
abilities of fupplying them is here eftablilhed on 
a fure foundation, namely the perfeft harmony 
fubiifting between the hufband and wife : 
the former taking upon him the charge of col- 
leSing the rents and profits of his eftate, and 
the latter, thatof regulating their expenfes^ ani- 
on this harmony depends their wealth, 

I was at firft firuck with a peculiarity in the 
c3economy of this houfe, where there appeared 
fo much eafe, freedom, and gaiety, in the midft 
of order and diligence 5 the great fault of well- 
regulated houfcs being, that they always wear an 
air of gloominefs and reftraint. The extreme 
follicitude alfo of the heads of the family looks 
too much like avarice. Every thing about them 
feems conftrained, and there appears fomething 
fervile in their punctuality, which renders it in- 
tolerable. The domefticks do their duty indeed^ 
but then they do it with an air of difcontent and 
miftruft. The guefts, it is true, are well receiv- 
ed ; but they dare not make ufe of a freedom 
cautioufly beftowed, and are always afraid of 
doing fomething that will be reckoned a breach 
L4 , 9i 
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of regularity. Such fiaviih fathers of families 
cannot be faid to live for tbemfelves, but for 
their children ; without confidering that they 
are not only fathers but men, and that they 
ought to fet their children an example how to 
live prudent and happy. More j udicious maxims 
are adopted here. Mr. Wolmar thinks one of 
the principal duties of a father of a family is to 
jnake his houfe, in the firft place, agreeable, 
that his children may delight in their home, and 
that feeing, their father happy, they may be 
tempted to tread in his footfteps. Another of 
his maxims, and v^rhich he often repeats, is, 
that the gloomy and fordid lives of fathers and 
mothers are almoft always the firft caufe of tlie 
ill-condu£l of children. 

As to Eloifa, who never had any other guide, 
and who needed no. better, than her own heart, 
ihe obeys, without fcruple, its didates ; being 
then certain of doing right. Can a mind fo fuf- 
ceptible as ber's be infenfible to pleafure ? On 
the contrary, fhe delights in every amufcment, 
nor refufes to join in any diverfion that pro- 
mifes to be agreeable ; but her pleafores are the 
pleafures of Eloifa. She negle6h neither her 
own convenience, nor the fatisfadtion of thofe 
who are dear to her. She efteems nothing fu- 
perfluous that may contribute to the happineis 
of afenfible mind ; but cenfures every thing as 
fuch that ferves only to make a figure in the eyes 
of others^ fo that you will find in this houfe 
all the gratifications which luxury and pleafure 

can 
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can beftow, without refinement or effeminacy. 
With refjpefl: to aaagnifioence and pomp, you 
will fee no more of it than (he was obliged to 
fubmit to, in order to plcafe her father 5 her own 
tafte, however, prevails even here, which 6on- 
fifts in giviog to every thing lefs- brilliancy and 
fliow than grace and elegance.* - When Italic to 
her of the methods which arc daily invented at 
Park and London, to hang the coaches eafier ; 
fhe does not difapprove of tiiatj biitwhenl 
tell her of the great expenfe they are at in 
the vamifliing of them, flie can hardly be- 
lieve or comprehend me : fee aflcs me, if fuch 
fine varnifli makes the coaches more commo- 
dious. Indeed, (he fcruplcs notto fay that I ex- 
aggerate a good deal on the fcandalous paintings 
wJth^which they now adorn their equipages, 
inftead of the coats of arm-s fonnerly ufed 5 aa 
if it were more eligible to be known to the world 
for a man of licentious manners, than as a 
man of good family. But flie was particularly 
locked 'whe«i I told her that the ladies had in^ 
tuoduced, and kept up this cuAom, and that 
their chariot* w-ere diftinguifliable from tbdfe of 
the genttemen only by paintings more lafci- 
vious and immodeft. I was obliged to recount to 
her an expreiBon of your noble friendV, on tlirs 
fubjed, whkh fhe could hardly digeft. I was 
with him one day tokkok at a.vis-a-vis, which 
happfrned to be in this tafte. But be no fooner 
caft his eye on the paiinels than he turned away 
ixosn it, tdlling the owner, that h^ibouW offer 
L 5 carriages 
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carriages of that kind to wanton women of qm- 
Jity^ for that no modeft man could make ufe of 
them, 

As the firft ftep to virtue is to forbear doing 
ill, fo the firft ftep to happinefs is to be free from 
pain, Thefe two maxims, which, well under- 
. flood, would render precepts of morality in a 
great degree ufelefs, are favourite ones with Mrs, 
W6lmar. She is extremely affeded by the 
misfortunes. of others ^ and it would be as dif- 
iicult for her to be happy with wretched ob- 
Jcds about her, as it would be for an innocent 
man to prefervehis virtue, and live in the midft 
of vice. She has none of that barbarous pity, 
which is fatisfied with turning away its eye 
from the miferablc objeds it might relieve. 
On the contrary, ihe makes it her buflnefe 
to feek out fuch objeSs : it is the cxiftence, 
and not the prefence of the unhappy which' 
gives her afHidtion, It is not fufficient for her 
to be ignorant that there are any fuch ; it ts 
4ieceC!ary to her ^ quiet that {tic ihould be 
niTured there are none miferable ; at leaft within 
her fphere of charity : for it would be un- 
reafonable to extend her concern beyond her 
own neighbourhood, and to make her happinefs 
depend upon the welfare of all mankind. She 
takes care to inform herfelf of the neceffities 
of all that live near her, and interefts herfelf in 
their relief, as if their wants were her own. She 
•knows every one perfonally, includes them aU, 
as it were^ in her family, and fpares no paios 

to 
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to banlfh or alleviate thofe misfortunes and af- 
fli(itions to which human life is fubjeft. 

I am defirous, my lord, of profiting by your 
inftrudions ; but you muft forgive me a piece 
-of enthufiafm, of which I am no longer afliamed, 
^nd with which you yourfelf are affefled. 
There will never be another Eloifa in the world. 
Providence takes a particular intereft in every 
thing that regards her, nor leaves apy thing 
to the confequence of accident. Heaven feems 
to have fent her upon earth, to ferve at once 
SLS an example of that excellence of which human 
oiature is capable, and of that happinefs it 
tnay enjoy in the obfcurity of private life, with- 
out having recourfe either to thofe publick 
virtues which fometimes raifc humanity above 
itfelf, or to thofe honours with which the breath 
of popular applaufe rewards them. Her fault, 
if love be a fault, has fcrved only to difplay her 
fortitude and virtue. Her relations, her friends, 
her fervants, all happily fituated, were formed 
to refpeft her, and be refpeded by her. Her 
country is the only one upon earth where (he 
ought to have been born 5 to be happy herfelf, 
.it was neceflary for her to live among a happy 
people. If, to her misfortune, fhe had been 
Jjorn among thpfe unhappy wretches, who groan 
J>eneath a load of oppreffion, and ftruggle in 
Tain againft the iron hand of cruelty, everjr 
complaint of the opprefled had poifoned the 
Tweets of her life ; the common ruin had been 
iier's^ and her benevolent heart had made her 
L 6 f£eJ 
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feci inceflantly tbofe evils fhe could not have 
redrefled, 

Inftead of that, every thing here animates and 
fupports the native goodnefs of her difpofition. 
She has no publick calamities to afflift her. She 
fees not around her the frightful pictures of in- 
digence and defpair. The villagers, in eafy cir- 
cumftances, have more need of her advice than 
her bounty*. But, if there be found among 
them an orphan, too young to earn his fubfift- 
cnce ; an obfcure widow, who pines in fecret in- 
digence; a childlefs father, whofe hands, en« 
feebled by age, cannot fupply him with the means 
of life; ihe is not afraid that her bounty will 
increafe the publick charge, by encouraging idle"- 
nefs or knavery. Thehappinefs (he herfelf feels 
multiplies and extends itfelf to all around her. 
Every houfc fee enters foon becomes a copy of 
her own : nor are convenience and order only 
purfued from her example, but harmony and 
goodnefs become equally the objeds of domeftick 
management. When fee goes abroad, fee fees 
none but agreeable objects about her; and 
when fee returns home, fee is faluted by othcrt 
ftill more engaging. Her heart is delighted by 
every profped that meets her eyes ; and, little 

fufceptible 
^ There Is near Clareni a village called Moutrti, tlie 
rtgf)t of common to which it fuificicnt to maintain the iiH 
habitants, though they bad not a foot of land of their owiu 
JPlv which rearon, the freedom of that village is almoft lit 
difHcult to be obtained as that of Berne. It is a great 
pity that Tome honed magiftrate is not appointed, tomalce 
ihf^fe butgheri a little more fociabie, oi their burgheribip 
leis dear* 
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fttfeeptiUe a« it is of felf-love, it is led to love 
itfel f in the effeds of its own benevolence* Nq^ 
my lord^. I repeat it again ^ nothing that re- 
gards Eloifa can be indifferent to the caufe cf 
virtue. Her charms, her talents^ her tafic, her 
£rrourSj her affliiftionSy her abode^ her friend^ 
her family, bet pains, her pleafures, every thing, 
in ibort that ^completes her defiiny, compofe a 
life vritbout example ; fuch^as few women would- 
cboo& tOHmtatCy and yet Hich as all, i» fpite of 
themfelvcs^ muft admire. 

What pieafes ne moft, in the follicitude 
which prevails bene regarding the happinefs of 
others, is, that their benevolence is always exert-^ 
cd with prudence, and is never abiUed. We d(x 
notalwaysfucceed in our benevokot intentions^ 
but, on the contrary^ fome people imagine they 
are doing greal: fervices, who are, in reality,, 
doing great injuries ^ and, with a view to a little 
manifdft good, are guilty of much unfopeieeiib 
-tvil. Mrsu Wolmar, indeed, pofib&s, inanemi- 
neoc degree, a i^nali&ation very care, even amoi^ 
wotiien of the befl diara&er ; I mean, an estr* 
-qvifite ifiicexmnent in the diftribudon of her 
favours, and that as well in the choice of means 
to render them really ti&hd^ as of the perfona 
on wtxm tbeyare beAowed. For her condu6i: 
in this pioint, fl>e has laid down certain rules, to 
which ihe invariably adheres. She knows how 
to grant or refuie every thing that is afked 
•of her, without betraying the leasftweaknefs in 
her compliance, or capdce in Jiericaatal, Wb^ 

ever 
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«ver hath committed one infamous or wickel 
4L&\on hath nothing to hope for from her but 
juAice, and her pardon, if he has offended her; 
but never that favour and proteftion which (he 
can beftow on a worthier obje<ft. I heard her 
once refufe a favour, which depended on her- 
felf only, to a man of this ftamp. << I wifh 
^^ you happy (faid fhe to him coldly] but I 
*^ ihall not contribute any thing to make you 
*^ fo, left I ihould put it in your power to in* 
^* jure others. There are too many honeft 
*f people in the world, who require relief, for 
«* me to think of affifting you/' It is true, this 
piece of juft feverity coft her dear, and it is but 
feldom (be has occafion to exercife it. Her 
maxim is, to look upon all thofe as deferving 
people, ofwhofe demerits fhe is not fully con- 
vinced ; and there are few perfons weak and 
wicked enough not to evade the full proofs of 
their guilt. She has none of that indolent cha- 
rity of the wealthy, who give money to the mi- 
ferable, to be excufed Arom attending to their 
diftrefs} and know how to anfwer their peti- 
tions only by giving alms. Her purfe is not in- 
'exhauftible, and fmce (he is become the mother 
-of a family, fhe regulates it with more oecono- 
my. Of adl the kinds of relief we may afford 
to the unhappy, the giving alms is certainly~tbat 
9vhich cofts us leaft trouble ; hut it is alfo the 
tnoft tranfltory and leaft ferviceable to the object 
relieved : Eloifa does not feek to get rid of fuch 
^hjeStSf but to be ufeful to them« 

^ Neither 

/ 
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Neither docs flie grant her recommendation^ 
or exert her good offices, without firft knowing 
whether the ufc intended to be made of her in- 
tereft bejuft and reafonabfe. Her proteSion 
' is never refufed to any one who really ftands in 
need of, and defervcs to obtain it: but for thofc 
who defire to raife them felves through ficUenefs 
or ambition only, fhe can very feldom be prc- 
' vailed upon to give herfelf any trouble. The 
natural bufinefs of man is to cultivate the earth, 
and fubfift on its produce. The peaceful inha* 
bitant of the country needs only to know in 
what happinefs confifts, to be happy. All the 
real pleafures of humanity arc within his reach ; 
he feels only thofe pains which are infeparable 
from it, thofe pains which whoever fecks to re- 
move will only change for others more fevere*. 
His fituation is the only neceffary, the only 
ufeful one in life. He is never unhappy, but 
when others tyrannife over him, or feduce him 
by their vices. In agriculture and hufbandry 
confift the real profperity of a country, the 
greatnefs and ftrength which a people derive 
from themfelves, that which depends not oh 
other nations, which is not obliged to attack 
others for its own prefervation, but is prodiiftive 
of the fureft means of its own'defenfe. In 
making an eftimate of the ftrength of a natioo, 
a fuperficial obferver "would vifit the court, tlie 

prince, 
• Man, perverted from his firft (late of /implicity^ be- 
comes /bftupid, that he even knows not what to defire* 
JKif wiihes always tend to wealthy and nevrf to bappiner*. 



\ 
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. I^inee, }^W polls, his txoope, his augavines, 
aod his fortified towns ; but the tr«u£ politician 
would take a purvey of the coosatry, and vifit 
the cottages of the hulbandmen* The former 
would only fee what is already executed, hut the 
latter ^at was capable of being put into eKeciii« 

tion. 

Oh this principle they proceed here, and yct^ 
more fo at Etange ; they contribute as much 
as poffibleto make the peafants happy in their 
condition, without ever affifting them to change 
it. The better, as well as the poorer fort of 
people are equally defirous of fending their chil- 
dren to the cities ; the one, that they may ftudy 
and become gentlemen, the others, that they 
.m^y find employment, and fo eafe their parents 
©f the charge of maintaining them. The young 
people, on their part, have curiofity, and arc 
generally fond of roving: the girls afpirc to 
Sie drefs and finery of the citizens ; and the 
boys, moft of them, go into foreign fervicc, 
dunking it better to return with the hadghty 
and mean air of mercenaries, and a rididilous 
contempt of their former condition, than wiUi 
that love for their country and liberty which 
honourably diftinguiihed th^r progenitors. It 
h the care of this benevolent family to remon- 
llrate againft thefe miftaken prejudices, torc- 
prefentto the peafants the danger of their chil- 
dren's principles j the ill confequences of fend- 
ing than from home, and the continual ri&s 
they mnof lofiog their lifcy fortune, and mor 

rahi. 
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ralsy where a thoufand are ruined for ox^e who 

does well. If after all they continue obftinate, 

they are left, at their own indlfcretion, to run 

into vice and mifery^ and the care which was 

thrown away on them is turned upon thofe wha 

have liftened to reafon. This is exerted i^ 

teaching them to honour their native conditio^ 

by feeming to honour it ourfelves : we do not 

converfe with peafants, indeed, in the ftile qf 

courts; but we treat them with a grave and 

diftant familiarity, which, without raifing any 

one out of his ftation^ teaches them to refpe^ 

our*s. There is not one honeft labourer in the 

village who does not rife greatly in his owp . 

eftimation, when an opportunity offers of ovf 

Ihowing the difference of our behaviour to him, 

and to fuch petty vifitants, who come home to 

make a figure for a day or two, and to eclipfe 

their relations. Mr. Wolmar and the Baron, 

when he is here, ' feldom fail of being prefent 

at the exercifes and reviews of the militia of 

the village, and parts adjacent : their prefence 

has a great efFed on the youth of the country, 

who are naturally of a martial and fpirited 

temper, and are extremely delighted to fee them** 

felves honoured with the prefence of veteran 

officers. They are ftill prouder of their own 

merit, when they fee foldiers retired from fo« 

rdgn fervice lefs i^xpert than tbemfelves : yet this 

they often do ; fok*, do what you will, five-pence 

a-'day, and the fear of being caned, will never 

produce that emulation w'hich.inay be esccil^ed in 

a freci 
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a fre« man under arms, by the prefence of his re* 
lations, his neighbours, his friends, his miftrefs, 
and the honour of his country. 

Mrs. Wolmar's great maxim isj therefore, 
never to eitcourage any one to change his con- 
dition, but to contribute all in her power to 
make every one happy in his prefent ftation } 
being particularly follicitous to prevent the hap- 
pieft of all fituations, that of a peafant in a free 
ftate, from being defpifed in favour of other em- 
ployments. 

I remember, that I one day made an objec- 
tion on this fubjeft, founded on the difFerent 
talents vi^hich nature feems to have beftowed 
on mankind, in order to fit them for different 
occupations, without^ny regard to their birth, 

'This flie obviated, however, by obferving that 
there were two more material things to be con- 
fulted, before talents : thefe were, virtue and 
happinefs. '' Man (faidfte) is too noble a being 
to be made a mere tool of for the ufeof others : 
he ought not to be employed in what he is fit 
for, without confulting how far fuch employ- 
ment is fit for him ; for we are not made for 
our ftations, but our ftations for us. In the 

■ right diftribution of things, therefore, we fhould 
not adapt men to circumftances, butcircum- 
fiances to men ; we fhould not feek that em- 
ployment for which a man is beft adapted, but 
that which is beft adapted to make him vir- 

" tuous and happy. For it can never be right to 
dcfiroy one human foul foi the temporal 

advantage 
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advantage' of others, nor to make any man a vil- 
lain for the ufe of honeft people. Now, out of 
a thoufand perfons v^ho leave their native vil- 
lages, there are not ten of them but what are 
fpoikd by going to town, and become even 
more profligate than thofe who initiate them 
into vice. Thofe who fucceed, and make their 
fortunes,, frequently compafs it by bafe and dif- 
honeft means ; whHe the unfuccefsful, inftead 
of returning to their former occupation, rather 
choofe to turn beggars and thieves. But, fup« 
pofing that one out of the thoufand refifts the 
contagion of example, and perfeveres in the 
' fentiments of honefty, do you think that, upon 
the whole, his life is as happy as it might have 
been in the tranquil obfcurity of his firft condi- 
tion ? 

** It is no eafy matter to difcover tlic talents 

• with which nature hath feverally endowed us. 
On the contrary, it is very difficult to di- 
ftinguifh thofe of young perfons the beft edu- 
cated and moft attentively obferved : how then 
ftiall a peafant, meanly bred, prefume to judge 

* of his own ? There is nothing fo equivocal as 
the genius frequently attributed to youthj the 
fpirit of imitation has often a greater Iharc in 
it than natural ability, and very often it de- 
pends more on accident than a determined in- 
clination 5 nor does even inclination itfelf al- 
ways determine the capacity. Real talents, or 
true genius, are attended with a certain fim* 
plicity of difpofition, which makes it lefs reft- 

lefs 
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Icfs and ^nterprifing, lef$ ready to thruft itfelf 
forward than a fuperficial and falfie one ; which 
is neverthelefs generally miflaken for the truer 
and confifts only in a vain defire of making a 
figure without talents to fupport it. One of 
tbefe geniufes hears the drum beat, and i« ini- 
mediately in idea a general ; another fees a pa- 
lace building, and dircdtly commences archi- 
tc(&, ThusGuftin, my gardener, from feeing 
fomeof my works, muft needs learn to draw* 
I fent him to Laufanne to a maflcr, und he 
imagines himfelf already a fine painter. The 
opportunity, and the defire of preferment, ge- 
nerally determine mci^'s profejEons. But it is 
not enough to be fen fibJe of the bent of our 
genius, unlefs we are willing to purfue it* Will- 
a prince turn coachman, becaufeheis expert at 
driving a fet of horfes ? Will a duke turn cook, 
becaufe he is ingenious at inventing ragouts i 
Our talents all. tend to preferment ; no one 
pretends to thofe which would fit him for an- 
inferiour ftation : do you think this is agreeable 
to the order of nature i Supppre every one fen- 
Cble of his own talents, and as willing to em* 
ploy them, how is it poffible ? How could they- 
furmount fomany obftaqles ? How could they, 
overcome fo many unworthy competitors i He 
who finds in himfeif the want of abilities,, 
would call infubdety andj intrigue to his aid ;^ 
and thereby Frequently becomes an overmatch 
for others of greater- capacity and fincerity,. 
Have you not told me jourielf a hundred times, 

that^ 
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tHat the many eftablifliiiMinf» in fav^dur 0^ tde 

arts have only been of prejv4ice to ihem f In 

oMilriplying indifcreetly the number of profef- 

fors and academicianr true merit is lofir in die 

crowd I and the honours due to the moid in« 

genious are always beftowed on the moft in« 

triguing. Did there exift, indeed, a fociety, 

wherein the rank and employment of its re-* 

fpedive members were exadly calculated to 

their talents and perfonal merit, every one might 

there afpire to the place he (hould be moft fit 

for ; but it is neceflary to conduft ourfclves by 

other rules, and give up that of abilities, in fo- 

cieties where the vilcft of all talents is the only 

one that leads to fortune. 

" I will add further (continued fhe) that I 
cannot be pcrfuaded of the utility of having fa 
rtlany different talents difjplayed. It feems ne- 
ceffary the number of perfons fo qujffified ihould 
be cxadHy proportioned to the wants of fo- 
ciety J now, if thofe only were appointed to cul- 
tivate the earth, who fiiould have eminent ta- 
lents for agriculture ; or if all thofe were taken 
ffom that employment, who might be found 
xnore preper for ibme other ; there would not 
remain a fufficient number of labourers to fur- 
jilfh the common necefFariee of life. I am apt 
:to ;think, therefore, that great talents in men 
.are like gi^at vJrrues m drugs, which nature 
has provided to cure our maladies, though itf 
inosntion certainly was, that we (hould never * 
itandin aud of -dumv la- the vegetable cfrea- 

tion 
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tloA there are plants which are (loifonous ; ia 
the brutal, animals that would tear us to pieces ; 
and among mankind there are thofe who poiTefa 
talents no lefs deftruAive to their' fpecies. Be- 
fides, if every thing were to be put to that 
ufe for which its qualities feem beft adapted, it 
might be pro^uftive of more harm than good in . 
the world. There are thoufands of fimple ho- 
neft people^ who have no occafion for a diver- 
fity of great talents ; fupporting themfelves bet- 
ter by their fimplicity than others with all their 
ingenuity. But, in proportion as their morals . 
are corrupted, their talents are difplayed, as if 
to ferve as a fupplement to the virtues th^y have 
loft, and to oblige the vicious to be ufeful, in 
fpite of themfelves." 

Another fubje£t on which we differed, was . 
the relieving of beggars. As we live near a pub- 
lick road, great numbers are conftantlypaffing 
by : and it is the cuftom of the houfe to give te 
every one that aflcs. I reprefented to her, that 
this praftice was not only throwing that money 
away, which might be charitably beftowed on 
perfons in real want ; l)ut that it tended to mulr. 
tiply beggars and vagabonds, who take pleafure 
in tliat idle life, and, by rendering themfelves 
a burthen to fociety, deprive it of their la- 
bour. 

*' I fee very well (fays fhe) you have imbibed 

prejudices, by living in great cities, and fome 

of thofe maxims, by which your complaif^t . 

reafo^ers I5ve to flatter the hard-heartednefs of 

5 th« 
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the wealthy : you make ufe of their very ex- 
preflions. Do you think to degrade a poor 
wretch below a human being, by giving him" 
the contemptuous name of beggar ? Compaf-* 
lionate as you really are, how could you prevail 
on yourfelf to make ufe of it i Repeat it ntf 
more, my friend, it does not come well from 
your lips : believe me, it is more difhonourable 
for the cruel man by whom it is ufed, than for 
the unhappy wretch who bears it, I will not pre- 
tend to decide whether thofe who thus inveigh' 
againft the giving alms are right or wrong ; 
but this I know, that Mr, ^Tolmar, whofegood 
fenfe is not inferior to that of your philofophers, 
and who has frequently told me of the argu- 
ments they ufe to fupprefs their natural com- 
paffion and fenfibility, has always appeared to 
defpife them, and has never difapproved of my 
condu£):. His own argument is fimple. We 
permit, fays he, and even fupportat a great 
cxpenfe, a multitude of ufelefs profeffionsj ma- 
ny of which ferve only to fpoil a^d corrupt our 
manners. Now, to look upon the profeffioa. 
of a beggar as a trade, fo far are we from having 
any reafon to fear the like corruption of man- 
ners from the exercife of it, that, on the 
contrary, it ferves to excite in us thofe fenti-' 
ments of humanity which ought to unite alj 
Mankind* Again, if we look upon begging as 
a talent, why (hould I not reward the eloquence 
of a beggar, who has art enough to excite my 
compaffion, and induce me to relieve him, as' 

well 
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well as I do a comedian, who on the ftagc 
makes me (Bed a few fruitless tears ? If the one 
makes me admire the good aftions of others, the 
other induces me to do a good a<Slion myfelf ; 
all that we feel at the reprcfentation of a tra- 
gedy goes off as foon as we come out of the 
playhoufe j but the rememberanceof the unhap^ 
py objeft we have relieved gives continual 
plcafure. A great number of beggars may h6 
iurthenfome to a ftate : but of how miny pro- 
feffions, which are tolerated and encouraged, may 
we not fay the fame ? It belongs to the legif- 
lature and adminiftration to take care there 
ihouM be no beggars ; but, in order to make 
them lay down their trade*, is it necel&ry to 

make 
• To give to beggars> fay fome peo|>le, H t^ rswfe a nur* 
fery of thieves : though it is* on th« contrary, to preveiH 
their becoming fuch. I allow that tk« poof ought not to 
ke encouraged to turn beggars | but, when once they are 
fo, they ought to be fupported, left they ihould turn rob- 
bers. Nothing induces people to change their profeffioa 
fo much as their not being able to live by it : now, tho/e 
'v^bo have once experienced the lazy life of a beggar get 
fuch an averfion to work, that they had rather go upon the 
highway, at vhe hacard of their necks, than betake tbem- 
felves again to labour. A farthing is foon a^ked for and 
foon refufed 5 but twenty farthings might provide a fup- 
:per for a poor man, whom twenty refufals might exafperate 
to defpair : and who is there who wotild ever refufe (b 
flight a gift, if he reflefled that he might thereby be ^the 
^eans of faving two men, fheone from theft, and pephapa 
the other from being murthered ? I have fomewbere ready 
-that beggars are a kind of vermin that hang about the 
wealthy, ft is natural for ciuldren to cling about their 
^rents} but the rich, like cruel parents^^ difown theii'^a, 
•«nd leave them to be maintained by each other. 
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nake all other ranks of people inhuman and 
unnatural? For my, part, continued Eloifa, 
without knowing what the poor may be to th« 
date, I know they are alf my brethren, and 
that I cannot, without thinking myfelf inex* 
cufeable, refufe them the fmall relief they afk 
of me. The greater part of them, I own, arc 
vagabonds; but I know too much of life, to 
be ignorant how many misfortunes may reduce 
an honeft, man to fuch a iltuation ; and how 
can I be fure, that an^ unhappy ftranger, who 
comes in the name of God to implore my 
affiftance, and to beg a morfel of bread, 
is not fuch an honeft man, ready to perifh for 
want, and whom my refufal may drive to de- 
4)air i The alms I diftribute at the door are of 
no great value. A half- penny and a piece of 
bread are rcfufed to nobody ; and twice the pro-^ 
portion is always given to fuch as are maimed, 
or otherwife evidently incapable of labour. 
Should they meet with the fame relief at every 
houfe which can afford it, it would be fufficient 
to fupport them on their journey ; and that is 
allaneedy traveller has a right to expedl. But 
fuppofing this was not enough to yicldjhem any 
real help, it is at leaft a proof that we take fome 
part in their diftrefs j a fort of falutation that 
foftens the rigour of refufing them more. A 
half-penny and a morfel of bread cofts little 
more, and are a more civil anfwer, than a mere 
God help you\ which is too often the only thing 
bellowed, as if the gifts of providence were not 
Vol. hi. M placed 
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placed in the hands of men, or that heaven had 
any other ftore on earth than what is laid up in 
the coffers of the rich. In fliort, whatever we 
ought to think of fuch unfortunate wretches, 
and though nothing fhould in juftice be given 
to common beggars, we ought at leaft, out of 
refpe<Sl toourfelves, to take fome notice of fuf- 
fering humanity, and not hearden our hearts at 
the fight of the miferable. 

** This is my behaviour to thofe, who, with- 
out any other fubterfuge or pretext, come open- 
ly a begging. With refpeft to fuch as pretend 
to be workmen, and complain for want of em- 
ployment, we have here tools of almoft every 
kind for them, and w^et them to work. By 
this means we affift them, and put their induftry 
to the proof} a circumftance which is now fo 
well known, that the lazy cheat never comes 
again to the gate." 

It is thus, my lord, this angel ick creature 
always deduces fomething from her own virtues, 
to combat thofe vain fubtilities, by which peo- 
ple of cruel difpofilions palliate their vices. The 
follicitude and pains (he takes to relieve the poor 
are alfo ranked among her amufements, and 
take up great part of the time fhe can fpare from 
hermoft important duties. After having per- 
formed her duty to others, fhe then thinks of 
herfelf ; and the means fhe takes to render life 
agreeable may be reckoned among her virtues : 
fb commendable are her conflant motives of 
adlion^ that moderation and good fenfe are al- 
ways 
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ways mixed with her pleafures ! She is ambi- 
tious to pleafe herhufband, who always delights 
in feeing her chearful and gay : fhe is defirous 
«f iafliiling into her children a tafle for innocent 
pleafures, wherein moderation, order, and ilm- 
plicity prevail, and fecure the heart from the 
violence of impetuous paifions. She amufes 
herfelf, therefore, to divert them, as the dove 
foftens the grain to nourifh the youjig ones. 

Elpifa's mind and body are equally fenfible. 
The fame delicacy prevails as well in her 
fcnfcs as her fentiments. She was formed to 
know and tafte every pleafure. Virtue having 
been long efteemed by her as the moft re- 
fined of all delights, in the peaceful enjoyment 
of that fupreme pleafure fhe debars herfelf of 
none that are confiftent with it j but then her 
method of enjoyment refembles the aufterity of 
felf-denial: not indeed of that affiiding and 
paihful felf-denial, which is hurtful to nature, 
and which its authour rejefls as ridiculous ho- 
mage ; but of that flight and moderate reftraint, 
by which the empire of reafqn is preferved y and ( 
which ferves as a whet to pleafure, by preventing 
difgufl. She will have it, that every thing which 
pleafes the fenfe, and is not necefTary to life, 
changes its nature, whenever it becomes habi* 
tual ; that it ceafes to be pleafant in becoming 
needful ; that we thus by habit lay ourfelves at 
once under a needlefs reftraint, and deprive our- 
felves of a real pleafure ; and that the art of fatis- 
fying our defires lies not in indulging, but in 
M 2 fuppreiEng 
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-fupprefiing them. The method fhe takes to en- 
hance the pleafures of the leaft amufement, is to 
deny herfelf the ufe of it twenty times for once 
thatlhe enjoys it. . Thiis her mind preferves its 
iirft vigour; her tafte is not fpoiled by ufe ; fhe 
has no need to excite it by excefs ; and I have 
often feen her take exquifite delight in achildilh 
diverfion, whix:h would have been infipid to any 
other perfon on earth. 

A ftili nobler objeft, ivhich fhe propofes to her- 
felf from the exercife of this virtue, is that of 
remaining always miftrefs of herfelf, and thereby 
to aocuftom her paffions to obedience, and to 
fubjeft her inclinations to rule. This is a new 
way to be happy j for it is certain that we en- 
joy nothing with fo little difquietude as what 
we can part from without pain ; and if the phi- 
lofppher be happy, it is becarufe he is the man 
from whom fortune can take the leaft. 

But what appears to me the moft fingular in 
her moderation, is, that fhe purfues it for the very 
fame reafons which hurry the voluptuous into 
excefs. Life is indeed (hort,~ fays fhe, which 
as a reafon for enjoying it to the end, and ma- 
naging its duration in fuch a manner as to make 
the moft of it. If one day's indulgence and 
fatiety deprives us of a whole year's tafte for en- 
joyment, it is bad philofophy to purfue our de- 
£res fo far as they may be ready to lead us, with- 
out confidering whether we may not out-live our 
faculties, and our hearts be exhaufted before our 
time. 1 fee that pur common epicures, in 

order 
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order to let flip no opportunity of enjoyment^ 
lofeall; and, perpetually anxious in the mid ft 
of pleafares, can find no enjoyment in aay. 
They lavifh away the time of which they think 
they are ceconomifts, and ruin themfelves, I'lkp 
mifers, by not knowing how to give any thing 
away, F.or my part, I hold the oppofite maximi 
and ibould prefer, in this cafe, rather too much 
feverity than relaxation. It fometimes happens 
that I break up a party of pleafure, for no other 
reafon than that it is too agreeable ; and, by re- 
peating it another time, have the fatisfadion of 
enjoying it twice. 

Upon fuch principles are the fweets of life, 
and the pleafures of mere amufement, regulated 
here. Amidft her various application to the fe- 
Yeral branches of her domeftick employment, 
Eloifa takes particular care that the kitchen is 
not negledied. Her table is fpread with, abun- 
dance; but it is not the deftrudive abundance 
of fantaftick luxury : all the viands are common, 
but excellent in their kind; the cookery is 
£mple, but exquifite. All that confifts in ap- 
pearance only, whofe niqety depends on the 
faihion, all your delicate and far-fetched difhes, 
whofe fcarcity is their only value, are banifhed 
from the table of Eloifa. Among the moil 
delicious alfo of thofe which are admitted, they 
daily abftain from fome; which theyreferve, 
in order to give an air of feftivity to thofe meals 
for which they were intended, and which are 
thereby rendered more agreeable, without being 
M 3 more 
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more coftly. But of what kind, think yon^ 
are thefe diflies which are fo carefully htifband'^ 
ed f Choice game i Sea-fiih ? Foreign produce i 
No. Something better than all that. They 
. are perhaps a particular choice fallad of the 
country; fine greens of our own gardens; fi(h 
of the lake, drefled in a peculiar manner ; chcefe 
from the mountains ; a German pafty, or game 
caught by fome of the domefticks. The taWc 
is ferved in a modeft and rural but agreeable 
manner, chearfulnefs and gratitude crowning 
the whole. Your gilt covers, round which the 
guefls fit ftarving with hunger ; your pompous 
glafles, ftuck out with flowers for the dfrfcrt, 
are never introduced here, to take up the place 
intended for viftuals ; we are entirely igno- 
rant of the art of fatisfying hunger by the eye. 
But then no where do they fo well know how 
to add welcome to good cheer, to eat a good 
deal without eating too much, to drink chear^ 
fully without intoxication, to (it fo long at table 
without, being tired, and to rife from it with* 
outdifguft. Onthefirft floor there is a little 
dining-room, different from that in which we 
ufually dine, which is on the ground-floor. 
This room is built m the corner of the hotife, 
and has windows in two afpefts : thofeon ©Tie 
fide overlook the earden, beyond which we 
have a profpeft of the lake between the trees : 
on the othir fide, we have a fine view of a 
fpacious vineyard, that begins to difplay' tlie 
golden harvefl which we (hall reap in «boQt 

two 
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two months. The room is fmall, but orna- 
mented with every thing that can render it 
pleafant and agreeable* It is here Kloifa gives 
her little entertainments to her father, to her 
hufband, tohcrcoufin, tome, to herfelf, and 
fometimcs to her children* When ihe orders 
the tabic to be fpread there, we know immcr 
diately the defign i and Mr. Wolmar has given it 
the name of the Saloon of Apollo: but this 
faloon differs no lefs from that of LucuIIus in 
the choice of the perfons entertained, than in 
that of the entertainment* Common guefts are 
not admitted into it : we never dine there, when 
there are any {(rangers : it is the inviolable afy« 
him of .mutual confidence, friendfliip, and li« 
berty* The fociety of hearts is there joined to 
the focial bond of the table ; theenteritnce into 
it is a kind of initiation into the myfteries of a 
cordial intimacy ; nor do any perfons ever meet 
there, but fuch as wifli never to be feparatcd. 
We wait impatiently for you, my lord, wha 
are to dine the very firft day in the Apollo. 

For my part, I was not at firft admitted to 
that honour, which was rcferved for me till after 
my return from Mrs. Orbe's. Not that I imagined 
they could add any thing to the obliging recep- 
tion I met with on my arrival; but the fupper 
made for me there gave mc other ideas. It is 
impoffible to defcribe the delightful mixture of 
familiarity, chearfulnefs, and focial cafe, which I 
then experienced, and had never before tafled in 
my whole life. I found myfclf more at liberty, 
M 4 without 
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without being told to affume it, and we fecmed 
even to underftand one another much better thaa 
before. The abfence of the domefticks^ who 
were difmifled from their attendance, removed 
thatreferve which I ftill felt at heart; and it 
was then that I firft, at the inftanee of Eloifa, 
refumed the cuftom I had laid aiide for many 
years of drinking wine after meals. 

I was enraptured at this repaft, and wifhed that 
all our meals might have been made in the fame 
manner. << I knew nothing of this delightful 
room (faidi to Mrs. Wolmar ; ) why don't you 
always eat here ?"— « See (repliedfhe) howpretty 
it is! Would it not be a pity to fpoil it?" This 
anfwer feemed too much put of charafter for me 
not to fufpe£l (he had fome further meaning. 
** But why (added I) have you not the fame con- 
veniences below, that thefervants might be fent 
away, and leave us to talk more at liberty ?" 
** 1 hat (replied fhe) would be too agreeable, and 
the trouble of being always at eafe is the greateft 
in the world," I immediately comprehended her 
fyftembythis, and concluded that her art of 
managing her pleafures confided in being fparing 
of them. 

I think {he drefles herfelf with more care than 
formerly ; the only piece of vanity I ever re- 
proached her for being that of negle£ling her 
drefs. The haughty fair-one had her reafons, 
and left me no pretext to difown her power. 
But, do all fhe could, my enchantment was too 
ftrong for me to think it natural; I was too ob- 

ilinatc 
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ftinate In attributing her negligence to art. Not 
that the power of her charms is diminifhed ; 
butihenowdifdains to exert it j and I fliould be 
apt to fay, (heaffedled a greater neatnefs in her 
drefs, that {he might appear only a pretty Woman, 
had I not difcovered the reafon for her prefent 
follicitude in this point. During the firft two or 
three days I wasmiftaken; for, not refleding 
that (he was drefled in the fame manner at my 
arrival, which was unexpefted, IthoughtfliehadL. 
done it out of refpeft to me. I was undeceived, . 
however, in the ab fence of Mr. Wolmar. For 
the next day (he was not attired with that ele- 
gance which foeminently diftingui(hed herthe 
preceding evening, nor with that a(Fe<3:ing and 
voluptuous fimplicity which formerlyjenchanted 
me; but with a certain modefty that fpeaks 
through the eyes to the heart, that infpires refpecl 
only, and te which beauty itfelf but gives addi- 
tional authority. The dignity of wife and mo- 
ther appeared in all her charms j the timid and 
aipgdlionate looks (he caft on me were now 
mixed with an air of gravity and grandeur, which 
feemed to caft a veil over her features. In the 
mean time (he betrayed not the leaft alteration 
in her behaviour ; her equality of temper, her 
candour knew nothing of afFedation. She pradllfcd 
only a talent natural to her fex,.to change fome- 
times our fentiments and ideas of them, by a 
different drefs, by a cap of this form, or a gown 
of that colour. The dayt)n which (he expected 
her hufband's return, (he. again found the art of 
M 5 adorning 
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adorning her natural charms without hkltiig 
them ; fhe came from her toilet indeed a dazxling 
beauty, and I faw fhe was not lefs capable to 
outfhine the moft fplendid drefs^ than to adorn 
the moft fimple. I could not help being vexed, 
when I reflefted on the caufe of her preparation. 
This tafte for ornament extends itfelf, from the 
miftrefs of the houfe, through all the family. 
The matter, the children, the fervants, the equi- 
page, the building, the garden, the furniture 
are all fet oiF, and kept in fuch order, as fliows 
what they are capable of, though magnificence 
is defpifed. I do not mean true magnificence, 
and which confifts lefs in the expenfe, than in 
the good order and noble difpofition criF things*. 
For my own part, I muft confefs it appears to 
me a more grand and noble fight, to fee a fmall 
number of people happy in themfelves, and in 
each other, in a plain modeft family^ than to fee 
the moft fplendid palace filled with tumult and 
difcord, and every one of its inhabitants taking 
advantage of the general diforder, and building 

up 
* And that it does Co appears to me indifputable. 
There is true magnificence in ihe proportion andfymmetry 
of the parts of a great palace j but there is none in a con* 
fufed heap of irregular buildings. There is a magnifi- 
cence in the uniformity of a regiment in battalia; bat 
none in the crowd of people that ftand gazing on them^ 
although perhaps there is not a man among them whofe 
apparel is nut of more value than thofe of any individual 
foldier. In a word, magnificence is nothing more than 
a grand fcene of regularity, whence it comes to pafs that» 
of all fights imag?nable, the moft magnificent are thofe of 
nature. 
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op their own fortunes andhappinefs on the ruin 
of another. A well-governed private family forms 
a fingle obje<a, agreeable and delightful to con- 
template ; whereas, in a riotous palace, we fee 
only a confufed affemblage of various objefts, 
whofe connexion and dependence are merely ap- 
parent. At firft fight, indeed, they feem operat- 
ing to one end j but, on examining them nearer, 
we are foon undeceived. 

To confult only our moft natural impreffions, 
itfeems, that, to defpife luxury and parade, we 
need lefs of moderation than of tafte. Sym- 
metry and regularity are pleafing to every one. 
The pidlure of eafe and happinefs muft affeft 
every heart; but a vain pomp, which relates nei- 
ther to regularity nor happinefs, and has only the 
defire of making a figure in the eyes of others 
for its object, however favourable an idea it may 
excite in us of the perfon who difplays it, carx 
give little pleafure to the fpefiator. But what 
IS tafte ? Does not a hundred times more tafte 
appear in the order and conftruflion of plain 
and fimple diings, than in thofe which are over- 
loaded with finery f What is convenience? Is 
anything in the world more inconvenient than 
pomp and pageantry*? What is grandeur? 
M 6 It 

• The roife of people in a houfe of diftlnftion continu- 
ally diilurbs the quiet of the mafter of it. It is impoflible 
for him to conceal any thing from fo many Argufcs. A 
crowd of creditors make him pay dear for that of his ad- 
mirers. His apartments are generally fo large and 
fplendid, thai he is obliged to betake himfelf to a clofet, 

- that 
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It is prccifely the contrary. When I fee the in- 
tention of an archite£t to build a large palace^ 
I immediately aflc myfelf why is it not larger ? 
Why does not the man who keeps fifty fervants, 
if he aims at grandeur^ keep an hundred i That 
fine filver plate, why is it not gold i The man 
who gilds his chariot, why does he not alfo gild 
the ceiling of his apartment ? If his ceilings are 
gilt, why does he not gild the roof too ? He, who 
was defirous of building an high tower, was right 
in his intention to raife it up to heaven j other- 
wife it was to no purpofe to build, as the point 
where he might at laft ftop would only ferve to 
fhow, at the greater diftance, his want of abi- 
lity. O man ! vain and feeble creature ! Show 
me thy power, and I will fhow thee thy mi- 
fery. 

A regularity in the difpofal of things, every 
one of which is of real ufe, and all confined 
to the neceflaries of life, not only prefents 
an agreeable profpe£t, but as it pleafes the 

eye, 

that he may deep at eafe, and his monkey is often better 
lodged than himfelf. If he would dine, it depends on 
hiscoqky and not on his appetite; if he would go abroad, 
he lies at the mercy of his horfes* A thoufand embarraf- 
ments ftop him in the ftreets ; he is impatient to be where he 
is going, but knows not the ufe of his legs. His miftreft 
expedls himi but the dirty pavement frightens him, and 
the weight of his laced coat opprefles him, fo that he can* 
not walk twenty paces. Hence he lofes, indeed, the op- 
portunity of feeing his miftrefs j but he is well repaid by 
the by-ftandeis for the difappointment, every one remark- 
ing his equipage, admiring it, and faying aloud to the 
next perfon^ There gpes Mr. Such-a-one I 
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eyCy at the fame time gives content to the 
heart. For a man views them always in a 
pleafing light, as relating to, and fufficieiit 
for himfelf. The pifture of his own wants or 
weaknefs does not appear, nor does the chearful 
profpeft affeft him with forrowful reflexions, 
I defy any fenfible man to contemplate, for an 
'hour, the palace of a prince, and the pomp which 
reigns there, without falling into melancholy 
reflexions, and bemoaning the lot of humanity^ 
On the contrary, the profpeft of this houfe, with 
the uniform and iimple life of its inhabitants, 
diffufe over the mind of the fpeflator a fecret 
pleafure, which is perpetually incrcafing. A 
iinall number of good-natured people, united 
by their mutual wants and reciprocal bene- 
volence, concur by their diflFerent employments 
in promoting the fame end; every one finding 
in his fituation all that is requifite to con* 
tentment, and not defiring to change it, applies 
himfelf as if he thought to ftay here all his life; 
the only ambition among them being that of pro- 
perly difcharging their refpefti ve duties. There 
is fo much moderation in thofe who command, 
and fo much zeal in thofe who obey, that 
equals might agree to diftribute the fame em- 
ployments among them, without any one having 
reafon to complain of his lot. No one envies 
that of another; no one thinks of augmenting 
his fortune, but by adding to the common good : 
the mafter and miftrefs eftimating their own 
happinefs by that of their domeftics and the 

people 
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people about them. One finds here nothing 
to add or diminiifa, becaufe her« is nothing 
but what is ufeful, and that indeed is all that is 
to be found ; infomuch that nothing is wanted 
which may not be had, and of that there is 
always a fufliciency. Suppofe, now, to all this 
were added lace, pi6lures, luftres, gilding; in 
a moment you would impoverifli the fcene. In 
feeing fo much abundance in things neceifary, 
and no mark of fuperfluity, one is now apt to 
think, that if tKofe things were the objeds of 
choice which are not here, they would be had 
in the fame abundance. In feeing alfo fo plen- 
tiful a provision made for the poor, one is led to 
lay. This houfe cannot contain its wealth • 
This feems to me true magnificence. 

Such marks of opulence, however, furprifed 
me, when I firft heard what fortune muft fup- 
port it. ** You are ruining yourfelves (faid I 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar) : it is impoflible fo 
moderate a revenue can employ fo much expenfe.*' 
They fmiled, and foon convinced me, that, 
without retrenching any of their family cx- 
pcnfes, they could, if they pleafed, lay up money, 
and increafe their eftate, inftead of diminiih* 
ing it. *• Our grand fecret to grow rich (faid 
diey) is to have as little to do with money as 
poffible, and to avoid as much as may be thofe 
intermediate exchanges, which are made be* 
tween the harveft and the confumption. None 
of thofe exchanges are made without fomc lofsi 
and fuch lofTes, if multiplied, would reduce a 

very 
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very good eftate to little or nothing, as by means 
of brokerage* valuable gold box may fetch in a 
fale the price only of a trifling toy. The ex- 
penfe of tranfporting our produce is avoided, by 
making ufe of fome part on the fpot, and that 
of exchange, by ufing others in their natural 
ftate. And as for the indifpenfible neceffity of 
converting thofe in which we abound for fuch 
as we want, inftead of making pecuniary bar* 
gains, we endeavour to make real exchanges, 
in which the convenience of both parties fup- 
plies the place of profit." 

** I conceive (anfwered I) the advantages of 
this method ; but it does not appear to me with- 
out inconvenience. For, befides the trouble to 
which it muft fubjeft you, the profit muft be 
rather apparent than real, and what you lofe in 
the management of your own eftate probably 
overbalances the profits the farmers would make 
of you. The peafants are better oeconomifts, 
both in the expenfcs of cultivation, and in gather- 
ing their produce, than you cfan be."— *< That 
(replied Mr. Wolmar) is a miftake 5 the peafant 
thinks lefs of augmenting the produce than of 
fparing his expenfes, becaufe the coft is more 
difficult for him to raife than the profits are ufefuK 
The tenant's view is not fo much to increafe the 
value of the land, as to lay out but little on it; 
and if he depends on any certain gain, it is lefs by 
improving the foil than exhauiling it. The beft 
that can happen, is, that inftead of exhaufting he 
quite negledts it. Thus, for the fake of a little 

ready 
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ready money, gathered in with eafe, an indo- 
lent proprietor prepares for himfelf> or his chil- 
dren, great lofles, much trouble, and fometimes 
the ruin of his patrimony. 

** I do not deny (continued Mr. Wolmar) that 
I am at ainuch greater expenfe in the cultiva- 
tion of my land than a farmer would be 5 but 
then I myfelf reap the profit of his labour, and 
the culture being much better than his, my crop 
is proportionably larger : fo that though I am 
at a greater expenfe, I am ftil}, upon the whole, 
a gainer* Befides, this excefs of expenfe is only 
apparent, and is, in reality, produdive of great 
ceconomy i for, were we to let out our lands for 
others to cultivate, we fliould be ourfelves idle : 
we muft live in town, where the neceffaries of 
life are dear; we muft have amufements, that 
would cofl: us much more than thofe we take 
here. The bufinefs which you call a trouble 
is at once our duty and our delight; and, thanks 
to the regulation it is under, is never troublefome: 
on the contrary, it ferves to employ us, inftead 
of thofe deftru£tive fchemes of pleafure which 
people in town run into, and which a country 
life prevents, whilft that which contributes to our 
happinefs becomes our amufement. 

*' Look round you (continued he) and you will 
fee nothing but what is ufeful ; yet all thefe things 
coft little, and fave a world of unneceffary ex- 
penfe. Our table is furniithed with nothing but 
viands of our own growth; our drefs and furni- 
ture are almoft all compofed of the manufadlures 

of 
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•f the country : nothing is dcfpifcd with us be- 
caufe it is coqimon, nor held in efteem becaufe 
it is fcarce. As every thing that comes from 
abroad is liable to be difguifed and adulterated^ 
we confine ourfelves, as well through nicety as 
moderation, to the choice of the beft home coni- 
modities, the quality of which is lefs dubious. 
Our viands are plain, but choice; and nothing 
is wanting to make our^s a fumptuous table, but 
the tranfporting it a hundred leagues oiF; in 
which cafe every thing would be delicate, every 
thing would be rare, and even our trouts of the 
lake would be thought infinitely better, wer« 
they to be eaten at Paris. 

<* We obferve the fame rule in the choice of 
our apparel, which you fee is not neglected , but 
its elegance is the only thing we ftudy, and not 
its cod:, and much lefs its fafhion. There is a 
wide difference between the price of opinion and 
the real value. The latter, however, is all that 
Eloifa regards ; in choofmga gown, (he enquires 
not fo much whether the pattern be old or new, 
as whether the fluff be good and becoming. The 
novelty of it is even fometimes the caufe of her 
rejeding it, efpecially when it enhances the 
price, by giving it an imaginary value. 

** You fhould further confider, that the efftSt 
of every thing here arifes lefs from itfelf than 
from its ufe, and its dependences ; infomuch that 
out of parts worth little, Eloifa has compounded 
a whole of great value. Tafle delights in creat«> 
ing and ftamping upon things a value of its own: 
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as the law$ of fafiiion are inconftant and de* 
ftruflive, her's is ceconomical and lafting. What 
true tafte once approves muft be always go6d, 
and though it be feldom in the mode, it is, on 
the other hand, never improper. Thus, in her 
modeftfimpHcity, Ihe deduces, from the ufe and 
fitnefs of things, fuch fure and unalterable rules 
as will ftand their ground when the vanity of 
fafhions is no more. The abundance of mere 
neceffaries can never degenerate into abufe; for 
what is neceffary has its natural bounds, and our 
real wants kndw no excefs. One may lay out 
the price of twenty fuits of clothes in buying 
one, and eat up at a meal the income of a whole 
year J but we cannot wear two ftiits at one 
time, nor dine twice the fame day. Thus, the 
caprice of opinron is boundlefs, whereas nature 
confines \is on all fides; and he, who, with a 
moderate fortune, contents himfelf with living 
well will run no rifque of ruin. 

" Hence, you fee (continued the prudent Wol- 
mar) in what manner a little oeconomy and in- 
duftry may lift us out of th^ reach of fortune. 
It depends 6nly on ourfelves to increafe our's, 
without changing our manner of living ; for we 
advance nothing but with a view of profit, and 
whatever we expend pwts us foon in a condition 
to expend much more." 

And ytty my lord, nothing of all this appears 
at firft fight: the general air of affluence md 
profufion hides that order and regularity to 
which it is owing. One muft be here feme tinie 

to 
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to perceive thofe fumptuary laws, which are 
produ/):ive of fo much eafe and pteafure ; and it 
is with difficulty that one at firft comprehends 
how they enjoy what they fpare. On reflexion^ 
however, one's fatisfadion increafes, becaufe it 
is plain that the fourceis inexhauftible, and that 
the art of enjoying life ferves at the fame time 
to prolong it. How can any one be weary of a 
ftate fo conformable to that of nature ? How 
can he wafle his inheritance by improving it 
every day i How ruin his fortune, by fpending 
only his income ? When one year provides for 
the next, what can difturb the peace of the pre* 
fent ? The fruits of their paft labour fupport 
their prefent abundance, and thofe of their pre- 
fent labour provide a future plenty: they enjoy 
at once what is expended and what is received, 
and both paft and future times unite in the fe- 
curity of the prefent. 

I have looked into all the particulars of do- 
meftick management, and find the fame fpirit 
extend itfelf throughout the whole. Alf their 
lace and embroidery are worked in the houfe^ 
all their cloth is fpun at home, or by poor women 
fupported by their charity. Their wool is fent 
to themanufadoriesof the country, from whence 
they receive cloth, in exchange, for clothing the 
fervants. Their wine, oil, and bread are all 
made at home^ and they have woods, of which 
they cut down regularly what is neceffary for 
. firing. The butcher is paid rn cattle, the grocer 
in corn, fisr the nouriflxment of his family i the 

wages 
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wages of the workmen and the fervants are paii 
out of the produce of the lands they cultivate ; 
the rent of their houfes in town ferves to fur*;- 
ni(h thofe they inhabit in the country; the in^ 
tereft of their money in the publick funds fur- 
niflies a fubfiftence for the mafters, and alfo the 
little plate they have occafion for. The fale 
of the corn and wine which remain furniflies a 
fund for extraordinary expenfes; a fund which 
Eloifa's prudence will never permit to be ex^ 
haufted, and which her charity will not fufFer to 
increafe. She allows for matters of mere amufc*- 
ment the profits, only, of the labour done in th« 
houfe, of the grubbing up uncultivated land, of 
planting trees, &c. Thus the produce and the 
labour always compenfating each other, the ba- 
lance cannot be difturbed ; and it is impoflible, 
from the nature of things, it fliould be de- 
ft royed. 

Add to this, that the abftinence which El'oifa 
impofes on herfelf, through that voluptuous tem- 
perance I have mentioned, is at once produftive 
of new means of pleafure, and new refources 
of ceconomy. For example, flie is very fond of 
coffee, and, when her mother was living, drank 
it every day. But fhe has left off that praftice, 
in order to heighten her tafle for it, now drink- 
ing it only when ftie has company, or in her fa- 
vourite dining-room, in order to give her en- 
tertainments the air of a treat. This is a little 
indulgence, which is thquaore agreeable, as it 
cqAs her little, and at the fame time reftrains and 

regulates 
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regulates her appetite. On the contrary, ihe 
fiudies to difcQver and gratify the tafte of her 
father and hufband with unwearied attention ^ 
a chartniiig prodigality, which makes them like 
every thing fo much the more, for the pleafure 
they fee (he takes in providing it. They both 
iove to fit a little after meals, in the manner of 
the Swifs; on which occaAons, particularly after 
fupper, ihe feldom fails to treat them with a bottle 
of wine more old and delicate than common. 
i was at firft deceived by the fine names fhe.gave 
to her wines, which, in fa6l, I found to be 
extremely good j and, drinking them as wines 
of the growth of the countries whofe narpes they 
bore, I took Eloifa to tafk for fo manifeft a 
breach of her own maxims; but (he laughed at 
me, and.put me in mind of a pafTagein Plutarch, 
where Flaminius compares the Aiiatick troops of 
Antiochus, diftinguiihed byathoufand barbarous 
•names, to the feveral ragouts under which a 
friend of his had difguifed one and the fame kind 
of meat. " It is juft fo (faid (he) with thefe 
foreign wines/ The Lifbon, the Sherry, the Ma- 
Jaga, the Champagne, the Syracufe, which you 
have drank here with fo niuch pleafure, are all, 
in fad, no other than wines of this country, and 
you fee from hence the vineyard that produced 
them. If they are inferior in quality to the ce- 
Jebrated wines whofe names they bear, they are 
alfo without their inconveniencies ; and as one is 
certain of the materials of which they are com- 
.pofed, they may be drunk with lefs danger. I 

have 
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have reafon to believe (contioued fhe) that my 
father and buibaad like them as well as more 
fcarce and coftljr wines."—** Eloifa's wines, 
indeed (fays Mr. Wolmar). to me» have a taftc 
which pleafes4is better than any others, and that 
ariies from the pleafure (he takes in preparing 
them/*—" Then (returned (be) they will be 
always exquifite." 

You will judge whether, amidft fuch a variety 
^ bulinefs, that indolence and want of em* 
ployment, which makes company, viiitings,and 
fuch formal foci«ty neceflary, can find any place 
here. We vifit our neighbours, indeed, juft 
enough to keep up an agreeable acquaintance, 
but too little to be flaves to each other's com- 
^ny. Our guefts are always welcome, but are 
never invited or entreated* The rule here is ta 
fee juft fo mudi company as to prevent the lofing 
a tafte for retirement, rural occupation fupply* 
ing the [Jace of amufements : and to him who 
finds an agreeable and peaceful fociety in his 
own family, all other company is infipid. The 
manner, however, in which we pafs our time 
is too Ample and uniform to tempt many peo* 
pie, but it is the difpofition of thofe who have 
adopted it that makes it delightful. How can 
perfonsof a found mind be wearied with difcharg- 
ing the moft endearing and pleafing duties of 
humanity, and with rendering each other*s lives 
mutually happy ? Satisfied every night with the 
tranfaSionsof the day, Eloifa wilbes for nothing 
xlifFerent on the morrow. Her conftant morn- 
4 ing 
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Ing prayer is^ that the prefent day may prove 
like the paft. She is engaged perpetually Ib the 
fame round of bufinefs^ becaufe no alteratioa 
would give her naore pleafure. Thus, without 
doubt, ihe enjoys all the happinefs of which 
human life is capable ; for -is not our being 
pteafed with the continuation of our lot a certain 
fign that we are happy i One feldom fees ia. 
this place thofe knots of idle people, which are 
ufually called good company;, but then one 
beholds thofe who interefl: our affedlioas infi«. 
^nitely more, fuch as peaceable peafants, witli«. 
out arr, and without politenefs; but hooeft, 
iimple, and contented in their flation: old 
officers retired from the fervice; merchants^ 
wearied with application to buiinefs, and tired 
of growing rich ; prudent mothers of familieSy 
who bring their children to the fchool of mo* 
defty and good manners : fuch is the compa-* 
ny Eloifa aflembles about her. To thefe her 
bufband fometimes adds fome of thofe adven- 
turers, reformed by age and experience, who 
having purchafed wifdom at their own coft, re- 
turn, without rcluftance,' to cultivate their pa- 
ternal foil, which they wi(h they had never left. 
When any one relates at table the occurrences 
of their lives, they confift not of the marvellous 
adventures of the wealthy Sinbad, recounting, 
in the midft of eaftern pomp and effeminacy, 
how he acquired his vaft wealth. Their tales 
we the fimple narratives of men of fenfe, who, 
from the caprice of fortune, and the injufticeof 

mankind. 
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oiankind, are difgufted with the vain purfuit of 
imaginary happinefs, and have acquired a tafte 
for the objefts of true felicity. 

Would you believe that even the convcr- 
fation of peafants hath its charms for thefe 
elevated minds, of virhom the philofopher himfelf 
might be glad to profit in wifdom? The judi- 
cious Wolmar difcovers in their rural fimplicity 
more chara£teriftical diftin Aions, more men that 
think for themfekes, than under the uniform 
ma£k worn in great cities, where every one ap- 
pears what other people are, rather than what 
he is himfelf. The afFediionate Eloifa finds 
their hearts fufceptible of the fmalleft offers of 
kindnefs, and that they efteem themfelves happy 
in the intereft ihe takes in their happinefs. 
Neither their hearts nor underftandings are form- 
ed by art J they have not learned to model 
themfelves after the fafhion, and are lefs tlie 
creatures of men than thofe of nature. 

Mr. Wolmar often picks up, in his rounds, 
fome honefl old peafant, whofe experience and 
vnderftanding give him great pleafure. He brings 
him home to Eloifa, by whom he is received in 
a manner which denotes, not her politenefs, or 
the dignity of her flation, but the benevolence 
and humanity of her chara£ler. The good man 
is kept to dinner; Eloifa placing him next her- 
felf, obligingly helping him, and afking kindly 
after his family and affairs. She fmiles not at 
his embarrafTment, nor takes notice of the rufti- 
city of his manners; but, by the eafe of her own 
5 behaviour. 
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behaviour, frees him from all reftraint, maintain- 
ing throughout that tender and afFedionate re- 
fpcH which is due to an infirm old age, ho- 
noured by an irreproachable life. The vene- 
rable old man is enraptured, and, in the fullncfs 
of heart, feems to experience again the vivacity 
of youth. In drinking healths to a young and 
beau tifullady, his half- frozen blood grows warm; 
and he begins to talk of former times,, the days 
of his youth, his amours, the campaigns he has 
made, the battles he has been in, of the mag- 
nanimity and feats of his fellow- fold iers, of his 
return to his native country, of his wife, his 
children, his rural employments, the inconve* 
niences he has remarked, and the remedies he 
' thinks may be applied to remove them: during 
which long detail, he often lets fall fonie excel- 
lent nioral, or ufeful leffon in agriculture, the 
di£tates of age and experience ; but be there 
even nothing in what he fays, fo long as he takes 
a pleafure in faying it Eloifa would take plea- 
fure in hearing, 

* After dinner (he retires into her own apart- 
ment, to fetch fome little prefent for the wife or 
daughter of the good old man. T'his is pre- 
fented to him by the children, who in return 
receive fome trifle of brm, with which fhe had 
fecretly provided him for that purpofe. Thus 
{he initiates them betimes to that intimate and 
pleafing benevolence, which knits the bond of 
fociety between perfons of different conditions. 
The children arc accordingly accuftomed to 
Vol, III. N j^efped 
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refpeft old age, to eftecm fimplicity of manners^ 
and to difilnguifh merit in all ranks of people* 
1 lie young peafants, on the other hand, feeing 
their fathers thus entertained at a gentleman's- 
boufe, and admitted to the mafter -s table, take 
no ofFenfe at being themfelvcs excluded; they 
think fuchexclufion not owing to their rank) but 
their age ; they do not fay, We are too poor, 
but, we are too young to be thus treated » Thus 
the honour done to their aged parents, and their 
hope of one day enjoying the fame diftindtion^ 
make them amends for being debarred from it 
at prefent, ^and excite them to becoiliie worthy 
of it. At his return home to his cottage, theif 
delighted gueft impatiently produces theprefenta 
he has brought his wife and children, who are 
overjoyed at the honour done then^j the good ^ 
old man, at the fame time, eagerly relating to 
them the reception he met with, the dftintiet he 
h^s eaten, the wines he hod rafted^ the obliging 
.difcourfe and convcrfation, the affability of the 
gentlefolks, and the aiTiduity of the fervants; in 
the recital of all which he enjoys it & fecond 
time, and the whole family partake of the ho- 
nour done to their head. They join in concert 
^ to blefs that illuftrious houfe, which affords at 
once an example to the rich, and an afytum for 
the poor, and whofe generous inhabitantr difdaiA 
not the indigent, but do honour to grey hairs. 
Such is the incenfc that is pleafing to benevo- 
lent minds; and if there be any prayers to 
which heaven lend^ a gtacious oar, they are cer- 

uinly. 
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tainly, notthofe which are ofFered up by mean- 
ne.fs and flattery, in the hearing of the perfon 
prayed for, but fuch as the grateful and fimpl© 
heart dilates in fecret, beneath its own roof. . 
It is thus that agreeable and aifedlionate fen- 
timents give charms to a life infipid to indifte«* 
rent minds: it is thus that budnefs, labour, 
and retirement become amufing by the art of 
managing them. A found mind knows how to 
take deh'ght in vulgar employments, as a health- 
ful body reh'fhes the moft fimple aliments. All 
thofe indolent people, who are diverted with fo 
much difficulty, owe their difguft to their vices, 
and lofe their tafte for pleafure only with that 
of their duty. As to Eloifa, it is diredly con- 
trary; the employment, which ia certain languor 
of mind made her formerly ncgle(5t, becomes 
now interefting from the motive that oicitcs to 
it. One muft be totally infenfible to be always 
without vivacity. She formerly fought folitude 
and retirement, in order to indulge her reflex- 
ions on theobjeft of her paflion ; at prcfent, fhe 
has acquired new adlivity, by haviiig formed new 
and different connexions. She is not one of 
thofe indolent mothers of a family, who are con- 
tented to fludy their duty when they fhould dif- 
charge it, and lofe their time in enquiring after 
the bufmefs of others, which they (hould enjploy 
in defpatching their own. Eloifa praflifes at 
prefent what fhe learnt long ago. Her time for 
reading and (ludy has given place to that of 
action. As (he rifes an hour later than her 
N 2 hufband, 
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hufbar.d, fo (he goes an hour later to bed. This 
hour is the only time fhe employs in ftudy; for 
the day is not too long for the various bufincfs 
in which fhe is engaged. 

This, my lord, is what I had to fay to 
you concerning the oeconomy of this houfc, 
and of the retired life of thofe who govern 
it. Contented in their ftation, they peaceably 
enjoy its conveniences j fatisfied with their for- 
tune, they feek not to augment it for their 
children j but to leave them, with the inhe- 
ritance they themfelves received, an eftate in 
good condition, afFe£lionate fervants, a tafte for 
employment, order, moderation, and for every 
thing that can render delightful and agreeable 
to men of fenfe the enjoyment of a moderate 
fortune, as prudently preferved as honcftly ac- 
quired. 



LETTER CXXXrX. 

TO LORD B— — - 

WE have had vifitors for fome days paft. 
They left us yefterday, and we renewed 
that agreeable fociety fubfifting between us three, 
which is by fo much the more delightful, 
as there is nothing, even in the bottom of our 
hearts, that we defire to hide from each other. 
What a pleafure do I take, in refuming a new 
being, which renders me worthy of your confi- 
dence! At every mark of efteem which I 

xeceiyc 
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receive from Eloifa and her hufoand, I fay to 
myfelf, withanair offelf-fufficiency, At length 

I may venture to appear before Lord B It 

is with your affiftance, it is under your eyes, that 
I hope to do honour to my prefent fituation by 
my paft follies. If an extinguifhed paffion cafts 
the mind into a ftate of dejedion, a paffion fub- 
dued adds to the confcioufnefs of viSory a new 
elevation of fentiment, a mor© lively attachment 
to all that is fublime and beantifuK Shall I lofe 
the. fruit of a facrifice which hath coft me fo 
dear? No, my lord; I feel that, animated by 
your example, my heart is going to profit by 
all thofe arduous fentiments it has conquered. I 
feel that it was neceffary for me to be what I 
was, in order for me to become what I am. 

After having thrown away fix days in frivo- 
lous converfation with perfons indifferent to us,, 
we paffed yefterday morning, after the manner 
©f theEnglift,in company and filence; tafting 
at once the pleafure of being together and the 
fweetnefs of felf-recolleftion. How fmall a part 
of mankind know any thing of the pleafures of 
this fituation ! I never faw a perfon in France 
who had the leaft idea of it. The converfation 
of friends, fay they, can never be cxhaufted. 
It-is true, the tongue may eafily find words for 
common attachments : butfriendfhip, my lord,.. 
friendfliip ! thou animating celeftial fentiment! 
what language is worthy of thee ? What tongue 
prefumes to be thy interpreter ? Can any thing 
fpoken to a friend equal what is felt in his com- 
N 3 panyf 
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pany ? Good God ! how many things are con- 
veyed by a fqueefeof the hand, by an animating 
look, by an eager embrace, by a figh that rifes 
from the bottom of the heart? And how cold 
in comparifon is the firft word which is fpoken 
after that! 1 fiiall never forget the evenings I 
pailed atBefan^on; thofe delightful moments 
facrcd to filence and friendfiiip. Never, O 
B— — ^I thou noblell of men! fublimeft of 
friends [ No, never have I undervalued what you 
then did for me; never have my lips prefumed 
to mention it. It is certain that this ftate of 
contemplation affords the greateft delight to fuf- 
ceptible minds. But I have always obferved that 
impertinent vifitors prevent one from enjoying 
it, and that friends ought to be by themfelves, to 
be at liberty to fay nothing. At fuch a tiii.e 
one (hould be, if one may ufe the expreflion^ 
collected in each other; the leaft avocation is 
deftrudtive,' the leaft conftraint is infupportable. 
It is then fo fweet to pronounce the dictates of 
the heart without reftraint. It feems as if one 
dared to think freely only of what one can as-. 
freely fpeak; it fcems as if the prefence of a 
itranger reftraincd the fentiment, andx:ompreffed 
thofe hearts which could fo fully diftatc thcmn 
it\wt^ alone. 

Two hours- .pafled away in this filent extacy^ 
more delightful a thoufand times than the 
frigid repofe of the deities of Epicurus. After 
breakfaft^ the children came, as ufual, into the 
apartment of Eloifa^ who, inftead of retiring, anil 

ihutting 
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Autting heffelf up with them in the work-room, 
according to cuftom, kept them with her, as if 
to make them fome amends for the time they 
had loft without feeing us: and we none of us 
parted till dinner. Harriet, who begins to know 
how to handle her needle, fat at work before 
Fanny, who was weaving lace, and refted her 
cuftiipn on the back of her little chair. The 
two boys were bufy at a table, turning over the 
leaves of a book of prints, the fubjeft of which 
the eldeft explained to the younger, Harriet, 
who knew the whole by heart, being attentive 
to, and correfting him when wrong : and fome« 
timcs, pretending to be ignorant what figures 
they were at, ihc made it a pretence to rife, and 
go backwards and forwards from the chair to the 
tablp. During thcfe little leffons, which were 
given and taken with little pains and lefs reftraint, 
the younger boy was playing with fome counters 
which he had fecreted under the book. Mrs. 
Wolmar was at work on fome embroidery near 
the window oppofite the children, and her hu-f* 
band and I were ftili fitting at the tea-tabk^ 
reading the Gazette, to which ihe gave but little 
attention. But when we came to the article 
which mentions the illnefs of the King of France, 
and the fingular attachment of his people, un* 
equalled by any thing but that of the Romans 
fof German icus, fhe made fome reflexions on 
the difpofitionof thatafFedlionateand benevolent 
nation, whom all the world hate, whilft they 
have no hatred to any one; adding, that tiic 
N 4 envied 
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envied only a fovereign the power of making him* 
felf beloved. To this her hufband replied, "You 
have no need to envy a fovereign, who have fo 
long had us all for your fubjeiis." On which (he 
turned her head, and call a look on him fo afFedl- 
ing and tender, that it ftruck me prodigioufly. 
She faid nothing, indeed; for what could flie fay 
equal to fuch a look ? Our eyes met : and I could 
perceive, by the manner in which her hufband 
prefied my hand, that the fame emotion had 
affected us all three, and that the delightful 
influence of her expanfive heart difFufcd itftlf 
around, and triumphed over infenfibility itfelf. 

We were thus difpofed when that filent fcene 
began, of which I juft now fpoke: you may' 
judge that it was not the confequence of coldnefs 
or chagrin. It was firft interrupted by the Utile 
management of tile children J who, neverthelefs, 
as fcon as we left oft* fpeaicing, moderated their 
prattle, as if afraid of difturbing the geneial 
iilence. The little teacher was the firft that low- 
ered her voice, made figns to the other, and ran 
about on tip-toe, while their play became the 
more diverting by this light conftraint. This 
fcene, which feemed to prefent itfelf in order 
to prolong our tendernefs, produced its natural 
effea. 

Ammutifcon U lingue^ e parlan Valme* 
Our hearts cpnvcnTing while uur tongues were mute. 

How many things may be faid without opening 
one's lips ! How warm the fentiments that may 
be communicated, without the cold interpofition 

of 
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of fpeech ! Eloifa infenfibly permitted her at- 
tention to be engaged by the fame objcift. Her 
eyes were fixed on the three children; and her 
heart, raviflied with the moft enchanting extafy, 
animated her charming features with all the 
iffeding fweetnefs of maternal tendernefs. 

Thus given up to this double contemplation, 
Wolmar and I were indulging our reveries, 
when the children. ptit an end to them. The 
cldeft, who was diverting himfelf with the prints, 
feeing the counters prevented his brother from 
being attentive, took an opportunity, when he 
had piled them up, to give them a knock, and ' 
throw them down on the floor. Marceliin fell 
a crying 5 and Eloifa, without troubling hcrfclf 
to quiet him, biti Fanny pick up tlie counters. 
The child was immediately hufhed ; the counters 
were never theJefs not brought him, nor did he 
begin to cry again, as I expedted. This circum- 
flance, which, however, was nothing in itfelf, 
recalled to my mind a great many others, to.which 
I had given no attention j and when I think of 
them, I do not remember ever to have feen child- 
ren, with fo little fpeaking to, give fo little trouble., 
They hardly ever are out of the mother's fight, 
and yet one can hardly perceive they are in com-' 
pany. They are lively and playful, as children 
of their age fcouW be, but never clamorous or 
teizingj they are already difcrcct before they, 
know what difcretion is. But what fMrprifes] 
me moft, is, that all this appears to be brought 
about of itfelf 3 and that with fuch an afFedionate 

N 5 tendernefs 
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tendernefs for her children, Eloifa feems to give 
herfelf fo little concern about them. In fad, 
one never fees her very earneft to make them 
fpeak or hold their tongues, to make them do 
things or let them alone. She never difputes with 
them ; fhe never con trad idls them in their amufe- 
ments : fo that one would be apt to think fhe con- 
tented herfelf with feeing and loving them ; and 
Ihat when they have paffcd the day with her, 
file had difchargcd the whole duty of a mother 
towards them* 

But, though this peaceable tranquillity appears 
more agreeable in contemplation than the reft- 
lefs follicitude of othermothers, yet I was not 
a little furprifed at an apparent indolence, to 
little agreeable to her charadier. I would have 
had her even a little difcontented, amidft fo . 
many reafons to the contrary ; fo well doth a 
fuperfluous aftivity become maternal affedtion ! 
I would willingly have attributed the goodnefs 
of the children to the care of the mother ; and 
fhould have been glad to have obferved more 
faults in them, that I might have feen her more 
foHicitous to correal them. 

Having bufied myfelf with tbefe reflexions a 
long time in filence, I at laft determined to com- 
municate them to her. ^* I fee (faid I one day) 
that heaven rewards virruous mothers in the 
good difpofition of their children 5 but the heft 
difpofition muft be cultivated. Their education 
ought to begin from the time of their birth. 
Can there be a time more proper to form their 

mindsj 
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minds, than when they have received no impref- 
fion that need to be cfFaccd i If you give them 
lip to themfelves in thcfr infjincy, at what age 
do you expe6k them to be docile? While you 
have nothing elfe to teach them, you ought to 
teach them obedience/' — ** Why (returned (he) 
do my children difobey me?'* — " J hat were 
difficult (faid 1) as you lay no commands upon 
them." On this flie looked at her hufbaud and 
fmiled 5 then, taking me by the hand, (he-led 
me into the clofet, that we might converfe with- 
oiit being overheard by the children. 

Here, explaining, her m'axims at leifure, Ihe 
difcovered to me, under that air of negligence, 
thcmoft vigilant attention of maternal tender- 
nefs. "I was a longtime (faid file) of your opi- 
nion with regard to the premature inftrudlion of 
children; and while I expelled my firft child 
was anxious concerning the obligations I fhould 
fdon have to difcharge. I ufed often to fpeak 
to Mr. Wolmar on that fubje<a. What better 
guide could I take than fo fenftble an obferver^ 
in whom the intercft of a father was united 
to the indifference of a philcfopher ? He ful- 
filled, and indeed furpafied my expectations. 
He loon made me fenfible, that the firft and 
moft important j^art of education, prectfely that 
which all the world neglcfis*, is that of prc^ 
paringa child to receive in(lru6liom 

N 6 "The 

^ Locke himfelf, the fagacious Locke^ has forgot it, 
icfti-ti£ling lu rather in tbt things w« ought to requiid 
ojf ojjLT cl^iidien# than in the means of obtaining them. 
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** The common errourof parents, who pique 
themfeU'es on their own knowledge, is to fiip- 
pofe their children capable of reafoning as foon 
as they are born, and to talk to them as if 
they were grown perfons before they can fpeak. 
Reafon is the iilftrumentthey ufc, whereas every 
other means ought firft to be ufed, in order to 
form their reafon 5 for it is certajin, that of all the 
knowledge which men acquire, or are capable 
of acquiring, the art of reafoning is the latt and 
moft difficult to learn. By talking to them at 
fo early an age, in a language they do not uii- 
derftand, they learn to be fati&fied with mere 
wor^s; to talk toothers in the fame manner; 
to con trad i£l every thing that is faid to themj to 
think themfelves as wife as their teachers : and 
all that one thinks to obtain by reafonable mo- 
tives is in fa£t acquired only by thofe of fear or 
vanity. 

** The moft confummate patience would be 
wearied out, by endeavouring to educate a child 
in this manner; and thus it is, that, fatigued 
and difgufted with the perpetual importunity of 
children, their parents, unable to fupport the 
noife and difordcr they themfelves have given 
life to, are obliged to part with them, and to 
deliver them over to the care of a mafter ; as if 
one could exped): in a preceptor more patience 
and 8:ood-nature than in a father, 

•< Nature (continued Eloifa) would have chil- 
dren be children before they are men. If we 
attempt to pervert that order, we produce only 

forward 
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forward fruit, which has neither maturity nor 
flavour, and will foon decay; we raife young 
profeffors and old children. Infancy has a man- 
ner of perceiving, thinking, and feeling peculiar 
to itfclf. Nothing is more abfurd than to think 
of fubmitting our's in its (lead ; and I would as 
foon expe£l a child of mine to be five feet high, 
as to have a mature judgement at ten years 
old. 

*' The underftanding docs not begin to form 
itfelf till after fome years, and when the corpo- 
real organs have acquired a certain confiftence. 
The defign of nature is, therefore, evidently to 
ilrengthen the body, before the mind is exer- 
cifed. Children are always in motion ; reft and 
reflexion is inconfiftent with their age; a ftu- 
dious and fedentary life would prevent their 
growth, and injure their health ; neither their 
body nor mind can fupport reftraint. Shut up 
perpetually in a room with their books, theylofe 
their vigour, become delicate, feeble, fickly, 
rather fl:upid than reafonable ; and their minds 
fufFer, during their whole lives, for the weakntft 
of their bodies,- 

"But, fuppofing fuch premature inftru£l:ion 
were as profitable as it is really hurtful to their 
underftandings, a very great inconvenience would 
attend the application of it to all indifcriminate- 
ly, without regard to the particular genius of 
each. For, befides the conftitution common to 
its fpecies, every child at its birth poflefles a 
peculiar temperament, which determines its. 

genius 
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genius and charafter; and which it is improper 
cither to pervert or reftrain j the bufmefs of edu- 
cation being only to model and bring it to per- 
feftion. All thefe charafters are, according to 
Mr, Wolijiar, good in themfelves : for nature, 
fays he, makes no miftakes*. All the vices im- 
puted toinalignity of difpofition are only the ^- 
feft of the bad form it had received. Accord- 
ing to him there is not a villain upon earth, 
whofe natural propenfity, well direfted, might 
not have been produftive of great virtues ; nor 
Is there a wrong-head in being, that might not 
have been of ufe to himfelf and focicty, had 
his natural talents taken a certain bias ; juft as 
deformed and monftrous images are rendered 
beautiful and proportionable, by placing them 
in a proper point of view. JEvery thing (fays 
he) tends to the common good in the unlverfal 
fyftem of nature. Every man has his place af- 
figned in the beft order and arrangement of 
things ; the bufinefs is to find out that place, and 
not to difturb fuch order. What muft be the 
confequence then of an education begun in the 
cradle, and carried on always in the fame man- 
ner, without regard to the vaft diverfity of tem- 
peraments and genius in mankind ? Ufelefs or 
hurtful inftruftions would be given to the greater 
part, while at the fame time they are deprived 
of fuch as would be moft ufeful and convenient; 

nature 

• This do6\rine, fo true in itfelf, fiirprifts me, at 
adopted by Mr. Woloiarj the rcafon of it will be fcea 
prcfcnlly. 

I 
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iiature would be confined on every fide, arid the 
greateft qualities of the mind defaced, in order 
to fubftitute in their place mean and little ones,- 
of no utility. By ufing indifcriminately the 
fame aieans with different talents, the one ferves 
to deface the other, and all arc confounded to- 
gether. Thus, after a great deal of pains 
thrown away in fpoiling the natural endowments 
of children, we prefently fee thofe tranfitory and 
frivolous ones of education decay and vanifh^ 
while thofe of nature, being totally obfcured, 
appear no more: and thus we lofc at once 
both what we have pulled down, and what we 
have raifed up. In a word, in return for fo much 
pains indifcreetly taken, all thcfe little prodigies 
become wits without fenfe,. aufj ^en without 
merit, remarkable only for their weaknefs and 
infignificancy." 

♦* I underftand your maxims (faid I to Eloifa; ) 
but I know not how to reconcile them with 
your own opinion on the little advantage ari- 
sing from the difplay of the genius and natural 
talents of individuals,'eitherjefpe£ling their own 
happinefs or the real intereft of fociety. Would 
it not be infinitely better to form a perfect mo- 
del, by animating one, reftraining another, by 
regulating its paflions, improving its under^ 
Handing, and thus correding nature !" — *'Cor- 
refting nature! (fays Mr. Wolmar, interrupting 
me) that is a very fine expre/fion ; but, before 
you make ufe of it, pray reply to what Eloifa 
has already advanced." 

The 
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The moflr fignificant reply, as I thought, was 
to deny the principle on which her arguments 
were founded ; which I accordingly did. ** You 
fuppofe (faid I) that the diverfity of tempera- 
ment and genius which diftinguifh individu- 
als is the immediate work of nature; whereas 
nothing is lefs evident. ^ For, if our minds are 
naturally different, they muft be unequal ; and 
if nature has made them unequal, it muft be 
by enduing fome, in preference to others, with 
a more refined perception, a greater memory, 
or a greater capacity of ~ attention. Now, as 
to perception and memory, it is proved by ex* 
peri^nce that their different degrees of extent 
or perfe<^ion are not the ftandard of genius and 
abilities; and as to a capacity of attention, it 
ilepends (blely on the force of the pafHons by 
which we are animated ; and it is alfo proved 
that all mankind are by nature fufceptible of 
paflions ftrong enough to excite in them that * 
degree of attention neccffary to a fuperiority of 
genius. 

'* If a diverfity of genius, therefore, inflead of 
being derived from nature, be the efFcfl: of edu- 
cation ; that is to fay, of the different ideas and 
fentiments which objects excite in us during 
our infancy, of the various circumftances in 
which we are engaged, and of all the impref- 
fions we receive ; fo far Ihould we be from 
waiting to know the charadler of a child before 
we give it education, that we fliould, on the 

contrary^ 
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contrary, be in hafte to form its charadlei: by 
giving it a proper education." 

To this-he replied, that it was not his way to 
deny the exiftence of any thing, bccaufe he could 
not explain it. ** Look (fays he) upon thofe two 
dogs in the court-yard. They are of the fame 
litter; they have been fed and trained together; 
have never been parted ; and yet one of them 
is a brifk, lively, good-natured, docible cur; 
while the other islumpifh, heavy, crofs-grained, 
and incapable of learning any thing. Now, their 
diiTerence of temperament, only, can have pro- 
duced in them that of character, as the diffe- 
rence of our interiour organization produces in 
us that of our minds : in every other circum- 
flance they have been alike" — '' Alike ! (inter- 
rupted 1 5) what a vaft difference may there not 
have been, though unobferved by you ? How 
many minute objedls may have a£led on the 
the one, and not on the other ! How many little 
circumftances may not have differently affe£led 
them, which you have not perceived !*' — "Very 
pretty, indeed (fays he;) fo, I find you reafon 
like the aftrologers ; who, when two men are 
mentioned of different fortune, yet born under 
the fame afpeft, deny the identity of circum- 
ftances. On the contrary, they maintain, that, on 
account of the rapidity of the heavenly motions, 
there muft have been an immenfediftance between 
the themes, in the horofcope, of the one and the 
other; and that, if the precife moment of th^ir 
. . . . births 
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births had been carefully noted, the ohjeBttoA 
had been converted into a proof, 

**. But, pray, let us leave thefe fubtleties, and 
confine ourfelVes to obfcrvation. This may 
teach us, indeed, that there are charaftef s which 
are known almoft at the 'birth, and children 
that may be ftudied at the breaft of their nurfe ; 
but thefe a-re of a particular clafs, gnd receive 
their education in beginning to live. As for 
others, who are later known, to attempt- to form 
their genius before their characters are diftin^ 
guiffaed is to run a riik of fpoi ling what is 
good in tbeir natural difpofitions, and fubiH* 
tuting what is worfe in its place. Did not your 
mafter Plato maintain, that all the art of man,, 
that all philofophy could not extract from the 
human mind what nature had not implanted 
there ; as all the operations in chenaiftry are in- 
capable of extraSing from any mixture more 
gold than is. already contained in it? This is. 
not true of our fentiments or our ideas; but it 
is true of our difpofition, or capacity of acquiring 
them. To change the genius, one muft be able 
to^change the interiour organization of the body; 
to change a charafter, one muft be capable of 
changing the temperament on which it depends* 
Have yqu ever heard of a palSonate man's be-<; 
coming patient and temperate, or of a frigid^ 
methodical genius having acquired a fpirited 
imagination? For my own part, I think it 
would be juft as eafy to make a /air man brown^ 
or a blockhead a man of fenfe. It is in vain 

thea 
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then to attempt to model diffcrcot minds by one 
common ftandard. One may reftrain, but wc 
can never change them : one may hinder men 
from appearing what they are, but can never 
make them really otherwise ; and, though they 
difguife their fentiments in the ordinary com- 
merce of life, you will fee them re*afiume their 
real characters on every important occafion. Be- 
fides, our bufmefs is not to change the charafier 
and alter the natural difpofition of the mind, 
' but, on the contrary, to improve and prevent its 
degenerating ; for by thefe means it is, that a 
man becomes what he is capable of being, and 
that the work of nature is completed by edu- 
cation. Now, before any charader can be cul- 
tivated, it is ncceflary that it (hould be ftudied ; 
that wefhould patiently wait its openings that 
we fliould furnifb occafions for it to difplay it- 
felf ; and that weihould forbear doing any thing, 
rather than do wrong. To one genius it is nc- 
ceflary to give wings, And to another fliackles ; 
one (hould be fpurred forward, another reined 
in; onefhouldbe encouraged, another intimi- 
dated; fometimes both (hould be checked, and at 
others aflifted.. One man is formed to extend 
human knowledge to the higheft degree ; to ano'^ 
therit is even dangerous to learn to read. Let 
us wait for the opening of reafon ; it is that 
which difplays the charader, and gives ititstrue 
form : it is by that alfo it is cultivated, and 
there is no fuch thing as education before the unr 
derftanding is ripe for inftrudlion, 

"As 
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" As to tAe maxims of Eloifa, which- you 
think oppofite to this dodrine, I fee nothing in 
them contradiflory to it: on the contrary, I find 
them, for my own part, perfedly compatible. 
Every man at his birth brings into the world 
with him a genius, talents, and charafter pe- 
culiar to himfelf. Thofe who are deftined to 
Jive a lifeoffimplicity in the country have no 
need to difplay their talents in order to be happy : 
their unexerted faculties are like the gold mines 
of the Valais, which the publick good will not 
permit to be opened. But in a more poliflied 
ibciety, where the head is of more ufe than the 
hands, it is ncceflary that all the talents nature 
hath bellowed on men fliould be exerted; that" 
they fiiould bedirecRed to that quarter in which 
they can- proceed the fan heft : and above all, 
that their natural propenfity ftiould becncouraged 
by every thing which can make it ufeful. In 
thefirft cafe, the good of the fpecies only is 
confulted ; every one afts in the fame manner; 
example is their only rule of adtion ; habit their 
only talent ; and no one exerts any other genius 
than that which is common to all : Whereas, 
in the fecond cafe we confult the intereft and 
capacity of individuals ; if one man poflefs any 
talent fuperiour to another, it is cultivated and 
purfued as far as it will reach ; and if a man 
be pofleffed of adequate abilities, he may be- 
come the greateft of his fpecies. Thefe maxims 
are fo little contradictory, that they have been 
put in practice in all ages, Inftrudl not, there- 
fore. 
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fore, tlie children of the peafant, nor of the 
citizen, for you know not as yet what ^nftruc- 
tion is proper for them. In every cafe let the 
body be formed, till the judgement begins to 
appear: then is the time for cultivation*'* 

•* All this would feem very well (faid I) if I did 
not feeone inconvenience, very prejudicial to the 
advantages you promife yourfelf from this me- 
thod ; and this is, that children thus left to 
themfelves will get many bad habits, which can 
be prevented only by teaching them good ones. 
You may fee fuch children readily contract all 
the bad praftices they.perceive in others, becaufe 
fuch examples are eafily followed, and never imi- 
tate the good ones, which would coft them more 
trouble. Accuftomed to have every thing, and to 
do as they pleafe on every occasion, they become 
mutinous, obftinate, and untraQable,"— " But 
(interrupted Mr. Wolmar) it appears to me 
that you have remarked the contrary in our's, 
and that this remark has given rife to this con- 
verfation."— '' I muft confefs (anfwered I) this 
is the very thing which furprifes me. What can 
Eloifa have done to make them fo traf^able ? 
What method hath (he taken to bring it about ? 
What has flie fubftituted inftcad of the yoke of 
difcipline?" — ^" A yoke much mpre inflexible 
(returned he immediately) that of neceffity ^ but, 
in giving you an account of her conduft, you 
will be better able to comprehend her views." 
JHe then engaged Eloifa to explain her method 

of 
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of education ; which, after afhortpaufc) (he^id 
in the following manner : 

*' Hiippy, my dear friend^ are thofe who are 
welUborn ! 1 lay not fo great a ftrefs as Mr. Wol- 
mar does on my own endeavours. I doubt much, 
notwithftanding his maxims^ that a good man 
can ever be made out of a child of a bad dif- 
pofition and charafler* Convinced, neverthe- 
lefs, of the excellence of his method, I endea* 
voured to regulate my condudi, • in the govern- 
ment of my familyi in every refpcdl agreeable: 
10 him. My firft hope id, that I ihall never 
liave a child of a vicious difpoiition ; my fecond, 
that I (hall be able to educate thofe which God 
has given me, under the direction of their father, 
in fuch a manner, that they may one day have 
the happinefs of poiTeiSng his virtues. To this 
«nd Ihave endeavoured to adopt his rules, by giv- 
ing them a principle lefs philofophical, and more 
agreeable to maternal afFef^ion ; namely, to make 
my children happy. This was the firft prayer 
of my heart after I was a mouther, ahd all the ' 
bufinefsof my life is to efFedl it. From the firft 
time I held my eldeft fon in my arms, I have re- 
fledled that the ftate of infancy is almoft a fourth 
partof the longeftlifej that men feldom pafo 
through the other three-fourths j and that it is a 
piece of cruel prudence to make that firft part 
uneafy, in order to fecure the happinefs of the 
reft, which may never come. I reflected, that 
during the weaknefs of infancy nature had op- 
prefled children in fo many different ways, that 

it 
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ft would bdbarbarcMis t6 add td that opprefibii 
the empire of our caprices, by depriving them 
of a liberty fo vefjr much confined, and which 
they were fo little capable of abufing. I fe- 
folved, therefore, to lay mine urtdfct as Htrie 
conftraint as poffible ; to leave them to tht Tree 
exertion ofall their little powers 5 and tofuppireft 
in them none of the emotions of nature. By 
thefe pieans I have already gained two great ad* 
vantages ; the one, that of preventing their open- 
ing minds from kridwing any thing of falfe*- 
ho6d, vanity, ftngery ehvy, and, in a' word, ef 
i»!i thofe vices whieh are the tonfequeflces of 
ftlbjeaidn^.and which one is ^}ig>dd tit>have fe^ 
courfe to, wh«n we Would have children do 
-vrhat nature d^es not teftch * the other ii, that 
they ^remore at liberty' to grow and gathct 
ftrength, by the cohtinual exercifc which inftinft 
dire£ls themto. Accuftomed, like the children 
of peafants, tdexpofe themfelves to the heat and 
cold, they grow as hardy 5 are equally capable 
of bearing the inclemencies of the weather ; and 
become more robuft, as living more at their eafe. 
This is the way to provide againft the age of 
maturity, and the accidents of humanity. I 
have already told you, that I diflike that deftruc-. 
tive pufillanimity, which, by dint of foHicitude 
and care, enervates a child, torments it by con* 
ftant reftraint, confines it by a thoufand vain 
precaution?, and, in fhort, expofes it during its 
whole life tothofe inevitable dangers it is thus 
prbteQed from but for a moment ; and thus, in 

order 
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order to avoid catching a few colds while chiU 
dren, men lay up for themfelves confumptiens, 
pleurifies, and a world of other difeafes. 

"What makes children, left thus to themfelves, 
acquire the ill habits you fpeakof is, that, not 
contented with their own liberty, they endeavour 
to command others which is owing; to the abfurd 
indulgence of too many fond mothers, who are 
to be p.leafed only by indulging all the fantaftical 
defires of their children, 1 flatter myfelf, my 
friend, that you have feen in mine nothing like 
the defire of command and authority even 
over the loweft domeftick ; and that you have feen 
me countenance as little the falfe cpmplaifanc^ 
and ceremony ufed to them. It is in this point 
that I think I have taken a new and more cer-. 
tain method to make my children at once free, 
eafy, obliging, and tradable ; and that on a prin- 
ciple the moft Ample in the world, which is, by 
convincing them they are but children. 

"To confider the ftateof infancy in itfelf, is 
there a being in the univerfe more helplefs or 
miferablej that lies more at the mercy of every 
thing about it ; that has more need of pity and 
proteftion, than an infant ? Does At not feem 
that, on this account, the firft noife which na- 
ture diredts it to make is that of crying and com-^ 
plaint? Does it not feem, that nature gives it 
an affe£ling and tender appearance, in order to 
engage every one who approaches it to aiSft 
its weaknefs, and relieve its wants? What, 
therefore, can be more offenlive, or contrary to 

order 
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order, than to fee a child pert and imperious, 
commanding everyone about him, and afluming 
impudently the tone of a mafter over thofe who, 
Ibould they abandon him, would leave him to 
perifh? Or can any thing be more abfurd than 
to fee parents approve fuch behaviour, and en- 
courage their children to tyrannife over their 
nurfes, till they are big enough to tyrannife over 
the parents, themfelves ? 

*' As to my part, I have fpared no pains to pre- 
vent my fon's acquiring the dangerous idea of 
command and fervitude, and have never given 
him room to think himfelf attended more out of 
duty than pity. This point is, perhaps, the 
moft difficult and important in education; nor 
can I well explain it, without entering into all 
thofe precautions which I have been obliged to 
take, to fupprefs in him that inftindlive know- 
ledge, which is fo ready to diftinguifh the mer* 
ccnary fervice of domefticks from thetendernefs 
of maternal follicitude. 

*' One of my principal methods has been, as 
I have juft obferved, to convince him of the 
impoffibility of his fubfifting, at his age, with- 
out our affiftance. After which I had no great 
difficulty to (how him, that, in receiving affift- 
ance from others, we lay ourfelves under obliga- ' 
tions to them, and are in a ftate of dependence ; 
and that the fervants have a real fuperiority over 
him, becaufe he cannot do without them, while 
he, on the contrary, can do them no fervice ; 
fo that, inftead of being vain of their attend- 

Vol. hi. O ancc. 
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ance, he looks upon it with a fort of humilia- 
tion, as a mark of his weaknef&, and ardently 
wifhcs for the time when he fla all be big and 
Jlcong enough to have the -honour of fcrving 
himfeif." 

" Thefe notions (I faid), would be driBcult to 
.eftabliih in families, where the father and mo- 
ther themfelves are waited on lik^ children; but 
in this, where every perfon has fomc employ- 
ment allotted him, even from the mafter and 
miflrefs to the loweft domeftick ; where tkein- 
tercour.fe between them apparently canfifts 
only of reciprocal fervices, I do not ^hink it 
impoffible: but I am at a lofs to conceive how 
children, accuftomed to have their real wants fo 
readily fatisfied, can be prevented from expell- 
ing the fame gratification of their imaginary 
wants or humours; or how it is that they do 
uotfomctimes fufFer from the humour of a fer- 
yant, who may treat their real wants as ima- 
ginary ones/' 

" Oh! my friend (repliedMrs.Wolmar) an ig- 
norant, woman may frighten herfclf at any thing 
or nothing. But the real wants of children, 
as well as grown perfons, arje very few ; we ought 
rather to regard the duratioa of our eafe than 
the gratifications of a fingle moment. Do you 
think, that a child who lies under Jio reftramt 
can fuiFer fo much from the humour of a go- 
vernefs, under ihe eye of its mother, as to hurt 
it? You imagine inconveniencies which arife 
from yi<:es alre4dy gontrailed, without leflefling 

. that 
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that my care has been to prevent fuch vices from 
being coatraded at all. Women natural! y love 
childpenj and nomifunderftanding would arife 
tctween them, except from the defire of one to 
fubjedl the other to their caprice*. Now that 
cannot happen here, neither on the part of the 
child, of whom nothing is required, nor on that 
of the governefs, whom the child has no no- 
tion of commanding. I have in this adied di- 
re3Iy contrary to other mothers, who in ap- 
pearance would have their children obey the 
domefticks, and in reality require the fervants to 
obey the children: here neither of them com- 
mand nor obey: but the child never meets with 
morecomplaifance from any perfon than he 
ihows for them. Hence, perceiving that he has 
•no authority over the people about him, he be- 
comes tradable and obliging ; in feeking to gain 
the efteem of others, he contrails an afFedlion 
for them in turn : ' this is the infallible efFeft of 
felf-love ; and from this reciprocal afFedlion, 
arifing from the notion of equality, naturally 
refult thofe virtues, which are conftantly preach- 
ed to children, without any effeft, 

*^ I have thought, that the mod effential part 
in the education of children, and which is feldom 
regarded in the beft families, is to make them 
^enfible of their inability, weaknefs, and depen- 
dence, and, as ray hufband called it, the heavy 
yoke pf that neceffity wHich nature has impofed 
on ourfpecies; and that, not only in order to 
Ihow them how much is done to alleviate the 

O 2 burthen 
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burthen of that yoke, but efpecially to rnftruft 
them betimes in what rank Providence has 
placed them, that they may not prefume too far 
above themfelves, or be ignorant of the reci« 
procal duties of humanity. 

** Young people, who from their cradle have 
:been brought up in cafe and effeminacy, who 
have been careffed by every one, indulged in all 
4heir caprices, and have been ufed to obtain 
eafily every thing they defired, enter upon 
the world with many impertinent prejudices ; of 
which they are generally cured by frequent mor- 
tifications, affronts, and chagrin. Now, I would 
.willingly fpare my children this fecond kind of 
education, by giving them, at firft, a juft no- 
lion of things. I had indeed oncerefolved to 
indulge my eldeft fon in every thing he wanted, 
from a perfuafion that the firft impulfes of nature 
muft be good and falutary , but I was not long 
in difcovering, that children, conceiving from 
fuch treatment that they nave a right to be 
obeyed, depart from a ftate of nature almoft as 
foon as born,; con trading our vices from our 
example, and their's by ourindifcretion. I faw 
that if I indulged him in all his. humours, they 
would only increafe by fuch indulgence ; that it 
was necefiary to ftop at fome point, and that 
contradiftion would be the more mortifying, 
as he fhould be lefs accuftomed to it: but that it 
might be lefs painful to him, 1 began to ufe him 
to it by degrees ; and in order to prevent his tears 
^nd lamentations^ I made every denial irrevo- 
cable. 
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eable. It is true, I contradiA him as little 
as.poffible, and never without due confidera- 
tion. Whatever is given or permitted him 
is done unconditionally, and at the firft inflance; 
and in this we are indulgent enough : but he 
never gets any thing by importunity, neither his 
tears nor entreaties being of any effcd. Of this 
he is now fo well convinced, that he makes no 
ufe of them ; he goes his way on the firft word, 
and frets him(elf no more at feeing a box of 
fweetmeats taken away from him, than at feeing 
a bird Ry 2LW2iY, which he would be glad to catch j 
there appearing to him the fame impoflibility of 
having the one as the other ; and fo far from 
beating the chairs and tables, that he dares not 
lift his hand againft thofe who oppofe him. In 
every thing that difpleafes him, he feels the 
weight of neceiEty, the effedl of his own weak* 
Befs, but never— ex cufe me a moment (fays 
fhe) feeing I was goiagto reply; I forefee your 
objection, and ^m coming to it immediately. 

** The great caufe of the ill-humour of chil- 
dren is the care which is taken either to 
quiet or to aggravate them. They will fome- 
times cry for an hour, for no other reafon in the 
world than becaufe they perceive we would not 
have them. So long as we take notice of their 
crying, fo long have they a reafon for .continu- 
ing to cry; but they will foon give over af 
tbemfelves, when they fee no notice is taken of 
them : for, old or young, nobody loves to throw 
away his trouble. This isexadly the cafe with 
O 3 my 
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my eldeft boy, who was once the mofl peevifli 
. little bawler, ftiinning the whole houfe with his 
cries; whereas, now you can hardly hear there 
is a child in the houfe. He cries, indeed, when 
he is in pain ; but then it is the voice of nature, 
which (hould never be re drained i and he is 
hufhed again as foon as ever the pain is over. 
For this reafon I pay great attention to his tear?, 
as I am certain he never (beds them for nothing : 
and hence I have gained the advantage of being 
certain when he is in pain and when not; when 
he is well and when ftck; an advantage which 
is loft with thofe who cry out of mere humour, 
and only in order to be appcafcd^ I-muft con- 
fefs, however, that this management is not to 
be expetted from nurfes aiid governeflles : for, as 
nothing is more tirefome than to hear a child 
cry, and as thcfe good won:cn think of nothing 
but the time prefent, they do not forefee, that by 
quieting it to-day it will cry the more to-mor- 
row. But what is ftill worfe, this indulgence 
produces an obftinacy, which is of more confe- 
quence as the child grows up. The very oaufe 
that makes it a fqualler at three years of age 
will make it ftubborn and rcfraSory at twelve, 
quarrelfom'e at twenty, imperious and infolent 
at thirty, and infupportable all its life. 

** I come now to your objctSion (added flie, 
fmiling.) In every indulgence granted to chil- 
dren, they can eafily fee our defire to pleafe 
them, and therefore they fliould be taught to 
fuppofe we have reafon for rcfuling or complying 

with 
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with their requefts.- This is another advantage 
gained by making- ufe of authority, rather than 
perfuafion, on every neceflary occafion. For, 
as it is impofSble they can always be blind to 
our motives, it is natural for them to imagine 
that we have fome reafon for contradifting them, 
of which they are ignorant. On the contrary, 
when we haveonce fubmitted to their judgement, 
they will pretend to judge of everything; and 
thus become cunning, deceitfuj, fruitful in 
fliifts and chicanery, endeavouring to filcnce 
thofe Avho are weak enough to argue with them : 
for, when one is obliged to give them an ac- 
count of things above their comprehenfion, 
they attribute the moft prudent conduct to 
caprice, becaufe they are incapable of under- 
{landing it. In a word, the only way to render 
children docile, and capable of reafoning, is not 
to reafon with them at all; but to convince 
them, that it is above their childiih capacities; 
for they vfrill always fuppofe the argument in 
their favour, unlefs you can give them good 
c^tufe to think otherwife. They know very 
well that we are unwilling to difpleafe them, 
when they are certain of our affection ; and 
children are feldom miftaken in this particular: 
therefore, if I deny any thing to my children, 
I never reafon with them; I never tell them 
why I do fo or fo; but I endeavour, as much as 
poflible, that they {hould find it out ; and that 
even after the affair is over. By thefe . means 
they arc accuftomed to think that I never deny 
O 4 them 
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them any thing without a fufEdent reafon^ 
though they cannot always fee it, 

** On thefame principle it is, that I never fufFer 
my children to join in the converfation of grown 
perfons, or foolifhiy imagine themfelves upon 
an equality with them, becaufe they are per- 
mitted to prattle. I would have them give a 
fhort and modcft anfwer, when they are fpoke 
to, but never to fpeak of their own head, or 
afk impertinent queflions of perfons fo miich 
older than themfelves, to whom they ought to 
fhow more refpcd." 

** Thefe (interrupted I) are very rigid rules, 
for fo indulgent a mother as Eloifa. Pythagoras 
himfelf was not more fevere with his difciples. 
You are not only afraid to treat them like men, 
but feem to be fearful left they (hould t6o foon 
ceafe to be children. By what means can they 
acquire knowledge more certain and agreeably, 
than by aflcing queftions of thofe who know 
better than themfelves? What would the 
Pariflan ladies think of your maxims, whofe 
children are never thought to prattle too much or 
too long: they judge of their future under- 
ftanding, by the nonfenfe and impertinence they 
utter when young? That may not be amifs, 
Mr. Wolmar will tell me, in a country where 
the merit of the people lies in chattering, and a 
man has no bufinefs to think, if he can but 
talk. But I cannot underftand how Eloifa, who 
is fo defirous of making the lives of her chil- 
dren happy, can reconcile that happinefs with 

fo 
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to much reftraint ; nor amidft fo much confine- 
ment, what becomes of the liberty with which 
Ihe pretends to indulge them." 

'* What (fays (he with impatience) do we 
reftrain their liberty, by preventing ihem from 
trefpafling on our's ? And cannot they be happy, 
truely, without a whole company's fitting filent. 
to admire their puerilities i To prevent the 
growth of their vanity is a furer means to efFeft. 
their happinefs : for the vanity of mankind is 
the fource of their greateft misfortunes, and there 
is no perfon fo great or fo admired, whofe va- 
nity ^as not given him much more pain than 
pleafure*. 

'' What can a child think of himfelf, when he 
fees a circle of fenfible people liftening to, ad- 
miring, and waiting impatiently *for his wit, 
and breaking out in raptures at every imperti- 
nent expreflion ? Such falfe applaufe is enough 
to turn the head of a grown perfon; judge then 
what effed it muft have upon that of a child. It 
is with the prattle of children as with the pre- 
diflions in the Almanack. It wouldbeftrange, 
if, amidft fuch a number of idle words, chance 
^id not now and then jumble fome of them 
into fenfe. . Imagine the effect which fuch flat- 
tering exclamations muft have on a fimple mo- 
ther, already too much flattered by her own 
heart. Think not, however, that I am proof 
againft this errour, becaufe I expofe it. No ; I 
O 5 fee 

* If there ever was a man upon earth made happy by ' 
hit vanity, it is paft a doubt, that be was a fool. 

5 
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fee the fault, and yet am guilty of it. But, if 
I fometimes admire the repartees of my fon, I 
do it at leaft in fecret. He will not learn to 
become a vain prater, by hearing me applaud 
him J nor will • flatterers have the pleafure, in 
making me repeat them, of laughing at my 
weaknefs. 

** I remember one day, having company, I 
went out to give fome neceflary orders, and on 
my retum found four or five great blockheads 
bufy at play with my boy ; they came imme- 
diately to tell me, with great rapture, the many 
pretty things he had been faying to them, and 
with which they feemed quite charmed. * Gen- 
tlemen (fiiid I, coldly) I doubt not but you 
know how to make puppets fay very fine things ; 
but I hope my children will one day be men, 
when they will be able to ad^ and talk of them« 
felvesj Ifhall then be always glad to hear 
what they have faid and done well.' Seeing 
this manner of paying their court did not take, 
they fince play with my children, but not as with 
f^unchinello; and, to fay the truth, they are evi* 
dently better fmce they have been lefsiadmired, 

<* As to their afking queftions/ I do not pro- 
hibit it indifcriminately. .1 am the firft to tell 
them to afk, foftly, of their father or me, what 
they defire to know. But I do not permit 
them to break irt upon a ferious converfation, 
to trouble every body with the firit piece of im- 
pertinence that comes into their heads. The ^rt 
of afking queftions is not quite fo eafy as may 

be 
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be imagined. It is rather that of a mafter than 
of a fcholar. The wife know and enquire, fays 
the Indianproverb, but the ignorant know not 
even wiiat to enquire after. For want of fuch 
previous inftruSion', children, when at liberty 
to afk queftions as they pleafe, never aflc any 
but fuch as are frivolous, and anfwernopurpofe, 
or fuch difficult ones whofe folution is beyond 
their comprehenfion. Thus, generally fpeak- 
jng, they learn more by the queftions which are 
afkedofthem, than from thofe which they af*: 
of others. 

** But, were this method of permitting them to - 
afk queftions as ufeful as it is pretended to be, 
is not the firft and moft important fcience tp 
them, that of being mode.ft and difcrcet ? And 
is there any other that (hould bepreferred tothis? 
Ofwhatufe then is an unh'mited freedom of 
fpeech to children, before the age at which it is 
proper for them to fpeak ? Or the right of im- 
pertinently obliging perfons to anfwer their 
childifh queftions ? Thefe little chattering que- 
riftsafk queftions, not fo much for the fake of 
inftrudlion, as to engage one's notice. This 
indulgence, therefore, is not fo much the way 
to inftruft them, as to render them conceited 
and vain ; an inconvenience much greater, in 
my opinion, than the advantage they gain by if : 
for ignorance will by degrees diminifh, but va- 
nity will always increafe. 

'' The worft that can happen from too long a 
refervc will be, that my fon, when he comes ^ 
O 6 to 
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to years of difcretion, will be lefs fluent In 
fpeech, and may want that volubility of tongue, 
and multiplicity of words, which he might other- 
wife have acquired : but when we confider how 
much the cuftom of paffing away life in idle 
prattle impoveriflies the underftanding, this 
happy fterility of words appears rather an advan- 
tage than otherwife. Shall the organ of truth, 
the moft worthy organ of man, the only one 
whofe ufe diftinguifties him from the brutes, 
fliall this be proftituted to no better purpofes 
than thofe which are anfwered as well by the 
inarticulate founds of other animals ? He de- 
grades himfelf even below them, when he fpeaks 
and fays nothing ; a man fliould preferve his 
dignity, as fuch, even in hislighteft amufements. 
If it be thought polite to ftun the company with 
idle prate, I think it a much greater inftance of 
true politenefs to let others fpeak before us ; to 
pay a greater deference to what is faid, than to 
what we fay ourfelves ; and to let theni fee wc 
refpcd them too much, to think they'can be en- 
tertained by our nonfenfe. The good opinion 
*of the world, that which makes us courted and 
carcffed by others, is not obtained fo much 
by difplaying our own talents, as by giving 
others an opportunity of difplaying their's, and 
by placing our own modefty as a foil to their, 
vanity. You need not be afraid that a man of 
fenfe, who is filent only from referve and dif- 
cretion, (hould ever be taken for a fool. It is 
impoffible in any country whatever that a man 

fliould 
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fhould be charafterifed by what he has not faid, 
or that he ihould be defpifed for being filent. 

'« On the contrary, it maybe generally obferved 
that people of few words impofe filence on others, 
who pay an extraordinary attention to what they 
fay, which gives them every advantage of con- 
verfation. It is fo difficult for the moft fenfible 
man to retain his prefence of mind, during the 
hurry of a long difcourie ; fo feldom that fome- 
thing does not efcape him, which he afterwards 
repents of, that it is no wonder if he fometimes 
choofes to fupprefs what is pertinent, to avoid 
the rifque of talicing nonfenfe. 

<< But there is a great difference between fix 
years of age and twenty ; my fon will not be 
always a child, and in proportion as his under- 
ftanding ripens, his father defigns it fhall be 
exelrcifed. As to my part, my taik does not 
extend fo far. I may nurfe children, but I have 
not the prefumption to think of making them 
men, 1 hope (fays fhe, looking at her hufband) 
this will be the employment of more able heads. 
I am a woman and a mother, and know my place 
and my duty • hence, I fay again, it is not'my 
duty to educate my fons, but to prepare them 
for being educated. 

'^ Nor do I any thing more in this than purfue 
the fyftem of Mr. Wolmar, in every particular; 
which, the farther I proceed, the more reafon 
I find to pronounce excellent and jufl. Obferve 
my children, particularly the eldefl j have you 
ever feen children more happy, more chearful, 

or 
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or lefs troublefomef You fee them jump and 
laugh, and run about all day, without incom- 
moding any one. What pteafure, what inde- 
pendence, is their age capable of which they do 
not enjoy, or which they abufe ? They are under 
as little leftraint in my prefence as when I am 
abfent. On the contrary, they feem always at 
more liberty under the eye of their motljer than 
elfewhere -, and though I am the author of all 
the fe verity they undergo, they find me always 
more indulgent than any body elfe : for I cannot 
fupport the thought of their not loving me bet- 
ter than any other perfon in the world. The 
only rules impofed on them in our company 
are thofc of liberty itfelf, vii. they muft lay the 
company under no greater reftraint than they 
themfelves arc under *, they muft not cry louder 
than we talk; and as they are not obliged to 
concern themfelves with us, they are not to ex- 
pcft our notice. Now, if ever they trefpafs 
againft fuch equitable rules as thefe, ail their 
punifhment is, to be immediately fent away; 
and I make this a puniihment, by contriving to 
render every other place difagreeable to them. 
Setting this reftri^bton afide, they arc, in a man- 
ner, quite unreftrained; we never oblige them to 
learn any thing ; never tire them with fruitlefs 
correftions; never reprimand them for trifles; 
the only leflbns which are given them being thofe 
of praSice. Every perfon in the houfe having 
my diredtions, is fo difcreet and careful in this 
bufinefs, that they leave me nothing to wifli for; 

and. 
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and. If any defeit fhould arife, my own affi- 
durty would eafily repair it. 

" Yefterday, for example, the eldeft boy having 
taken a drum from his brother, fet him a crying. 
Fanny faid nothing to him, at the time; but 
about an hour after, when fbe faw him in the 
height of his amufement, fbe in her turn took it 
from him, which fet him a crying alfo. ' What, 
(faid (he) do you cry for i You took it juft now 
by force from your brother, and now I take it 
from you 5 what have you to complain of ? Am 
not I ftronger than you ?" She then began to beat 
the drum, as if (he took pleafure in it. So far 
all went well till (ome time after fbe was going 
to give the drum to the younger, but I pre- 
vented her, as this was not afting naturally, and 
might create envy between the brothers. In 
lofing the drunj, the youngeft fubmitted to the 
hard law of neceffity 5 the elder, in having it ta- 
ken from him, was fenfible of injuftice : both 
knew their own vveaknefs, and were in a mo- 
ment reconciled/^ 

A plan fonew^ and fo contrary to received 
opinions, at firft furprifed me. By dint of ex- * 
planation, however, they at length reprefented it 
in fo admirable a light, that 1 was made fen- 
fible the path of nature is the beft. The only 
inconvenience which I find in this method, and 
which appeared to me very great, was to neg- 
left the only faculty which children poflefs in 
perfection, and which is only ^debilitated by their 
' growing into years. Methinks, according to 

their 
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their own fyftem of education, that the weaker 
the URderftanding, the more one ought to ex- 
ercife and ftrengthen the memory, which is then 
fo proper to beexercifed. '' It is that (faid I) 
which ought to fupply the place of reafon. The 
mind becomes heavy and dull by inadion. The 
feed takes no root in a foil badly prepared, and 
it is a ftrange manner of preparing children to 
become reafonable, by beginning to make them 
ftupid." — " How ! ftupid ! (cried Mrs. Wolmar 
immediately.) Do you confound two qualities fo 
different, and almoft contrary, as memory and 
judgement*? Asifanill-digefledand unconnect- 
ed lumber of things, in a weak head, did not do 
more harm than good to the underftanding. I 
confefs, that of all the faculties of the human 
mind, the memory is the firft which opens itfelf, 
and is the moft convenient to be cultivated in 
children : but which, in your opinion, fhould be 
preferred, that which is moft eafy for them to 
learn, or that which is moft important for them to 
know? Confider the ufe which is generally made 
of this aptitude, the eternal conftraint to which 
they are fubjedl, in order to difplay their memory, 
and then compare its utility to what they are 
made to fuffer.^Why fhould achild be^compel- 
led to ftudy languages he will never talk, and 
that even before he has learnt his own tongue ? 
Why fhould he be forced inceflantly to make and 

repeat 
• Here appears to be fome little miftake. Nothing is fo 
vfeful to the judgement as memory: iti$ true> however^ 
that it is not the rememberance of words. 
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repeat verfes he does not underftand, and whofe 
harmony all lies at the end of hi$ fingers ; or 
be perplexed to death with circles and triangles, 
of which he has no idea ; or why burthened 
with an infinity of names of town and rivers, 
which he jconftantly miftakes, and learns a-new 
every day? Is this to cultivate the memory to 
the improvement of the underftanding, or is all 
fuch frivolous acquifition worth one of thofe 
many tears it cofts him i Were all this, how- 
ever, merely ufelefs, I (hould not fo much com- 
plain of it ; but is it not pernicious to accuftom 
a child to be fatisfied with mere words? Muft 
not fuch a heap of crude and indigefted terms 
and notions be injurious to the formation of 
thofe primary ideas with which the human un* 
derftanding ought firft to be furnifhed? And 
would it not be better to have no memory at all, 
than to have itftufFed with fuch a heap of literary 
lumber, to the exclufion of necefTary knoW" 
ledge ? 

*^ If nature has given to the brain of children that 
foftnefs of texture, which renders it proper to 
receive every impreffion, it is not proper for us to 
imprint the names of fovereigns, dates, terms of 
art, and other infignificant words of no meaning 
to them while young, nor of any ufe to them 
as tiiey grow old : but it is our duty to trace 
out betimes all thofe ideas which are relative to 
the ftate and condition of humanity, thofe which 
relate to their duty and happinefs, that they may 
ferve to condu£l them through life in a manner 

agreeable 
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agreeable to their being and faculties. The 
memory of a child may be exercifed, without 
poring over books. Every thing he fees, every 
thing he hears, catches his attention, and is (lored 
up in his memory: he keeps a journal of the 
anions and converfation of men, and from every 
fcene that prefcnts itfelf deduces fomething to 
enrich his memory. It is in the choice of ob- 
je£is, in the care to fliow him fuch only as he 
ought to- know, and to hide from him thofe of 
which he ought to be ignorapt, that the true art 
of cultivating the memory confifts* 
s *' You muft not think, however (continued 
Eloifa) that we entirely negleft that care on 
which you think fo much depends, A mother^ 
if fl)e is the leaft vigilant, holds in her hands the 
reins over the paiEons of her children. There 
are ways and means to excite in them a defire of 
inftruftion ; and fo far as they are compatible 
with the freedom of the child, and tend not to 
fbw in them the feeds of vice, I readily employ 
them, without being chagrined if they are nor 
attended with fuccefs : for there is always time 
enough for knowledge, but not a moment fhould 
be loft in forming the difpofition. Mr. Wolmar 
lays, indeed, fo great a ftrefs on the firft dawn- 
ings of reafon, that he maintains, though his 
fon fhould be totally ignorant at twelve years 
old, he might know not a whit the lefs at fif- 
teen; without confidering that nothing is lefs 
Beceffary than for a man to be a fcholar, and 
nothing more £6 than for him to be juft and pru- 
dent*. 
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dent. You know that our eldeft veads already 
tolerably well. 1 will tell you how he became 
fond of it : I had formed a defign to repeal to him, 
from time to time, fome fable out of La Fon- 
taine, and had already begun, when he aiked 
me one day, ferioufly, if ravens could talk. I 
faw immediately the difficulty of making hinai 
fenfibk of the difference between fable and falfe- 
hood, and laying aflde La Fontaine, got ofF as 
well as I could, being from that moment con- 
vinced that fables were only proper for grown 
perfons, and that fimple truth only fhould be 
repeated to children. In the room of La Fon- 
taine, therefore, I fubftituted a colleftion of 
Ikrie interefiing and inflruflive hiftories, taken 
moftly from the Bible; and, finding he grew 
attentive to thefe tales, I compofed others as. 
entertaining as poffible, and applicable to pre- 
fent circumllances* Thefe I wrote out fair, in 
a fine book ornamented with prints, which I 
kept locked up, except at the times of reading. 
I read alfo but feldom, and never long at a 
time, repeating often the fame ftory, and-com- 
menting a little, before I paffedx)n to another*. 
When I obferved him particularly intent, I pre- 
tended to recolleft fome orders neceflary to be 
given, and left the ftory unfinilhed juft in the 
moft interefting part,- laying the book down 
negligently, and leaving it behind me. I was no 
fooner gone than he would take it up, and go 
to his Fanny, or fomebody elfe, begging them to 
read the remainder of the tale j but as nobody 

was 
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was at his command, and every one had his in- 
firu£lions, he was frequently refufed. One 
would give him aflat denial, another had fome- 
thing elfe to do, a third muttered it out very 
low and badly, and a fourth would leave it in 
the middle, juft as I had done before. When we 
faw him heartily wearied out with fo much de- 
pendence, fomebody intimated to him to learn 
to read himfelf, and then he need not afk any 
body, but might turn it over at pleafure. He 
was greatly delighted with the fcheme, but 
where Ihould he find any one obliging enough 
to inftru£t him f This was a new difficulty^ 
which we took care, however, not to make too 
great. In fpiteof this precaution he was tired 
out three or four times; but of this I took no 
other notice, than to endeavour to make my 
little hiftories the more amufing, which brought 
him again to the charge with fo much ardour, 
that though it is not fix months fince he began to 
learn, he will be very foon able to read the 
whole colledtion, without any afliftance. 

•' It is in this manner I endeavour to excite hi^ 
zeal and inclination to attain fuch knowledge 
as requires application and patience ; but though 
he learns to read, begets no fuch knowledge from 
books, for there is no fuch in the books he reads, 
nor is the application to it proper for children. 
I am defirous alfo of furnifliing their heads with 
Ideas, and not with words ; for. which reafon I 
never fct them to get any thing by heart." — 

« Never ! 
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■«< Never! (faid 1, interrupting her) that is 
faying a great deal. Surely you have taught 
him his prayers and his catcchifm!"— " There 
youaremiftaken (replied (he). As to the article 
of prayers, I fay mine every morning and even- 
ing aloud in the nurfery, which is fufficient to 
teach them, without obliging them to learn^* As 
to their catechifm, they know not what it is."— 
•** What ! Eloifa ! your children never learn 
their catechifm!" — "No, my friend, my chil- 
dren do not learn their catechifm." — ** Indeed ! 
(faid I, quite furprifed) fo pious a mother!— 
I really do not comprehend you. Pray what is 
4he reafon they do not learn it ?" — " The reafon 
js (faid (he) that I would have them fome time 
or other believe it : I would have them be Chri- 
.ftians." — " I underftand you (faid I j) you 
would not have their faith confift in mere words j 
you would have them believe, as weH as know, 
the articles of their religion; and you judge 
very prudently, that it is impoflible for a nlanto 
believe what he.does not underftand." — " You 
are very difficult (faid Mr. Wolmar, fmilingj) 
pray, were you a chriftian by chance?"—" I 
endeavour to be one (anfwered I, refolutely). 
I believe all that I underftand of the Chriftian 
religion, and refpe£l the reft, without rejecting 
it." Eloifa made me a fign of approbation, 
and we refumed the former fubjeft of converfa- 
tion y when, after explaining herfelf on fcveral 
Other fubjedls, and convincing me of her afiive 
and indefatigable maternal seal, flie concluded 

by 
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by dbferving th»t her method pcadly anfwored 
the two objeas (he propofed, «amcly, t^ per- 
fitting the natural difpofitioa and charaaer «f 
her children to difcovor tbemfelvcs, and em- 
powering lierfelf to ftudy and examine it. 
Tmt chUdren (continued fee) he under no 
^nerof reftraint, and yet cannot afcufe their 
Kberty. Their difpofition can neither be de- 
JS nor perverted^ their bodies are left to 
Irow, and their judgements to "pen at eafe and 
feLe- fubjeaion debafes not their minds, 
^t dcics flattery excite their felf-love; they 
think themfelves neither powerful men nor en- 
flaved animals, but children, happy and free. 
To guard them from vices not m their nature, 
di^have, in my opinion, a better prefervative 
.fh7n Uaures, which they would not underftan , 
Tof which they would foon be tired. Thtf 
^nnfifts in the good behaviour of thofe about 
th^ in thrgo^converfation they hear which 

s fo ^iural !o them all. that they ftand in no 
tSof inftruaion; it confdis in the peace and 
Ltyof which they are witneflksj mtheh^- 
Lny which is conftantly obferved. and in the 
condla and converfation of every one around 
them. Nurfed hitherto in natural finrvplicity, 
whence ihould they derive thofe vices of which 
Z^L. never feen the example?. Whence 
thofe paffions they have no opportunity to feel, 
So e prejudices which nothing they obferve can 
imprcfs? You fee they betray no bad inchna- 
tionj they have adopted no erroneous nouons. 
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Their ignorance is not opinionated, theirdefires 
are not obftinate; their propeniity to evil is pre- 
' vented, Nature is juftifed, and every thing ferves 
to convince me, that the faults we accufe her of 
are not thofe of Nature, but our own. 

" It is thus that, giving up to the indulgence, 
^f their own inclinations without difguife or 
alteration, our children do not take an external 
and artificial form, but preferve exa£Uy that of 
their original charader. It is thus that their 
chara&er daily unfolds itfelf toobfervfttion, and 
^ivcs us an opportunity to ftudy the workings of 
tiature, even to her moft &crct principles. Sure 
qf never being reprimanded or punifhed, they are 
ignorant of lying or concealing anything from 
us : and in whatever they fay, whether before 
us or among themfelves, they difcover, without 
reftraint, whatever lies at the bottom of their 
hearts. Being left at full liberty to prattle all 
day long to each other, they are under no reftraint 
before me. I never check them, enjoin them to 
filence, or indeed pretend to take notice of 
what they fay, while they talk fometimes very 
blameably : . though I feem to know nothing of 
the matter. At the fame time, however, Iliften 
to them with attention, and keep an exa<5l ac- 
count of all they fay of do: but thefe are the 
natural produftions of the foil which we are to 
cultivate. A naughty word in their mouths is a 
plant or feed foreign to the foil, fown by the 
vagrant wind : fliould I cut it off by a reprimand, 
it would not fail ere long to (boot forth again. 

Inflead 
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Inftead of that, therefore, I look carefully to find 
its root, and pluck it up. ** I am only (faid fhe, 
fmiling) the fervant of the gardener; I only 
weed the garden, by taking away the vicious 
plants : it is for him to cultivate the good ones. 
It muft be confefled alfo, that v^ith all the 
pains I may take, I ought to be v^ell feconded 
to fucceed, and that fuch fuccefs depends on a 
concurrence of circumdances, which is perhaps 
to be met with no where but here. The know- 
ledge and difcretion of a fenfible father are re- 
quired to diftlnguiih and point out, in the midft 
ofeftabliihed prejudices, the true artbf govern- 
ing children from the time of their birth ; his 
patience is required to carry it into execution, 
without ever contradicting his precepts by his 
practice ; it is neceflary that one's children fhould 
be happy in their birth, and that Nature fhould 
have made them amiable; it is neceiTary to have 
none but fenfible and well-difpofed fervantsabout 
one, who will not fail to enter into the defign 
of their mafter. One brutal or fervile domefiick 
would be enough to fpoil all. In fhort, when 
one thinks how many adventitious circumftances 
may injure the beft defigns, and fpoil the beft- 
concerted projeSs, one ought to be thankful ' 
to providence for every think that fucceeds, and 
to confefs that wifdom depends greatly on good 
fortune." — ** Say, rather (replied I) that good 
fortune depends .on prudence. Don'tyou fee that 
the concurrence of circumftances, on which you 
felicitate yourfelf, is your own doing, and that 

every 
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every one who approaches you is, in a manner^ 
compelled to rcfemblc you ? O ye mothers of 
families ! when you complain that your views^ 
your endeavours, are not feconded, how little do 
you know your own power ! Be but what you 
ought, and you will furmount all obftacles^ yo\i 
will oblige everyone about you to difcharge their 
duty, if you but difcharge your*s. Are not your 
rights thofe of nature ? In fpite of the maxims 
or praftice of vice, thefe will be always re- 
fpeded by the human heart* Do you but afpire 
to be women and mothers, and the moft gentle 
empire on earth will be alfo the moft refpeftable* 

In the clofe of our converfation Eloifa re- 
marked that her taflc was become much eafier 
fince the arrival of Harriet, ** It is certain 
(faid fibe) I fhould have had lefs trouble if I 
would have excited a fpirit of emulation be"*^ 
tween the brothers. But this ffep appeared to 
nic too dangerous; I chofe, therefore, rather 
to take more pains, and to run lefs rifque. Har- 
riet has made up for this; for, being of a 
different fex, their elder, fondly beloved by 
both, and very fenfible for her age, I make 
a kind of governefs of her, and with the more 
fuccefs, as her leffons are lefs fufpe£fed to be 
fuch. 

•* As to herfelf, her education falls under my 
care; but the principles on which I proceed are 
fo different, as to deferve a particular explana- 
tion. Thus much at leaft I can fay of her 
already, that it will be diflScult to improve on 

Vol. III. P the 
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the talents nature has given her, and that her 
merit is equal to her mother's, if her mother 
could poflibly have an equal." 

We now, my lord, cxpefl: you every day 
here, fo that this fhould be my laft letter. But 
I underftand the reafon of your ftay with the 
army, and tremble for the confequence. Eloifa 
is no lefs uneafy, and dclires you will oftener 
let her hear from you ; conjuring you, at the 
fame time, to thinly how much you endanger 
the peace of your friends, by expofing your per- 
fon. For my part, I have nothing to fay to you 
on this fubjed, Difcharge your duty j the ad- 
vice of pufillanimity is as foreign from my heart 
as from your's. I know too well, my dear 
B ■ ■ '» the only catadrophe worthy of you, is, 
to lofe your life in the fervice and for the hoiiour 
of your country ; but ought you not to give 
fome account of your days to him who haft 
preferved his only for your fakef 
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